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ELFSMENTS OF GESTURE. 






SECTION L 

On the SpioMngcfS^eediisia School8.^WAXxnn. 

ELOCUTION has, for some years pasti been an ob* 
jectof attention in the most respectable schools m this 
ooantiy* A laudable andNtion of instructing youths in the 
pronunciation and delivery of their native languiurey has 
made English speeclMS a very conspicuous part of those 
exhibitions of oratory, which do our senuaaries of learn- 
ing so much credit* 

This attention to English pronunciation^ has induced 
several ingenious men to compile exercises in elocutionf/ 
for the use of schoolSff which have answered very useful* 
purposes ; but none, so far as I have seen, have attempted 
to give us a regular systedi of gesture, suited to the wants 
and capacities of schoolboys. Air. Burgh, in his Art of 
Speaking, has given us a system of the passions ; and has 
shown us how they appear in the countenance, and ope-^ 
rate on the body ; but this system, however useful to peo«' 
pleof riper years, is too delicate and complicated to be 
taiight in schools. Indeed the exact adaptation of the ac* 
lion to the word, and the word to the action, as Shakespeare 
Galls it, is the most difficult part of delivery, and, there- 
fore, can never be taught perfectly to children ; to say 
nothing of distracting their attention with two very diffi* 
cult things, at the same time. . But that boys stmuld stand 
motionless, while they are pronouncing th^ most impaflK 
sioned language, is epctremely absurd and unnatural; and 
that they should sprawl into an awkward, ungain and de* 
BuUory actien^ .is still more offensive and disgusting.— h 
What then remains, but that such a QettCral style. pfactioit 
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be adopted, as shall be easily conceived, and tosilyestecct*^ 
ted ; which, though not expressive of any particular pas» 
sion, shall not be inconsistent w':th tlie expression of any 
passion ; which shall always keep the body in a graceful 
position, and stiall savs^ry its motions, at proper fatervalsi 
as to see the subject operating on the speaker, and not 
the speaker on the subject. This it will be confessed, is 
a great desideratum; and^n attempt to this, is the prin^ 
cipal object of the present publication. 

The difficulty of descnb^n^ action 4)y ^ords, will be al- 
lowed by every one 5 'and if wd were never to give any in- 
structions, but such as should completely answer our wish- 
es, this dilBculty Would be a good reason for not attanpt* 
ing to give any (descri ption of it. But there are many de- 
grees between conveying a precise idea of a thing and no 
idea at all. Besides, in this part of delivery, instructron 
may be conveyed by the eye ; and this .organ is a mudi 
more rapid vehicle of kno'wledge than the ear. This ve- 
hicle is addressed on the present occasion ; and plates, 
representing tlie attitudes which dre described are annex- 
ed to the several descriptions, which it is not doubted, wiH 
greatly facihtatethe reader's conception. 

Plate I, represents the attitude in which a boy should al- 
'ways place himself when he! begins to speak. He should 
rest the whole weight of his body on. the right . leg; the 
othef, just touching the ground, at the distance at which it 
would natdrally fall, if lifted up to show that the body 
does not bear upo^n it. The knees should be straight, and 
.braced, and the body^ though perfectly straight, not per- 
pendicular, b'U inclining as far to the right as a firm posi- 
tion on the Tight leg will permit. The right arm must 
then be held out, with the palm open, the fingers sti^rght 
and close, the thumb almost as distarit from thedi as it 
will go ; and the^at of the hatid neither horizontal nor 
vertical, but exactly between* both. The position of the 
arm, perhaps will ie best described, by supposing )an ob- 
long hollow square formed by the measure of four arms 
as in plate I, where the arm^ in its true position^ totms 
the diagonal of such an imaginary figure. So that if lines 
were drawn at right angles from the shoulder^ extending 
downwards, forwards and sideways,, the arm will form an 
Angle of foi^ty-five degrees Javety way* ...:..' 
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When the pupil has pronounced one sentencey in the 
f>osition thus described^ the hand, as if Hfeless^ roust drop 
down to the side, the very moment the last accented word 
is pronounced ; and the body, without altering the place 
of the feet, poise itself on the left leg, while the left hand 
raises itself, into .exactly the same position as the right 
was before, and continues in tliis position till the end of 
the next sentence, when it drops down on the side as if 
dead ; and the body, poising itself on the right leg as be- 
fore, continues with the right arm extended, till the end 
of the succeeding sentence ; and so on, from right to left, 
and from left to rightj alternately, till the speech is ended. 

Great care must be taken, that the pupil end one sen- 
tence completely before he begin another. He must !• t 
the arm drop to the side, and continue^ for a moment, ia 
that posture, in which he concluded, before he poises his 
body on the other leg, and raises the fiiher arm into the 
diagonal position, before described ^ both which should 
be done, before he begins to pronounce the next sentence. 
Care must also be taken, in shifting the body from one 
leg to tiie other,^ that the feet do not alter their distance. 
In altering the position of the body, the feet will necessa- 
rily alter their position a little, but this change must be 
made, by turning the toes in a somewliat different direc* 
tion without suf^ring them to shift, their ground. The 
heels, in this transition, change their place, but not the 
toes. The toes may be considered as pivots, on which 
the body turns, from side to side. 

If the pupil's knees are not well formed, or incline in- 
wards, he must be taught to keep his legs at as great a 
distance as possible, and to incline his U>dy so much to 
tliat side on which the arm is extended, as to oblige him 
to rest the opposite leg upon the toe^ and this will, in a 
great measure, hide the defect of his make. In the same 
manner, if the arna be too long, or tlie elbow incline in- 
wards, it will be proper to make him turn the palm of his 
hand dawnwards, so as to make it perfectly horizontal. 
This will infallibly ineline the elbow outwards, and pre- 
vent the worst positionlthe arm can p<»ssibly fall into, 
which is that of inclining the elbow to the body. This 
|>osition of the hand, so nectisarily keeps the elbow out,* 
that it would not be improper to make the pupil some* 

2* 
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times practise it, though he may have no defect ht hi^ 
make; as an occasional alteration of tlie former position 
to thisi may often be necessary, both for the sake of just- 
ness and variety. These two last positions of tlie legs 
and arms are described in Plate ii. 

When the pupil has got the habit of holding his hand 
and arm properlv, he may be taught to move it. In this, 
motion he must be careful to keep the arm from the body. 
He must neither draw the elbow nackwards^ nor suffer it 
to approach to the side^ but, while the hand and lower 
joint of tiie arm are curving towards the shoulder, the- 
whole arm, with the elbow, forming nearly an angle of au 
square, should move upwards from the shoulder, in the 
jsame position as when gracefully taking off the hat ; that 
is, witti the elbow extended from, the side, and the upper 
joint of the arm nearly on a line with the shoulder, and- 
fornHog an angle of a square with the body y (See Plate 
III) this motion of the arm wiH naturally bring the hand, 
with the palm downwards, into a horizontal position, and 
when it approaches to the head, the arm should, with a: 
jerk, be suddenly straightened into its first pofiitton,,ai 
the very moment the emphatieal word is pronounced.. 
This coincidence of the hand and voice, will greatly en- 
force the pronunciation ; and, if they keep time, they will 
be in tune> as it were, to eadtother y and to force and etir 
ergy, add harmony and variety. 

As this motion of the arm> is somewhat complicated; 
and may be found difiicuit to execute, it would be advisa* 
ble to let the pupil at fixst speak without any motion of 
the arm at all. After some time, he will naturally fall in* 
to a small curvitoce of tiieelbow^ to be^t time, as it were,, 
to the emphatic word; and if,.doinglhis^ he i(& constantly 
urged to raise the elbow, and to keep it at a distance ftH>ni> 
the body, the action of the arm will naturaliy grow up in« 
to that we have just described. So tlie diagonal position 
of the arm, though the most graceful and easy wlien the 
body is at rest, may be too difficult for boys to fall into at 
iirst; and therefore it may be necessary^ in order to 
avoid the worst extreme, for ^me time, to make them 
extend the arm as far from the body as they can, in a 
somewhat similar direction, tntt higher from the ground| 

and ifldinkg more to Xbt \>9xk^ O^eal eace must be tak^ 
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en to ke^p the 'hand opeti, and the thumb at some distance 
from the fingers^ and particular attention must be paid, 
lo keeping the hand in an exact line with the lower part 
of the arm^ so as not to bend the wrist, either when it is 
held out, without motion, or when it gives the emphatic 
stroke. And, above all, the body must be k^pt in a straight 
line with the I^. on which it bears and not su&red to bend 
to the opposite sidci 

At first, it may. not be improper for the teacher, aftef 
placing the pupil in the position, (Plate I) to stand some 
distance, exactly opposite to hito, in the same position, 
the right and left sides only reversed ; and, while the pu- 
pil is speaking,: to show him, by example, the action he is 
to make use of In this case, the teacher's left hand will 
correspond to the pupiFs right ^ by which means he will 
see, as in a lookingglass, how to regulate his gesture, and 
will soon catch the method of doing it by himself. 

It is expected the roaster will be a little discouraged, at 
the awkward figure his pupil makes, in his first attempts 
to teach him. But this is no more than what happens in 
dancing, fedcing, or any other exercise which depends on 
habit. By practice the pupil will soon begin to feel his 
position, and be easy in it. Those positions which were 
at first distressing to him, he will fall into naturally ; and^ 
if they are such as are really graceful and becoming (and 
such it is presumed are those which have been just de- 
scribed) they will be adopted^ with more facility than any 
other that can be taught him. 



SECTION n. 

On the jioHng of Play* at Schools. — Walker. 

THOUGH the acting of plays, at schools, has beea 
universally supposed a very useful practice, it has, of late 
yea]:s, been much laid aside. The ad^vantag^ arising from 
it have not been judged equal to the inconveniences ; and 
ilie speaking of single speeches, or the acting of single 
scenes, has been, generally, substituted in its stead. In- 
deed, when we con&ider the leading principle, and prevail- 
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ing flcntiments of oKist plays, we shaU not wonder, 1^% 
they are not always thought to be the nost suitable els'* 
ploymentfoff youth at school; nor, when we reAct on 
the long interruption to the common school exercises,^ 
iriiieb the preparation for a play must nectessarily occa* 
siofl, sliall we Uiink it consistent with general improvement. 
Bttt, to wave every objection from prudence or morality,, 
it may be confidently aflkmed, that the acting of a play 
IS not so conducive to improveneiit in elocution, as the 
peaking of single speeches. 

Id the first place, the acting of plays is of all kinds of 
delivery the most diffictdt ; and therefore, cannot be the 
most suitable exercise for boys, at school. In the next 
place, a dramatic performance requires so mnch attention 
to tlie deportment of the body, so varied an expression of 
the passions, and so strict an adherence to character, that 
education is in danger of being neglected ; besides, exact 
propriety of action, and a nice discrimination of the pas* 
sioos, however essential on the stage, are but of seconda- 
ry importance in a school. It is plain,^ open, distinct and 
forcible pronunciation, which school boys should aim at f 
and not that quick transition from one passion to anotlt- 
er, that archness of look, and that jeu de tki(iir$f as it is 
called, so essential to a tolerable dramatic exhibition, and 
which actors themselves can scarcely attain. In short, it 
is speaking, rather than acting, which school boys should 
be taught; wlnle the performance of plays is calculiated 
Co teach them acting, rather than speakings 

But there is a contrary extreme, into which many teach- 
ers are apt to run, and ch^y those who are incapable of 
speaking themselves ; and that is, to condemn every thing, 
which is vehement and fbrciUe, as theairieal. It is an odd 
trick, to depreciate what we cannot attain ; and calling a 
spirited pronunciation thecUrical, is but an artSil method 
of hiding an utter inability of speaking, with force and en» 
ergy. But, though school boys ought not to be taught 
those nice touches which form the greatest difficulties in 
the profession, of an actor, they should not be too much 
isestrained from the exertion of voice, so necessary to 
strengthening the organs of sound, because they may 
sometimes be too louo and vociferous. Perhaps nine out 
of ten^ instead of too much conQd^nce, and too violent a 
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oaanner of is|>eakiiig, whidi these teachers seem flo mucb 
4o dread, have, as ur. Johnson calls it, a frigid equality, 
a stupid languor, and a torpid apathy« TlMse most he 
roused by something strong and excessive, or they will 
never rise even to mediocrity ; while the ftw who have a 
tendency to rant, are very easily reclaimed, and ought le 
he treated, in prominciation and action, as QuintiUian ad« 
vises us to do, in composition ; that is, we should rather 
allow of an exuberance, than, by too much correctness, 
check the vigour and luxuriancy of nature. 

Though sdiool boys, therefore, ought not to be taught 
the finesses of acting, tliey should^ as much as possible, 
be accustomed to speak such speeches, as require a full, 
open, aninuLted pronunciation ;. for which purpose they 
should be confined, chiefly, to orations, odes and such sin« 
g)e speeches of playS j as are in the declamatory and vehe- 
ment style*. But as th^^ are many scenes of plays, whidi 
are justly reckoned amongst the finest compositions in the 
language ; sonote of these ma^ be adopted among Uie up- 
per class of boys, and those, more particularly, who have 
Ifae best deportments ; for action, in scenes, will be found 
much more difficult, than m single speeches. And here it 
will be necessary to give some additional instructions re« 
spectif^ action i as a speaker who delivers himself singly 
. to an auditory, and one who addresses another npeAer^ 
in view €jf an auditory, are under very difierent predioa- 
ments. The l<Mrmer has only one object to address ; the 
iatter has t¥ro. For if a spealcer on the stage were to ad* 
dress the person he speaks to, without any regard to the 
point of view in which he stands, with respect to the au* 
dienee, he would be apt to turn his back on them, and to 
place himself in such positions as would be highly ungrace* 
All and disgusting. When a scene, therefore, is represent- 
ed, it is necessary that the two personages, who sjieak, 
diould form a sort of picture, and place themselves in a 
position agreeable to the laws of perspectiva In order 
to do this, it will be necessary that each of them should 
stiftd obliqudy, and, chiefly make use of one hand* That 
is, supposing the stage or platform wher^ l^hey stand to be 
quadrangle, each speaker shoidd, req)ectivdy, face the 
comer of it neat to the audience ; and nse that hand, and 
rest on that )e^, mlmh is aoKt to fto person he sfMsaks to^ 
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and which is fartliest from the audience This disposi- 
lion is absolutely necessary, to form any thing ]ik« a pio* 
turesque grouping of object^ and without it, that is, if 
both speakers use the right hand, and stand exactly front- 
ing each other, the impropriety will be palpable, and the 
spectacle disgusting. 

It need scarcdy be noted, that if the speaker in a scene, 
uses that hand which is next the audience, he ought like- 
wise to poise his body upon the same leg : This is almost 
an invariable rule in action ; the hand should act on that 
side only, on which the body bears. Good actori^ and 
speakers may sometimes depart from this rule, but such 
only, will know when to do it, with propriety. 

Occasion may be taken in the^course of the scene, to 
change sides. One speaker, at the end of an impassioned 
speech, may cross over to the [^ceof the other, while the 
latter, at the same moment, crosses over to the place of 
the former. This, however, must be done with great octre, 
and so as to keep the back from being turaed^o the au- 
dience. But if this transition be perfor«ied adroitly, it 
will have a very good efiect, in varying the position of the 
speakers, and j^iviug each an opportunity of using his right 
hand-^lbe most favorable to grace and expression. — And, 
if, from so humble a scene as the scbool, we may be per- 
mitted to raise our observations to the senate, it might be 
hinted, that gentlemen on each side of the house, irvhile 
addressing the chair, can, with grace and propriety^ only 
make use of one hand ; namely, that which is next to the 
speaker ; and it may be observed in passing, that to all 
the other advantages of speaking which afe supposed to 
belong to one sideof the house — may be added — ^the grace- 
ful use of the right hand. 

The better to conceive the position of two speakers in 
a scene, a Plate is given, representing their respective at- 
titudes: And it must be carefully noted, that, when they 
are not speaking, the arms must hang in their natural 
place, by the sides : Unless what is spoken, by one, is of 
such importance, as to excite agitation and surprise in the 
other. But if we should be^p^ring of gesture at all tiroes, 
we should be more particularly so, when we are not speak- 
ing. 

From what has been laid down, it will evidently appeac^ 
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how much more difficult and complicated is the acti 
of a scene, than that of a single speech ; . and, in teac 
ing both to children, how necessary it is, to adopt as si 
pie and easy a method as pdssible. The easiest meth 
of conveying instruction, in this point, will be sufficient 
difficult; and therefoce, the avoiding of awkwardness a 
impropriety) shoald be more the object of insti*ucti( 
than the conveying of beauties. 

There arcj indeed, some matters, who are against tea< 
ing boys any action at all, and are for leaving them in t 
point entirdy to nature. . It is happy, however, that th 
do not leave that action to nature, which is acquired 
dancing ; the deportment of their pupils, would soon c< 
vinoe tliem, they were imposed on by the sound of wor 
Improved and beautiful nature is the object of the pai 
er's pepcil, the poet's pen, and the rhetorician's i 
tioii> and not that sordid and common nature, which 
perfectly rude and uncultivated. Nature directs us to a 
and art select^ and polishes the beauties of nature : l\ 
niA. sufficient for an orator, says Quintilian, that he ii 
man : He must t>e an improved and coltivated man ; 
must be a man, favoured by nature and fashioned by s 

But the necessity of adopting some method of teach 
action, is too evident to need prooi. Bgys will infalli 
contract some action i to require them to stand stock i 
white they are speaking an impassioned speech, is not 
ly exacting a very difficult ta^ from them, but is i 
great measure, checking their natural exertions. If t 
are left to themselves, Uiey will, in all probability, fall 
to very wild and ungraceful action, which, when c 
formed into iiabit, can scarcely ever be corrected : Gi 
them therefore, a general outline of good action, mus 
'of the (dtmost consequence to their progress and impr 
ment, in pronunciation^ 

The great use, therefore, of a system of action like 
present, is, that a boy will never be embarrassed, for ' 
of knowing what to do with his legs and arms ; noi 
he bestow that attention on his action, which ought t 
directed to his pronunciation : He will always be in s 
sition which will not disgrace his figure, and when 
gesture is easy to him, it may serve as a groundwo 
somcthiog more perfect : He may eitb<^ by liis Q^ 
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nius or liis master's instruetions, balld some other acticnr 
upon it, which may, ia time, give it additional force and 
vari^tv. 

Thus what seemed either unworthy the attention, or too . 
difficult for the execution, of others, the author of the 
present publication has ventured to attempt. A convic- 
tion of tiie necessity of tcaclitng some system of action, 
and the abundant success of the present system, in one of 
the most respectable academies near London, lias deter- 
mined bim toi publish It, for the use of such seminaries as 
make Enghsh pronunciation a part of their discipline. 

H niay not be useless to' observe, that boys should be 
classed in this, as in every other kind of instruction, ac- 
cording to their abilities ; that a class should not consist 
of more than ten; that about eight or ten lines of some 
speech should be read first by the teachers, Uien by the 
boy who reads best, aud then by the rest in order, all 
having a book of the same kind, and all reading the same 
portion. This portion they must be ordered to get by 
heart against the next lesson ; and then the first boy mast 
speak it, standing at some distance before the rest, ia the 
manner directed in the Plates ; the second boy must sue* 
eeed him, and so on tiH they have all spoken. After 
which another portion must be read tliem, which they 
must read and speak in the same manner as before. — 
When they have gone through a speech in this manner by 
portions, the twp or three first boys may be ordered, a- 
gainst the next lesson, to speak the whole speech ; the 
next lesson, two or three more, and so on to the rest. 
This will «excite emulation, and give the teacher an^ op- 
portunity of ranking them according to thtir m^it. 



SECTION in. 

Rules for expressing ^ with propriety y the principal Passions 
and Humors^ whi^ occur in Reading^ or public Speakings 

EVERY part of the human frame contributes to ex- 
press the passion) and emotions of the mind, and to sliew 
in general its present state. The head is sometimes e- 
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lectedy sometimes hung down, sometimes drawn- soddenly 
back with an air of disdainy sometimes shews by a nod a 
particular person, or object ^ gives assent, or denial^ by 
different motions ; threatens by one sort of movement, 
approves by another, and expresses suspicion by a third. 

The arms are sometimes both thrown out, sometimes 
the right alobe» Sometimes tliey are lifted up as high as 
the face> to express wonder } sometimes held out before 
the breast, to shew fear ; spread forth with the hands 
open, to express desire or afiection ; the bands clapped 
in surprise,, and in sudden joy and grief ^ the right hand ^ 
clenched, and the arms brandished, to threaten ; the two ^ 
arms set akimbo,, to look big, and express contempt or 
courage* With the hands, we solicit, we refuse^ we prom- 
ise, we threaten, we dismiss, we invite, we intreat, we ex- 
press aversion, fear„ doubtingj^ denial, asking, affirmation, 
negation, joy, griefV confession, penitence. With the 
hands wedescribe,>and point out all circumstances of time, 
place, and manner of what we relate;^ we excite the pas- 
sions of otiiers, and sooth them, we approve and disap- 
prove, permit, or prohibit, admire or despise. The hands 
serve lis instead of many sorts of words,, and where the 
language of the tongue is unknown, that of the hands is 
understood, being universal, and common to all nations. 

The legs advance, or retreat,, to express desire, or aver-* 
sion, love or hatred, courage or fear, and produce exul- 
tation, or leaping in sudden joy ; and the stamping of the 
foot expresses earnestness, anger and threatening. 

Especially the face,, being furnished with, a variety of 
muscles, does, more in expressing the passions^ of the 
mind tlmn the whole httman frame besides.. The change 
of colour (in white people) shews, by turns, anger by red^- 
ness, and sometimea by paleness,, feaf, likewise by pale- 
ness, and shame by biushing. Every feature contributes 
Its part. The mouth, open, sliews one state of mind, 
shut^ another; the gnashing of the teeth, another* Tlie 
forehead smooth, eyebrows arched and easy, shew trau^^ 
quility or joy. Mirth opens> the mouth towards the ears, 
crisps the nose, half shuts the eyes, and sometimes fills 
them with tears. The front wrinkled into frowns, and 
tiie eyebrows overhanging the eyes, like clouds, fraught 
^tb tempesli shew a mind agitated with £ury. Above 

8* 
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\y the eve shows the very spirit in a visible form. * tm 
3ry difi'drent state of the iniad, it assumes a dUGerertl 
>pearance* Joy brightens and opens it. Grief half do* 
s, aud drowns it in tears. Hatred and angeri flash 
om it like lightning. Love, darts from it in glances^ 
ce the orient beam. Jealousy and squinting envy^ darl 
eir contagious blasts from the eye. And i&voUon rais* 
it to the skies, as if tlie soul of the holy man were go** 
g to take its flight to heaven. 

The force of attitude and looks alone appears ia a wott'- 
ously striking manner, in tlie works of the painter and 
ituary^ who have the delicate art of making the §fti 
nvass and rocky marble utter every passion of Hie hf»- 
an mind, and touch the soul of the spectator, as if tfae 
cture, or statue, spoke the pathetic language of Shakes* 
lare. ft is no wonder then, that masterly action^ joia* 
. with powerful elocution, should be irresistible* And 
e variety of expression, by looks and gestures, is sa 
eat, that, as is well known, a whole play eanbe rep-^ 
sen ted without a word spoken. 

The following are, 1 believe, the principal passions, ho-^ 
Durs, sentiments and intentions which are to be express 
d by speech and action. And I hope, it will he allowed, 
r the reader, that it is nearly in the following manner^ 
at iftature expresses thent. 

Tranquility or apathy ^ a{^ars. by the ooniposare oT 
e countenance^ and general repose -of the body and 
abs, without the exertion of any one muscle. The 
unteoance open ; the forehead smooth; the eyebrows 
ched ; the mouth just not shut; and thee3fies' passiiif> 
th an easy motion from object to object but not dweU 
ig long upon any one. 
due^fuhussy adds a smtle^ opining themoulb a Uttle 

ore. 

Mirth or laughter^ opens tbe mouth stiH more towards. 

e ears ; crisps the nose ; lessens the aperture of tho 

es, and sometimes fills them wiib tears ; shakes and/ 

nvulses the whole framed giving consUlorable paia> 

lich occasions holding the sides. 

Raillery^ in sport, without real animosity, puts on the 

pect of cheerfulness. The tone of voice ia sprightly*. 

ith contempt, or disgust, it casts a look asquiot^from 
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Ikme to tiine^ at the oiiject ; and quits the cheerful afpect 
far OQ0 mixed between an alTected grin and sourness. 
The upper lip is drawn* up with aa air of disdain* The 
arms, are set akimbo on the hips ; and the right band now 
and tiien thrown out toward the object, as if one were 
gomg to strike another a slight back hand blow. The 
pitch of the voice ratlier loud, the tone acch and sneer- 
ing, the sentences short ; the expressions satirical, with 
mqekpraise intermixed. There are instances of raillery 
in scripture it$dify as 1 Kings xviii, and Isaiah xliv. It is 
xiel^ theceforei, bejieath the dignity of the pulpit orator, 
oceasiotuiUy.to iise it in the cause of virtue by exhibiting 
vice in a ludicrous appearaaoe. Nor should I think rail- 
l^ty unworthy t)»e attenUon of the lawyer; as it may oe« 
cas^onaUy cosae 4q, noi unuselally, in his pleadings, as 
well at any other stroke of omaroent, or entertainment. 

Bi^ooner%f Assumes an arch, sly» leering, gravity. 
Muat not quit its serious aspect, tliough all should laugh 
to burst ribs of steel. Tliis command of face is some- 
what diileult ;r though not so hard^ I should think, as to 
restrain theeouKacy symfAihy, I mean of weeping witk 
those who weep. 

JcA^, wlieir sudden and violent, expresses itself by clap** 
ping of han(k, ami exuHMioa or leaping. The eyes are 
opened widae ^: perhaps filled with tears f often raised to 
heaveoy e^Giatly by devout persons. The countenance 
is smiling' not composedly, but with features aggravated.. 
The voice rises, from time to time, to rery high notes. 

ihligM or pUa$ur6f as wIuni one is entertained,. or rav- 
ished wiih music, painUug, oratory,. or any such elegancy, 
shews ilseif by tlie looks, gestures, and utterance ^'joy ^ 
but moderate.^ ( 

Gravity orSeviousnesSf tlie mind fixed i^mmi some im- 
portant subject, draws down ilie eyebrows a Uttle, casts 
down, or shuts, or raises the eyes to heaven ; shuts the 
month, and pinches the Ups close* The posture of the 
body and limbs is composed, and.witliout much motion. 
The speech, if any, slow and solemn -^ the tone mivary* 

Inquiry y tfi^ an ohnxnM- smb^ict^ fixes the body in one 

Cture, the head stoopiag, and the eye poring, the eye* 
«:« drawa down. 
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Atteniianj to an esteemed, or superior character, hav 
the same aspect; and requires silence; the eyes often 
cast down upon the grouad; sometimes fixed on the 
speaker ; but not too pertly. 

Modesty or submiBsionj bends the body forward ; levels 
the eyes to the breast, if not to the feet, of the superior 
character. The voice low; tlie tone submissive, and 
words few. 

PerpUxiiyy or anxiety^ which is always attended with 
some degree df fear and uneasiness, draws all the parts 
of the body together, gathers up the arms upon the breast, 
unless one hand covers the eyes, or rubs the forehead ; 
draws down the eyebrows; hangs the head upon the 
breast ; easts down the eyes^ shuts and pinches tite ey^ 
lids close ; shuts the mouth, and pinches the lips doh^ 
or bites tliem. Suddenly the whole body is vehemently 
agitated. The person walks about busily, stops abruptly. 
Then he talks to himself, or makes grimaces. If he 
speak to another, his pauses are vei^ long ; the tone of 
his voice unvarying^ and his sentences broken, expressing 
half, and keeping in half of what arises in his mind. 

Vexation, occasioned by some real or imaginaiy mis* 
fortune, agitates the whole frame; and besides express- 
ing itself with the looks, g^tures, restlessness, and tone of 
perplexity, it adds complaint, fretting and lamenting. 

Fitpf a mixed passion of love and grief, looks. down up» 
on distress wi^lifted hands; eyebrows drawn down^ mouth 
open ; and features drawn together^ Its explosion, as 
•to loofcs and gesture, is the same with those of suffering,. 
(we Suffering) but more moderate, as the painful feelings 
are only sympathetic, and therefore one remove, as it 
were, more distant from the soul, tlian what one feels iu 
his own person^ 

Qrufj sudden aftd violent, expresses itself by beatings 
Ihe head ; groveling on the ground, tearing of garments^ 
hair and flesh j screaming aloud, weeping, stam|Mng with 
^e feet, lifting the eyes, from time to time, to heaven ; 
hurrying to and fro, running distracted, or fainting away, 
sometimes without recovery. Sometimes violent grief 
produces a torpid silence, resembling total apathf • 

Mekmcholyj or fixed grief, is gloomy sedentary, mo- 
ti^mle^s* The lower jaw &II3; the lips pale, the eye« act 
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cast down, half sliot, eyelids swelled and red or livid| tears 
triekimg silent and unwiped; with a total inattention to 
every thing that passes. Words, if any few, and those 
dragged oat, rather than spoken } the accents weak, and 
interrupted, sighs breaking into the middle of sentences 
and words. 

Despair^ as in a condemned criraina!, or one, who has 
tost ail hope of salvation, bends the eyebrows downward ; 
etouds the fordiead ; . rolls the eyes aroand frightfally ; 
opens the mouth towards the ears ; bites the lips ; widens 
the nostrils ; rrnashes with the te^th, like a fierce wild 
beast. The heart is too much hardened to suflfer tears to 
flow ; yet the eyeballs will be red and inflamed like those 
of an animal in a rabid state. The head is hung down 
upon the breast. The krms are bended at the elbows, the 
fists are clenched hard f the veins and muscles swdled; 
the skin livid ; and the whole body strained and violently 
agitated ; groans, expressive of inward torture, moi« fre- 
quently uttered than words. If any words, they are few, 
and expressed with a sullen, eager, bitterness ; the tone 
of voice often loud and furious. As it often drives peo- 
ple to distraction, and self murder, it can hardly be over- 
acted by one, who would represent It. 

PeaVf violent and sudden, opens very wide the eyes and 
mouth ; shortens the nose ; draws down the eyebrows $ 
gives the countenance an air of wildness; covers it with a 
deadly paleness; draws bacic the elbows parallel with the 
sides ; lids up the open hands, the fingers together, to the 
height of the breast, so that the palms face the dreadful 
object, as shields opposed against it. One foot is drawn 
back behind the other; so that the body seenris shrinking 
from the danger^ and putting itself in a posture for flight. 
The heart beats violently ; the breath is fetched quick and 
short ; the whole body is thrown into a general tremour. 
The voice is weak and trembling ; the sentences are short, 
and the meaning confused and incoherent. Imminent 
danger, real Of fancied, produces in timorous persons, as 
women and children, violent shrieks without any articulate 
sound of words } and sometimes irreeoverably confounds 
the understanding ^ produces famting, which is sometimes 
followed by death. 

Shame, or a sense of one's appearing to a disadvantage, 
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before one's fellow creatures 5 ittrns away the faee frota 
the beholders $ covers it wUh biushes ; hangs the bead ; 
casts down the eyes ; draws down the eyebrows ; either 
atrikes the person dumb, or, if he attempts to say any 
thing in his own defence, causes his tongue to Awlter and 
confounds his utterance ; and puts him upon making a 
thousand gestures and grimaces, to ke^ himself in coun- 
tenance; all of which only heighten the confusioa of liis 
a|]«N9ara«ce. 

lUmorsef or a painful sense of guilt, casts down the coun- 
tenance, and clouds it with anxiety; hangs down the 
bead, draws the eyebrows down upon the eyes. The 
right band beats the breast The teeth gnash with an- 
guish. The whole body is strained and violently agitated. 
U this strong remorse is succeeded by the more graciouft 
disposition of penitence,.or contrition ; then the eyes are. 
raised (bat with great appearance of doubtiag and lear) 
to the throne of heavenly mercy ; and immediately casi 
down again to the earth. Then floods of tears are seeA 
to flow. The knees are beaded ; or the body prostrated 
00 the ground. The arms are spread in a suppliaiit pos- 
ture, and tiie voice of deprecation is uttered with sighs, 
groans, timidity, hesitation and trembling. 

CowagAf stieady and cool, opens tlie' countenance, gives 
the whole form an erect and graceful air. The accents 
ai'e strong, fullmouthed and articulate, the voice Arm and 
even. 

Boasdtigy or affected courage, is loud, blustering, threat- 
eniQg. ^ The eyes stare ; the eyebrows drawn down ; the 
face red and bloated; the mouth poats out; the voice YtoU 
low and thundering ; the arms set akimbo ; the head often , 
nodding in a menacing manner; an^I the right 6st, clench- 
ed, is brandislied flrom time to time, at the person threat^ 
ened* The right foot is often stamped upon tlie ground,, 
^nd the legs take such large strides, and the steps are so 
heavy, that the earth seems to trennble under them.. 

PHde^ assumes a lofty look, bordering upon the aspect 
iind attitude of anger. The eyes open, but with theeye^* 
brows considerably drawn down ; the mouth pouting out, 
mostly shut, and the lips pinched closer The words ivalk 
out astrut with a slow, stiff, bombastic affisctation of im- 
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portsinee. The&vms generally Akimbo^ and the legs «l a 
clfstance frem one aaethefi taking large tragedy strides* 

Obstinacy^ adds to the aespeet c^ pride, a dogged soot- 
Bess, like tkat of maliee. See Malice* 

AiUkoriif, opens the conntenaace ; bat draws down the 
eyebrows a itttte, so far as to give the look of gravity* 
See OrdvUy. 

Covnmandingf requires an air a little more peremptmyt 
with a Ibok a lUde severe m* stem. The Imnd fs held out, 
and moved towardthe person, to whom the order is giv- 
en, wi<k the palfD upwards, and the head nods toward htm* 

ForHddmg, on the contrary, draws the bead backwards 
and pushes the h^id from one with the pahn downvMMrd, 
as if going to lay it upon the person, to hold him down 
hmmrveBMe^ that he may not do what is forbidden him. 

JJirmmgf espedaHy with a jodiciaVoath, is expressed 
l^y lifting the open right hand, and e3f«s, toward heaven ; 
err, if consemnee is appealed to, by layiog tbe^right hand 
ti^gon the breast.. 

Dmyingi is expressed by poshhig the open right hand 
firom one $ mtd turning' the face the contrary way. See 
AverHon. ^ 

Differing^in sentiment, may be expressed as refoshig. 
See Refwmg^ 

JigntiugiH opMim^ ev «onvicfton, as granting. See 
^Graniing. 

Esi^miingf as l^ a genera) at the bead of his arnry, re- 
quires a kind^ eomplaeeitt look 5 unless matter of omnee 
bes passed, as neglect of duty, or the like. 

Judgingy demands a grave, steady look, wHh deep at- 
KMion, the countename altogether clear from any a}^> 
|>earaBce of either disgust orAtvoar. The accents slow, 
distinct, emphatieal, accompanied with little action, and 
^»»t very fvave* 

Reproving^ puts on a stem aspect, roughens the voice, 
and is accompanied with gestures not much diflferentfrom 
those of thnMMvmg^ but not so Ihr^y* 

Aecpmttmgj is perfonrned with a benevolent, tranquil 
counienam)e^ atid tone of voice ; the right hand, if not 
both-, open, waved gendy toward the persocr acquitted, &l* 
pressing dismission. See Dmnitsmg* 
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Condemning, assumes a severe look, but nixed with 
pity. The sentence is to be expressed as with reluctance* 

Teaching, explaining^ inculcating, or giving orders to an 
inferior, requires an air of superiority to l^ assuoied.-— 
The features are to be composed to an authoritative grav* 
ity. The eye steady, and opea» the eyebrow a little 
drawn down over it ; but not so much as to look surly or 
dogmatical. The tone of voice varying according as the 
emphasis requires, of which a good deal is necessary in ex^ 
pressing matter of this sort The pitch of the voice to be 
strong and clear; the articulation distinct ; the ut^ance 
slow, and the manner peremptory. This is the .proper 
manner of pronouncing the commandments in the com* 
mu>iion office. But (I am sorry to say it) ifaey are too 
commonly spoken in the same manner as the prayers, 
than which nothing can be more unnaturaJ. 

Pardoning, differs from acquitting, in that the latter 
means clearing a person after trial of guilt : whereas the 
former supposes guilt, and signifies merely delivering the 
guilty person from punishment. Fterdoi|ing requires sorfia 
degree, of severity of aspect and tone of voice, because the 
pardoned person is notjan object of entire unmixed appro- 
bation, otherwise its expression is much the same as grant* 
ing. See Granting. 

Arguing, requires a cool, sedate, attentive aspect, and 
a clear, slow, emphatical accenti with much demonstra* 
tiou by the band. It difiers from teaching (see Teaching) 
in that the look of authority is wanting in arguing. 

Dismissing, with approbation, is done with a kind as- 
pect and .tone of voice ', the right hand open, gently wav-* 
ed toward the person ; with displeifsure, besides the look 
and tone of voice which suit displeasure, the hand is hastily 
thronn out toward^he person dismissed, the back part 
toward him, the countenance at the same time turned 
away from him. 

Refusing, when accompanied with displeasure, is ex« 
pressed nearly in the same way> Without displeasure, it 
IS done with a visible rductance,, which occasions the 
bringing out the words slowly^ with such a shake of Uie 
head, and «brug of the shoulders, as i^ natural upon bear- 
ing of somewhat, which gives us concern. 

Granting^ when done with unreserVeii good will is ac- 
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companied with a benevolent aspect, and tone of voice; 
the right band pressed to the left breast, to signify how 
heartily the favour is granted, and the benefactor's joy in 
conferring it. 

Dependence, See Modesty, 

Veneration^ or worsliippuig, comprehends several arti- 
cles, as ascription, ^confession, remorse, intercession, 
thanksgiving, deprecation, petition, &c. Ascription of 
honour and praise to the peerless supreme Majesty of 
heaven, and confession and deprecation, are to be uttered 
with all that humility of looks and gesture, which can ex- 
hibit the most profound selfabasement and annhilation, 
before One, whose superiorit}' is infinite. The head is a 
little raised, but with the most apparent timidity, and 
dread ; the eye is lifted ; but immediately cast down again 
or closed for a moment ; the eyebrows are drawn down in 
the most irespectful manner ; the features, and the whole 
body and limbs^ are all composed to the niost profound 
gravity; one posture continuing^ without considerable 
change, during the whole performance of the duty. The 
knees bended, or the whole body prostrate, or if the pos- 
ture be standing, which scripture does not disallow, bend- 
ing forward, as ready to prostrate itself. The arms spread 
out but modestly, as high as the breast ; the hands open. 
The tone of the voice will be submissive, timid, equal, 
trembling, weak, suppliants The words will be brought 
out with a visible anxiety and diffidence approaching to 
hesitation ; few and slow ; nothing of vain repetition, har^^ 
ranguing, flowers of rhetoric, or aflbcted figures of speech ; 
all simplicity, humility and lowliness, such as becomes a 
reptile of the dust, when presuming to address Him, whose 
greatness is tremendous beyond all created conception. 
In intercessioi? for our fellow creatures which is prescribec 
in the scriptures, and in thanksgiving, the countenance 
will naturally assume a small degree of cheerfulness, be ^ 
yond what it was clothed with in confession of sin, and 
deprecation of punishment. But all abated ornament of 
speech or gesture in devotion, deserves the severest cen- 
sure, as being somewhat much worse than absurd. 

Respectj for a superiaarf puts on the looks and gesture 
of modesty. See Modesty, 

Hope^ brightens the countenance ; arches the eye-brows } 

4 . •- 
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gives the eyes an eager, wishful look; opens the mouth 16* 
half a smile: bends the body a little forward^ the feet 
equal ; spreads the armsi with the hands open, as to re- 
ceive the object of its longings. The tone of the voice is 
eager, and unevenly inclining to that of joy ; but curbed 
by a degree of doubt and anxiety. Desire diflers from 
hope as to expression, in this particular, that there is 
more appearance of doubt and anxiety in the former, thau 
in the latter. For it is one thing to desire what is agreea- 
ble^ and another to have a prospect of actually obtaining 
it. 

Desirtj expresses itself by bending the body forward 
and stretching the arms toward the object as to grasp it. 
The countenance smiling, but eager and wishful ; the eye 
wide open, ^and eyebrows raised ; the mouth open ; tone' 
of voice suppliant, but lively and cheerful, unless there bef 
distress as well as desire ; the expression fluent and ca« 
pious; if no word» are used, sighs instead of them; but 
this is chiefly in distress. 

Lovty (successful) lights up the countenance into smiles* 
The forehead is smoothed and enlarged ; the eyebrows 
are arched ; the mouth a little open, and smiling : the' 
eyes languishing and half shut, doat upon the beloved ob- 
ject The countenance assumes the edger and wishful 
look of desire; (see Deiire) but mixed with an air of sat« 
Isfaction and repose. The accents are soft and winning ^ 
the tone of voice persuasive, flattering, pathetic, Various^ 
musical, rapturous^ as in joy. (See Jmf.) the attitude 
much the same with that of desire. Sometimes both hands 
pressed eagerly to the bosom.* Love, unsuccessful, adds - 
an air of anxiety and melancholy. See Perplexity vnA^ 
MekLncholy, 

Giving^ inviting, solicUin^y and such like actions, which 
Stippose some degree of affection, real or pretended, are 
accompanied with much the same looks and gestures as 
txpresslove; but more moderate. 

Wonder, or amazement, fii^itliout any other int€r$sting 
passion, as love, esteem, &c^ opens the eyes, and makes 
them appeat very prominent; sometimes raises them to 
the skies ; but oftener, and more expressively, fixes them 
on the ol^eet ; if the cause of the passion be a present and 
^sible objectj with tbelobk, all except the wildnessi of 
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fear. (See Pear.) If the hands hold any thing, at the 
tffine when the object of wonder appears^lhey immediatei* 
ly let it drop, unconscious; and the whole body fixes in 
the contracted, stooping posture of amazement ; the mouth 
open ; the hands held up opeui nearly in the attitude of 
fear. (See Fear.) The first excess of this passion stops all 
utterance. But it makes amends afterwards by a copious 
flow of words and exclamations* 

Admiration, a mixed passion, consisting of wonder, 
with love or esteem, takes away the familiar gesture, an4 
expression. of simple love. (See Love.) Keeps the respect* 
ful look and attitude. (See Modesty and Veneration.) The 
eyes are open wide, and now and then raised toward heav- 
eo. The mouth is opened. The hands are lifted up. — 
The tone of the voice rapturous. This passion expresses 
itself copiously, making great use of the figure hyperbole. 

Gratitude,, puts on an aspect full of complacency. (See 
Lovp.)^ If the Ql^ect of it.ij 9, cbacACter greatly superior, 
it expresses much submission, (See Modesty.) The right 
hand pressed upon the breast accompanies very properly, 
the expression of a sincere and hearty sensibility of obli- 
gation. 

Curiosity, as of a busy body, opens the eyes, and mouth, 
lengthens the neck, bends the body forward, and fixes it 
in one posture, with the hands nearly in that of admira- 
tion. (See Admiration.'^See al$o Dedre, Attention, Hope, 
fnqmry and Perplexity.) 

Persuasion, puts on the loo(cs of moderate love.. (See 
Love) Its. accents are soft, flattering, emphatical and 
a,rticulate. 

Tempting, or wlieedling^ ^expresses itself much in the 
same way *, only carrying the fawning part to excess. 

Protnising is expressed with benevolent looks, the nod 
pf consent, and the open fiandjs. gently moved towards the 
person to whom the promise ispaade; the palms upwards* 
The sincerity of the prcmUfr mi^y be expressed by laying 
%he right hand gently on thqhre&st. 

Affectatimi, displays itself in a thousand difibrent ges* 
turesy motions, airs and looks^ according to the character 
whiph tlie persoi^ aflects. Afiec^Upn of learning gives a 
stiff formality to the whole person. The wprds come 
Sitl^king out with the paqq of a funeral procession *, and 
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ewry sentence has Ite sefeoinity of an oracle. Affecta- 
tion of piely lurns uji the goggling whites of the eyes to 
heaven, as if tlje person were in a trance, and fixes theoi 
ill that posiure so Jeing that the brain of the beholder grows 
giddy. Then comes up deep grambling, a holy groan 
from the lover parts of the thorax $ but so tremendous 
in soutid, and so long protracted, that you expect to see a 
goblin rise, like an exhalation through the solid earthi — 
Then he begfns to rock from side to side, or backward 
and forward, like an aged pine on the side of an hiti, when 
a brisk wind blows. The hands are clasped together, and 
often lifted, and the head often shaken with foolish vehe- 
mence. The tone of the voic6 is canting, or sing song lul- 
laby, not much distant from an Irish howl ; and the words 
godly dog^'cred. Affectation of beauty, and killing, puts 
a fine woman by turns into all sorts of forms, appearances, 
and attitudes, but amiable ones* She undoes, by art, or 
rather by awkwardness*, (for true art conceals itself) 'all 
that nature had done for her. Nature formed her almost 
an angel, and she, with infinite pains, makes herself a 
monkey. Therefore* this species of affectation is easily 
imitated, or taken ofi*. Make as msny, and as ugly grim- 
aces, gaotions and gestures as can be made ; and take eere 
that nature never peep out; and you represent coquetish 
affectation to the life. 

Sloth, appears by j'a^'ningj dozing, snoring, the head 
dangling sometimes to one side, sometimes to the other^ 
the arms and legs stretched out, and every sinew of the 
body unstrung, the eyes heavy or closed ; the words, if 
any, crawl out of the iiouth, but half formed, scarce au- 
dible to any ear, and broken off in Uie middle by power- 
ful sleep. 

People who walk in their sleep, (of which our inimitdjle 
Shakespeare has^ in his tragedy of Macbeth, drawn out a 
fine scene) are said to have their eyes open ; though they 
are not the more for that, toirscious of any thing, but (he~ 
dream, which has got possession of their imagt nation < I 
never saw one of those persons; therefore cannot describe 
their manner from nature; but I suppose, their speech is 
pretty much like that of persons dreaming, inarticulate, in- 
coherent, and very differeAt, in its tone^ from what it i^ 

«!a waking. 
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Tnioxicationj shews itself by the eyes halfshoti sleepy, 
stupid, inflamed. An ideot smile, a ridiculous surliness, 
or afieeted bravado^^isgraces the bloated countenance. 
The moutii opeoi tumbles out nonsense in heaps, without 
articulation enough for any ear to take it in, and unwor- 
thy of attention, if it couhl be taken in. The head seems 
too heavy for the neck. The arms dangle from the shoul- 
ders, as if they wete almost cut away, and hung by shreds. 
The legs totter and bend at the knees, as ready to sink 
under the weight of the. reeling body. And a general in- 
capacity, corporeal and mental^ exhibits human nature 
sunk below the brutal. 

^rtger, (violent) or rage, expresses itself with rapidity, 
interruption, noise, harshness and trepidation. The neck 
stretched out ; the head forward, often nodding and shak« 
en in a menacing manner, against the object of the pas« 
slon. The eyes red, inflamed, staring, rolhng, and spark- 
ling ; the eyebrows drawn down over them ; and the fore- 
head wrinkled into clouds. The nostrils stretched wide ; 
every vein swelled; every mu5cl e strained; the breast 
heaving and the breath fetched hard. The mouth open, 
and drawn on each side toward the ears, sliewing the teeth, 
in a gnashing posture. The face bloated, pale, red, or 
sometimes almost black. The feet stamping ; the right 
arm often tl^rown out, and menacing with a clenched fist 
i^aken, and a general and violent agitation of the whole 
tK»dy, 

PeevUhnesSf or ill nature, is a lower degree of anger ; 
and is thereforeexpressed in the above manner, oaly more 
moderate ; with half sentences, and broken speeches, ut- 
tered hastily ; the upper hp drawn up disdainfully ; the 
eyes squint upon the object of displeasure. 

Malice^ of spite, sets the jaws, or gnashes with the teeth ; 
sends blasting flashes from the eyes; draws the mouth 
toward the ears ; clenches both fists, and bends the elbows 
in a straining maimer. The tone of voice and expression^ 
are. much the samt with that of anger ; but the pitch not 
ao loud. 

£ni;y, is a little more mpderata in its gestures, than 
malice ; but much the same in kind. 

Revenge, expresses itself as malice. 
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Crmliy. (See Angers Avernofif MaUc^ and the other 
irascible passions-) 

Complaining y as when one is under violent bodily pain^ 
distorts tlie features \ almost closes the eyes ; sometimes 
raises tliem wishfully ; opens the mouth ; gnashes with 
the teerii ; draws up the upper lip } draws down the head 
upon the breast, and the whole body together. Tlie arms 
are violently bent at the elbows, and the fists strongly 
clenched. The voice is uttered in groans, lamentations, 
and violent screams. Extreme torture produces fainting 
and death. 

Fatigue^ from severe labour, gives a general langour to 
the whole body. The countenance is dejected. (See Grief.) 
The arms hang listless ; the body, if sitting, or lying along, 
be not the posture, stoops, as in old age. (See Dotogs.) 
The legs. If walking, are dragged heavily along, and seem 
at every step ready to bend under the weight of tlie body* 
The voice is weak, and the words hardly enough articuh^ 
ted^to be understood. 

Av^rsiony or hatred, expressed to, or of any person or 
thing, that|f s odious to the speaker, occasions his drawing 
back, as avoiding the approach of what he hates; the 
hands, at the same time, thrown out ispread, as if to keep 
it oft. The fftce turned away from that side toward which 
the bands are thrown out; the eyes looking angrily and 
asquint the same way the hands are directed; the eye- 
brows drawn downwards ; the upper lip disdainfully drawn 
up ; but the teeth set. The pitch of tlie voiee loMd ; the 
tone chiding, and unequal, surly, vehement Thoseaten* 
ces short, and abrupt* 

Commendation^ or approbation, from a superioor, puts 
en the aspect of love, (excluding D^ir^ and Resptct) an<l 
expresses itself in a mild tone of voice; the arms gently 
spread ; the palms of the hands toward the person appro v« 
ed. Exhorting, or encouraging, as of an army by a gef»* 
eral, is expressed with some part of the looks and actions 
of courage. 

Jealousy^ would be likely to be well expressed hy one 
who had often seen prisoners tortured in the dungeons of 
the inquisition, or who had seen what the dungeons of the 
inquisition are the best earthly j&mblem of; , I mean ML 
For next to being in the f ope's or in Satan's prison^ is 
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tbe torture of him who is possessed with tlie spirit of jeai» 
onsy. Being a mixture of passions dtreciiy cootrary to 
ooe another, the person, whose soul is tbe seat of such 
confusion and tumult, must be in as much greater misery 
than Prometheus, with the vulture tearing his liver, as the 
pains of the mind are greater than those of the hody.-^ 
Jealousy is a ferment of lovsy ha4rsd, hopty fear^ shame, 
anodeiy^ suspicion^ grief, piiy^^ «noy, pridsy rage, crueltyf 
v&ngumce, madn$s9y and i£ there be any other tormeHtiog 
passion, which can agitate the human mind. Therefore, 
to express jealousy weP, requires that one know how to 
represent justly all i»iese passions by turns. (See Looe, 
tbutredy &c.) And often, several of them togetlier. Jeal* 
ousy shews itself by restlessness, peevishness, thoughtful- 
ness, anxiety, absence of mind. Sometimes it bursts out 
in piteous complaint, and weeping; then a gleam of hope, 
tJiat all is yet weU, lights up the countemmce into a mo- 
mentary smile. Immediately the face clouded with a 
general gloom, shews the mind overcast again with horrid 
suspicions and.frightful imaginations. Then the arms are 
folded upon the breast; the fists violently clem^lted; the 
rolling bloody eyes dart fury« He hurries to and fro ; he 
has no more rest than a ship in a troubled sea, the sport 
of winds and waves. Again, he composes himself a little 
to reflect on the charms of the suspected person. She ap- 
pears to his imngination like the sweetness of the rising 
dawn. Then his monster breeding fiuicy represents her 
as false as she is fair. Then he roars out al one on the 
rack, when the crael engine rends every joint, and every 
sinew biursts. Then he throws hims^f on the ground. He 
beats his head against the pavement. Then he springs up^ 
and witli the look and action of a fury, bursting hot from 
the abyss, he snatches tbe ifistromeiitJ>f deaths and after 
ripping up the bosom of the loved, suspected, hated, Iap 
menled (air one^ he stabs himself to4he heart, and exhib* 
its a striking proof, how tdrrible aereaturee puny mortal 
is, when agitated by an infernal passion^ 

Dotage^ or infirm old age, shews itself by talkativeneBSi 
boasting of the past, hollowoess of eyes aad cheeks, dim«> 
■ess of sight, deafness, tremourof yoice, the' accents^ 
through default of tseetii^ scarce iatelligibte ; hams weal^ 
knees tottejingi bend pandytie, britow ^oughtDgi fre4|uent 
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expectoration, bi*eath1ess wheezing j laborious groaning, 
the body stoo|>ing under the insupportable load of years 
«vlnch soon shall crush it into the dust, from whence it had 
its orig>n. 

Folly, that is of a natural idiot^ gives the face an habit- 
tuaUthouglit'e3S} brainless grin. The eyes dance from ob* 
ject to object J, without ever fixing steadily upon any one. 
A thousand difiereirt and incolierent passions, looks, ges- 
tures, speeches and absurdities, ai*e played odf every ino- 
uient. 

Distraction^ opens the eyes to a fri|,htful wideness ; rolls 
them hastily and wildly from obj^^* t to object; distorts 
"every feature ; gnashes with the teeth; agitates all parts 
of the body ; rolls in the dust; foams at the mouth ; ut- 
ters with hideous bellowings, execrations, blasphemieSi 
and all that is fierce and outrageous^ rushes furiously on 
all who approach; and if not restrained, tears its own 
flesh and destroys itself. ^ 

Sickness^ has infirmity and feebleness in every naotion 
and utterance. The eyes dim and almost closed ; cheeks 
pale and boUow ; the jaw fallen; the head hung down, as 
if too heavy to 'be supported by the neck. A general in- 
ertia prevails. The voice tn^mbling; the utterance thro' 
the nose; every sentence accompanied with a groan ; the 
hand shaking, and the knees tottering under the body 5 or 
the body stretched helpless on the bed. 

Faintingy produces a sudden relaxation of all that holds 
the human frame together, every sinew and ligament un- 
strung. The colour flies from the vermilion cheek ; the 
sparkhug eye grows dim. Down the body drops, as help-< 
less and senseless aj^ a mass of clay, to which, by its colour 
and appearance, it seems liastening to resolve itself. 
Which leads me to conclude with 

Death, the awful end of all flesh ; which exhibits noth- 
ing in appearance diflerent from what 1 have been just de- 
scribing; for fainting continued &Ads in deatli; a subject 
almost too serious to be made a matter of artificial imi- 
tation. 

. Lower degrees of every passion are to be expressed by. 
more, moderate exertions of voice and gesture, as every 
public spieaker's discretion wiU suggest to him. 
. Mixed passionsj oc em^tio^s o£ ibp umd^ require a mix? 
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ed expression. Pity, for example, is composed of grief 
and love. It is therefore evident that a correct speaker 
must, by his looks and gestures, and hy the tone and pitch 
of bis voice, express both grief and love, in expressing pi- 
ty> and so of the rest.- 

It is to be remembered, that the action, in expresdog 
the various humours and passions, for which I have here 
given rules, is to be suited to the age, sex, condition and 
circumstances of the character. Violent anger, or rage, 
for example, is to be expressed with great agitation, (see 
Anger) but the rage of an infirm old man, of a woman, 
and of a youth, are i^U different from one another, and 
from that of a man in the fiower of his age, as every speak* 
er's discretion will suggest. A hero may shew fear or 
sensibility of pain ; but not in tlie same manner as a girl 
would express those sensations. Grief ma 3^ be expressed 
by a person reading a melancholy story, or a description in 
a room. It may be acted upon the stage. It may be dwdt 
upon by the pleader at the bar ; or it may have a place in 
a sermon. The passion is still grief. But the . manner of 
expressing it will be different in each of the speakers, if 
they have judgment. 

A correct speaker does not make a movement of limb| 
or feature for whtch he has not a reason. If he address- 
es heaven, he looks upward. If he speak of his fellow- 
creatares, he looks round upon them. The spirit of what 
be says, or is said to him, appears in his look. If he ex« 
presses amazement, or would excite it, he lifts up his hands 
and eyes. If he invites to virtue and happiness, he spreads 
his arms, and looks benevolent. If he threat^s the vens 
geance of heaven against vice, he bends his eyebrows into 
wrath, and menaces with his arm and countenance. He 
does not needlessly saw the air with his arm, nor stab 
himself with his finger. He does not clap his right hand 
upon his breast, unless he has occasion to speak of him* 
self, or to Introduce conscience, or somewhat sentimental. 
He does not start back, unless he wants to express horrour 
or aversion. He does not come forward, but when he has 
occasion to solicit. He does not raise his voice, but to 
express somewhat peculiarly emphatical. He does not 
lower if, but to contrast the raising of it. His eyes, by 
turns, according to the humour^of the mailer he has 10 ex- 
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press, sparkle fury; brighten into joys glance disdaia; 
meit into grief J frown disgust and hatred; languish into 
love; or glare distraction. 



RULES RESPECTING ELOCUTION, 

[Extracted from Walkbk's Speaker.] 

RULE I. 

IM yo%ir Abticulation be Distinct and DelibtraU. 
A GOOD articulation consists in giving a clear and 
full utterauce to the several simple and complex sounds. 
The nature of these sounds, therefore, ought to be well 
understood i aod much pains should be taken to discover 
ttnd correct those faults in articulation, whicli though of- 
ten ascribed to some defect in the organs of speech, are 
feneraily tiie consequence of inattention or bad example. 
Many of these respect the sounding of the consonants. 
Some cannot pronounce the letter Z, and others the simple 
sounds r^ s^ ihf fh ; others generally omit the aspirated. 
These faults may be corrected, by reading sentences, so 
contrived as often to repeat the faulty sounds, and by 
guarding against them in-famtliar conversation. 

Otlier defects in articulatioa regard the complex sounds, 
and consist in a confused and cluttering pronunciation of 
words. The most efiectual methods of conquering this 
babit, are, to read aloud passages chosen for the purpose 
(such for instance as abound with long and unusual words, 
or in which many short'^syllables come together) and to 
read, at certain stated times, much slower than the sense 
and just speaking would require. Almost all persons, who 
have not studied theart of speaking, have a habit of utter- 
ing their words so rapidly, that this latter exercise oirglit 
generally to be made use of for a considerable time at first ; 
for where there is a uniformly rapid utterance, it is abso< 
lutely impossible that there should be strong emphasis, 
natural tones, or any just elocution. 

Ann at nothing higher, till you can read distinctly and 
deliberately. 
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Learn to ispeak slow, all other graceis^ 
Will follow in their proper places. 

RULE II. 

Let your Pronunciation ht Bold and Forcible. 

AN insipid flatness and languor is almost the universal 
fault in reading, and even public speakers often suffer their 
words to drop from their jips with such a faint and feeble 
utterance, that they ;:)ppear neither to understand or feel 
what they say themselves, nor to have any desire that it 
should be understood or felt by their audienee. This is a 
fundamental fault ; a speaker without energy is a lifeless 
statue. 

In order to acquire a forcible nranner of pronouncing 
your wordJ, inure yourself while reading, to draw in as 
touch air as your lungs can contain with ease, and to ex- 
pel it with vehemence, in uttering those sounds which re» 
quire an emphatical pronunciation ^ read aloud in the open 
^r, and with all the exertion you can command ^ preserve 
your body in an erect attitude while you are speaking ; 
let all the consonant sounds be expressed with a full im- 
pulse or percussion of the breath, and a forcible action of 
the organs employed in. forming them ^ and let all ^the 
Vowel sounds, have a full and bdd utterance^ Practice 
these rules with perseverance^ till you have acquired 
strength and energy of speech. 

But in observing this rule, beware of running into the 
extreme of vociferation. We find this fault chieflynimong 
those, who, in contempt and despite of all rule and pro- 
propriety,^ are determined to command the attention of 
the vulgar. These are the speakers^ who in Shakespeare's 
phrase, "offend the judicious hearer to the soul, by tear- 
ing a passion to rags, to very tatters, to split the ears of 
the groundlings.'' Cicero compares such speakers to crip- 
ples, who get on horseback because th^y oannot walk ; 
they bellow, because they cannot speak. 

RULE in- 

Acquire a coiiipasi ahd varUty in the Height of your voice. 
THE montJtony so much complained of in public speak- 
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ers, is chiefly owing to tlie neglect of lliis rule. They 
generally content themselves with one certain key which 
they employ on all occasions, and on every subject ; or if 
they attempt variety, it is only in proportion to the num- 
ber of iheir hearers, and the extent of the places in which 
they speak ; imagining that speaking in a high key, is the 
same thing as speaking loud ; and not obsei*ving, that 
whether a speaker shall be heard or not, depends more 
upon the distinctness and force with which he utters his 
words, than upon the height, at which he pitches his voice. 

But it is an essential qualification of a good speaker, to 
be able to alter the height, as well as the strength and the 
tone of his voice, ns occasion requires. Different species 
of speaking require different heights of voice. Nature in- 
structs us to relate a story, to support an argument, to 
command a servant, to utter exclamations of anger or 
rage, and to pour forth lamentations and sorrows, not on- 
ly with different tones, but different elevations of voice- 
Men at different ages of life, and in different situations, 
speak in very different keys. The vagrant, when he begs ; 
the soldier, when he gives the word of command; the watch- 
man, when he announces tlie hour of the night ; the sove- 
reign, when he issues his edict; the senator, when he har* 
i«ngues ; the lover, when he whispers his tender tale, do 
not differ more in the tones which they use, than in the . 
key in which they speak. Reading and speaking, there- 
fore, in which all the variations of expression in real life 
are copied, must have continued variations in the height 
of the voice. 

To acquire the power of chatiging the key on which you 
speak at pleasure, accustom yourself to pitch your voice 
in different keys, from the loiwest to the highest notes you 
command. Many of those would neither be proper nor 
agreeable in sneaking ; but th^ exercise will give you such 
a command oi voice as is scarcely to be acquired by any 
other method. Having repeated (he experiment till you 
can speak with ease at several heights *of the voice ; read, 
as exercises on this rule, such compositions as have a va- 
.riety of speakers, or such as relate dialogues, observing 
the height of voice which is proper to each, and endeav- 
ouring to change them as nature directs. 

In the same composition tliere may be frequent occasions 
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to alter the Inetight of the voi^ei in passing from one part 
to another^ without any change of person. Sliakespeare's 
*'All the world's a stage>'^ Szc and his description of the 
Queen of the Fairies^ afford examples of tliis. Indeed 
every sentence which is read or spoken will adipit of dif«* 
ferent elevations of the voice in difierent parts of it ; and 
on this chiefly^ perhaps entirely, depends the melody of 
pronunciation. 

RULE IV. 

Pronounce your words with propriUy and elegance* 
IT is not easy indeed to fix upon your standard, bv 
>(vhich the prgpriety of pronunciation is to be determitieoL 
Mere men of learning; in attempting to make the etymol- 
ogy of words the rule of pronunciation, often pronounce 
VKords in a manner, which brings upon them the charge of 
affectation and,pedlantry. Mere men of the world, not- 
withstanding all their politeness, often retain so much of 
their provincial dialect, or commit such errours both in 
speaking and writing, as to exclude them from the honour 
of beii/g the standard of accurate pronunciation. We 
should perhaps iook for this standard only among those 
who unite these two characters, and with the ^correctness 
and precision of true learning combine the ease and ele- 
gance of genteel life. An attenlion^to such models, and 
a free intercourse with the polite world, are the best 
guards against the peculiarities and vulgarisms of provin- 
cial dialects. Those which respect the pronunciation of 
words are innumerable. Some of the principal of them 
afe--«mitting the aspirate h where it ought to be used, 
and inserting it where there should be none : Confound- 
ing and interchanging the v and to; pronouncing the dip- 
thong c?t< like au or Uke oo, and the vowel i like oi or e; 
and cluttering many consonantly together without regard- 
ing the vowels. TKese faults, and all .others of the same 
nature, must be corrected. in tb» pronunciation of a gen- 
tleman, who is supposed to have seen too much of the 
world, to retain the peculiarities of the district in which lie « 
was bom. 
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RULE Y. 

Tronounce every word consisting of more than one syllatte 

with its proper Accent. 
THERE is a necessity for this direction, because many 
speakersiiave affected an unusal and pedantic mode of ac- 
<:enting words, laying it down as a rule, that the accent 
should be east as far backwards as possible ; a rule which 
has no foundation in the construction of the English lan- 
guage, or in the laws of harmony. In accenting words, 
the general custom and a good ear are the best gnijdes : 
Only it may be observed that accent should be regutated, 
not by any arbitrary rules of quantity, or by the false idea 
that there"^ are only two lengths in syllables and that two 
short syllables are always equal to one lmig,'l>ul b^ the 
•number and nature of the simple sounds* 

RULE VL 

In every SentenUj distinguish the more Significant Wobds 
by a natural^ forcible and varied emphatisB 

EMPHASIS points out Che precise meaning of a sen- 
tence, shews in wjiat manner one idea is connected with 
and rises out of another, marks the several clauses of a 
sentence, gives to every part its proper sound, and thus 
conveys to the mind of the reader the full import of th^ 
whole. It is in the power of emphasis to make long and 
complex sentences appear intelligible and perspicuous. 
But for this purpose it is neeessary that the reader should 
he perfectly acquainted with the exact construction and 
full meaning of every sentence which he recites. Without 
this it IS impossible-to give those infleclions and variations 
to the voice, which nature requires ; and it is for want oif 
this previous study, more perhaps than from any other 
^ause, that we so often hear persons read with an improp- 
er emphasis, or with no emphasis at all, that is, wiih a 
stupid monoton3^ Much tstudy and pains is necessary in 
acquiring the habrtof justand forcible pronunciation ; and 
It can only be the efiecl of close attention and. long prac- 
tice, to be able with a mere glance of the eye, to read any 
jpiece with good emphasis arSi good discretionr, 

^t is anothei: ofSce of emphasis to express the opposition 
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between tiie several parts of a sentence where the style ist 
pointed and antithetical. Pope's Essay on Man^ and bis 
Moral Essay S) and the Proverbs of Solomoni will furnish 
many proper exercises in this species of speaking. In 
some sentences the antithesis is double^ and even treble ;: 
these must be express in reading, by a very distinct em- 
phasis on each pAri of the opposition. The following in- 
stances are of this kind : 

Anger may glance into the breast of a wise man ; but 
rests only in the bosom of fools. 

An angry man who suppresses his passion, thinks worse 
than he speaks ^ and an angry man that, will chide speaks 
worse than he thinks. 

Better reign in hell, than serve in heaven. 

He raisM a mortal to the akiet i 
She brought an angel down. 

Eraphasts likewise serves to express some, particular 
meaning not Immediately arising from the wor^, but de« 
pending upon the intention of the speaker, or some inci- 
dental circumstance. The following short'sentence may 
have three di^rent meanings, according to the difier^nt 
places of the emphasis ^ Do you intend to go to London 
this summsr f 

In order to acquire a habit of speaking with a just and 
forcible emphasis, nothing more is necessary than previ- 
ously to sttidy the construction, meaning and spirit of ev- 
ery sentence, and to adhere as nearly as p<^ible to the 
manner in which we distinguish one word fromanother in 
conversation ; for in familiar discourse we scarce ever fail 
to express ourselves emphatieaily, or place the emphasis 
improperly. With respect to artificial helps, such as dis* 
tinguisbing words or clauses of sentences by particular 
cliaracters. or marks ^ I believe it will ali^ays be founds 
u[)on trial, that they mislead, instead of assist the reader,. 
by not leaving him at full liberty to follow his own under- 
standing and feelings. 

Tiiemost common faults respecting emphasis are laying 
so strong «n emphasis on one word as to leave no power 
of giving a particular force to other words, which, Ihough 
not equally, are in a certain degree emphatical y ana plac* 
ing the greatest stress on conjunctive particles^ and other 
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words of secondary ioiportanee. These faults are strongs 
]y characterized in Churchill's censure of MosStop. 

With stadkd impropritties of speech 
He soars beyonci the hackney critic's Nbeb« 
To epithets allots en^batic Btate» 
WhiUt principles, ungrac'd like Ucquies wait $ 
In ways first trodden by himself excells 
And stands alone in undeclinables ; 
Conjanetion, preposition, adverb, join 
^ To stamp new vigour on ikt nervous liile. . 
In monosyllables his thunders roll 
Hsy SHI, IT, AMD, w$, YC, THaY| fright the soul. 

Emphasis is often destroyed by an injudicious atteaipt 
to read melodiously. Agreeable inflections and easy va- 
riations of the voice, as far as ihey arise from, or ar^ con- 
sistent with just speaking, are; worthy of attention. But 
to substitute one unmeaning tone, in the room of all the 
proprieties and graces of good docution^ and then to ap- 
plaud this manner, under the appellatioD o£muncal speak* 
mg, can only be the Effect of great ignorance and inatteo^ 
tion, or of a depraved taste, ff public speaking must be 
musical, let' the words be set to music in recitative, that 
these melodious speakers may no longer lie open to the 
sarcasm : Do you read or sins ? If you nng^ you sing very 
ill Seriously, it is much to De wondered at that this kind 
of reading, which has so little merit considered* as music, 
and none at all considered as speaking, should be so stu- 
diously practised by many speakers, and so much admir- 
ed by many hearers. Can a method of reading, which is 
so entirely different from tlie usual manner of conversa- 
tion, be natural and right,B Is it possible that all the va- 
rieties of sentiment which a pCiblic speaker has occasion 
to introduce, should be properly expressed by one melo- 
dious tone and cadence, employed alike on all occasions, 
and for all purposes ? 

RULE VIL 

Acquire a just vfirieiy of Pausx and Cadence. 
ONE of the worst faults a speaker can have^ is to make 
no other pauses, than what he finds barely necessary for 
breathing. I know of nothing that such a speaker caa so 
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properly be compared to^ as an alarm bell, which, when 
once set a gom^, clatters on till the weight that moves it 
is run down. Withoat pauses, the sense must always ap- 
pear confused and obscure, and often be misunderstood ; 
and the spirit and energy of the piece must be wholly lost. 
In executing this part of the office of a speaker, it will 
by no means be sufficient to attend to the points used in 
printing ; for these are fkr from markfng all the pauses 
which ought to be made in speaking. A mechanical atteu* 
tion to these resting places has perhaps been one chief cause 
of monotony, by leading the reader to an uniform cadence 
at every full peiiod. The use of points is to assist the read- 
er in discerning the grammatical construction, not to c^l- 
rect his pronunciation. In reading, it may often be |«u • 
per to make a pause where the printer has made none. 
Nay, it is very allowable for the sake of pointing out the 
sense more strongly, preparing the audience for what is to 
follow, or enabling the speaker to alter the tone or height 
of the voice, sometimes to make a very considerable pause, 
where the grammatical construction requires none at all. 
In doing this, however, it is necessary that in the word 
immediately preceding the pause, the voice be kept up in 
such a manner as to intimate to the hearer that the sense 
is not completed* Mr. Garrick, the first of speakers, of- 
ten observed thi3 rule with great success. This par Ocular 
excellent Mr. Sterne has &scribed in his usual sprightly 
manner. See tlie following work. Book YI, Chapter IIL 
. Before a full pause it has been customary in reading to 
drop the voice in an uniform manner ; and tliis has been 
called the cacUnce. But surely nothing can be more de- 
structive of all propriety and energy than this habit. The 
tones and heights at the c)ose of a sentence ought to be 
infinitely diversified, according to the general nature of 
the discourse, and the particular construction and mean- 
ing of the sentence* In plain narrative, and especially in 
argumentation, the least attention to the manner tn wluch 
we relate a story, or support an argument in conversatipn, 
will sh^w, that it is more frequently proper to raise the 
voice, than to fall it at the end of a sentence. Interroga* 
tives, where the speaker seems to expect an answer, should 
almost always be elevated at the close, with a particular 

tonci to indicate that a question is asked« Some sentences 
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are so constructed^ that the last words require a stronger 
emphasis than an^ of the preceding; while otliers admit 
of being closed with a soft and gentle sound. 

Where there is nothing in thb sense which requires the 
last sound to be elevated or emphaticali an easy fall suffi- 
cient to shew that the' sense is finished^ will be proper. 
And in' pathetic pieces, especially those of the plaintive, 
tender or solemn kind, the tone of the passion will often 
require a still greater cadence of the voice. But before a 
speaker can be able te fall his voice with propriety and 
judgment at the close of a seiltencei he must be able to 
keep it from falling, and raise it with all the variation 
whicli the sense requires. The best method of correcting 
a uniform cadence is fi^uently to read select sentences^ 
iU' which the style is pointed, and frequent antitheses are 
introduced, and argumentative pieces or sucli as abound 
with interrogatives. 

RULE vnr. 

Accompany tke Emotions tmd Pcuisions which your word:> ex* 
pressy by correspondent tones, looks and oESTumES. 
THERE is the language of emotions and passions as 
well as of ideas. To express the latter is the peculiar pro- 
vince of words ; to express the former, nature teaches us 
to make use of tones, looks and' gestures. When anger, 
fear, joy., grief, love, or any other active passion arises in 
our minds, we naturally discover it by the particular man* 
ner in which we utter our words; by the features of the 
countenance, and by other well known srgns. And even 
when we speak without any of the more violent emotions^ 
some kind of feehng usually accompanies our words, and 
this, whatever it be) hath its proper external expression.. 
Expression in^d hath been so little studied in public 
speaking, that we seem almost to have forgotten the Ian- 
. guage of nature, and are ready to tronsider eveiy attempt 
to recover it, as the laboured and efiected effort of art; 
But nature is always the same ;* and every judicious imi«> 
tation of it will always be pleasing. Nor can any one de^ 
serve the appellation of a good speaker, much less of a 
complete orator, till to distinctarticulation, a good coni« 
niand of voice, and just emphasis, lie is able to add the 
nious expressions of emotion and passion. 
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To entimerate these expressions, and des<;nbe them in 
all their variations is impracticable. Atteinptt have been 
made with some success to analyze tlie Language of ideas ; 
litit the language of sentiment and enootion has never yet 
been analyzed ; and perhaps it is not ivithin tlie reach of 
human ability, to write a philosophical grammar of the 
passions. Or if it were possible in any degree to execute 
this design, I cannot think, that from such a grammar il 
would be possible for any one to instruct himself in the use 
of the language. All endeavours therefore* to make men 
orators by describing to them in words the taiaaner in 
which their voice, countenance and hands are to be em- 
ployedi in expressing the passionsi must in my apprehen- 
sion, be weak and IneffectuaU And, perhaps, the only in- 
struction which can be given with advantage on this head, 
IS this general one r Observe is what manner the several 
emotions or passions are expressed in real life, or by those 
who have with great labour and taste acquired a power of 
imitating nature ; and accustom yourself either to follow 
the great original itself, or the best copies you meet with^ 
always however, *^ with this special observance, that you 
overstep not the modesty of nature.'' 

In the application of these rules to practice, in order to 
acquire a just and gri^cefui docutien> it will be necessary 
to go througii a regular course of exercises; beginning 
with such as are most easy, and proceeding by slow steps 
to such as are most difficult. In the choice of these, the 
practitioner should pay a particular attention to his pre- 
vailing defects, whether they regard articulation, command 
of voice, emphasis or cadence : And he should content 
himself with reading and speaking witli as immediate view 
to the correcting of his fundamental faults, before he aims 
at any thing higher* This- may be irksome and disagree- 
able ^ it may require much patience and resolution ; but 
it is the only way to succeed. For if a man cannot read 
simple sentences, or plain narrative, or didactic pieces, 
with distinct articuhition, just emphasis, and proper tones, 
bow can he expect to do justice to the sublime descrip- 
tions of poetry, or the animated language of the passions ? 

In performing these exercises, the learner should daily 
read aloud by himself, and as often as he has an oppor- 
tiinHy> uiader tb^ direction of au in^itructyr or friend. He 
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should also freqaetitly recite compositions memonlcr. T&ris 
method has several advantages : It obliges the speaker to 
dwell upon the idea which he is to express, and hereby 
enables him to.discern their particular meaning and force^ 
and gives him a previous knowledge of ifie several inflec- 
tions, eMphasis anil tones which' the words require. And 
by taking, his eyes from the book, it in part relieves hiai 
from the influenee of the schooiboy ha^iit of reading in a 
different key and tone from that of conversation 3 and 
gives him greater liberty to attempt the expression of the 
countenance and gesture. 

It were much to be wished, that all public speakers woidd 
deliver their thdbghts and sentiments, eiiiier from memory 
o.r immediate conc<eptioji : For, besides that, there is an 
artificial uniformity which almost always distinguishes 
reading from speaking, th^ fixed posture, and the heading 
of the head, which reading reqinres« are inconsistent igMi 
the freedom^ ease and variety of just elocution, fiut if 
this is too much to be expected, especially from preach- 
ers, who have so much to compose, and are so often call- 
ed upon to speak in puUic; it is however extremely de- 
sirable, that they should make themselves so well acquaint- 
ed with their discourse as to be able with a single glance 
of the eye, iQitake in several clauses, or the whole of a 
sentence. 
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SECTION I. 



SELECT SENTENCES. 

I. 

MAN'S chief good is an upright mind, which na 
earthly power can bestow, nor tiake front him. 

We ought to distrust our passions, even when they ap* 
pear.the most reasonable. 

It is idle as well as absurd to impose our opinions upoa 
others* The same ground of conyiction operates differ- 
ently on the same man in different oireumstances, and on 
diilerent men in the same circumstances^ 
" Choose what is most fit ; custom will m^ke it the most 
agreeable. 

A cheerful countenance betokens a good heart. 

Hypocrisy is iT homage that vice pays to virtue. 

Anxiety and constraint ar^ the constant attendants of 
pride. 

Men make themselves ridiculous, not so much by the 
qualities they have, as b^ the afi'ectation of those they 
have not. 

Nothing blunts the edge of ridicule so effectually as 
good humour. 

To say little and perform much, is the characteristic of 
a great mind. 

A man who gives his children a habit of industry, pro- 
vides for them belter than giving them a stock of money. 
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n. 

OUR good or bad fortune depends g;reatly pa the choice 
we make of our frieods. 

The young are staves to noveltyi the old to custom* 

No preacher is so successful as time. It gives a turn 
of thought to tlie aged^ which it was impossible to inspire 
wiiile tliey were young* 

Every man, however little, makes a figure in his own 
eyes 

Self-partiality hides from us those very faults in ouf^ 
selves, whidi we see and blame in others. 

The injuries we do, and those we suffe% are seldom 
w^ghed in the same balance. 

Men generally put a greater value upon the favours they 
bestow, than upon those they receive. 

He who is pu^d up with the first gale of prosperity^, 
will bend beneath the first blast of adversity. 
^ Adversity borrows its sharpest sting from our impa- 
tience. 

Men commonly owe their virtue or their vieei to educa<^ 
lion as much as to nature. 

There is no such fop as my young master, of his lady 
mother's makipg. She bloi^s him up with self*co«'ceit 
and there she stops. She makes a man of him at twelvci 
and a boy all his life after. ^ 

An infaUible way to make your child miserable, is to 
satisfy all his demands. Passion swells by gratification ; 
and the impossibility of satisfying every one of^his de- 
sires will oblige you to stop short at last, after he has be- 
come headstrong. « 

III. 

W£ esteem most things according to their intrinsic 
merit ; it is strange, man should be an exception. We 
prize a horse for his strength and courage, not for his fur- 
niture. We prize a man for his sumptuous palace, his 
great train, his vast revenue ; yet these are his furniture, 
4iot hi^ naind. 

The true conveniences of life are cojnmon to the king 
with his meanest subject. The king's sleep is not sweeter, 
n«r bis appetite better. *• 
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The pomp which distinguishes the great man from the 
nob, defends him not from the fever, nor from grief. 
Give a prince all the names of majesty thaf are found in 
a folio dictionary, the ftrst attack of the gout will make 
bim forget his palace and his guards, if he be iti dioler, 
will his princedom prevent him from turning pale, and 
gnashing his teeth Hke a fool ? The smallest prick of a nail, 
the slightest passion^ the soul, is capable of rendering in- 
sipid tibe monarch V of the world. 

Narrow minds tnink nothing right that is above their 
own capacity. 

Those who are the most faulty, are the most prone to 
find fault in others. « 

The first and most imponant female quality is 8weet« 
ness of temper. Heaven did not give to the female sek^ 
insinuation and persuasion, in order to be surly ; it did 
not make them weak in order to be imperious ; it did not 
give them a sweet voice in order to be employed in scold- 
ing ; it did not provide them with delicate features in or- 
der to be disfigured with tmger. 

Let fame be regarded, but conscience much more. It 
is an empty joy to appear better than you are ; but a 
great blessing to be what you ought to be.^ 

Let your conduct be the result deliberation, never of 
impatience. 

In the conduct of life, let it be one great aim to show 
that every thing you do proceeds from yourself, not from 
your 4f)assions. Chrysippus rewards in joy^ chastises in 
wrath, doth every thing in passion. No person stands 
in awe of Chrysippus, no person is grateful to him. Why ? 
Because it i$ not Chrysippus who acts, but his passions. 
We shun him in wrath, as we shun a wild •beast ; and this 
is all the authority he hath over us« 

Indulge not desire, at the^xpence of the sliglitest ar- 
ticle of virtue; pass once its limits, and you fall headlong 
into vice. 

Eicamine well the counsel that favours your desires. 

The gratificatipn of desire is sometimes the worst thing 
4l»at can befal us* 

IV. 

TO be aogry, is to punish myself for the fault of an- 
other. 
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A word dropped by cliance from your fk^iend^ ofTends 
your delicacy. Avoid a hasty reply $ and beware of 
opening your discontent t# the first person you meet 
When you are cool it will vanish, and leave no impression. 

The most profitable revenge, the most rational, and the 
most pleasant, is to make it the interest of the injarious 
person, not to hurt you a second time. 

it was a saying of Socrates, that we should eat and 
drink in order to live ; instead of living^ as many do, in 
order to eat and drink. 

Be moderate in your pleasures, that yo\ir relish for 
them may continue. 

Time is requisite to bring great projects to maturity. 

Precipitation ruins the b?st contrived plan; patience 
ripens the most difficult^ 

When we sum up the miseries of life, the grief bestowed 
on trifles makes a gr^at part of the account ; trifles which, 
neglected, are nothing. How shameful such a weakness f 

The pensionary de Witt being asked how he could 
transact such a variety of business without confusion, an* 
swered, that he never did but one thrng at a time. 

Quard your weak side from being known. If it be at- 
tacked, the best way is to join in the attack. 

Francis I, consulting with his generals how to lead his 
army over tl^ Alps, into Italy, Amarel, his fool, sprung 
from a corner, and advised him to consult rather how to 
bring it back. 

The best practical rule of morality is, never to do but 
what we are willing all the world should know. 

Solicitude in hiding failings makes them appear the 
greater. It is a safer and easier course, frankly to ac- 
knowledge them. A man owns that he is ignorant ; we ad* 
mire his modesty. He says he is old ; we scarce think 
him so. He declares himself poor; we do not believ^it. 

When you descant on the faults of others^ consider 
whether you be not guilty of the same. To gain knowl- 
edge of ourselves, the best way is to convert the imperfec- 
tions of others into a mirror, for discovering our own. 

Apply yourself inore to^acquire knowledge than to show 
it. Men commonly take great pains to put off the little 
stock they have ; but they take little pains to acquire 
tnore* 
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Never suffer your courage to be fierce, your resolution 
obstinate, your wisdom cunning, nor. your patience sullen. 

To measure all reason by our own, is a plain act of in- 
justice; it is an encroachment on the common rights of 
mankind. 

If you would teach secr<Bcy to others, begin with your- 
self. How can you expect another will keep your secret, 
when yourself cannot ? 

A nianV fortune IS more frequenjly made by his tongue 
than by his virtues; and more frequ^nlly cruslied by it 
(ban by his vices. 

EVEN self interest is a motive for benevolence. There 
are none so low, but may have it in their power to return 
a good office. 

To deal with a man," you must know his temper, by 
which you can lead him ; or bis ends, by which you can 
persuade him ; or his friends, by whom you can govern 
him. 

The first ijigredient in conversation is truth 5 the next 
good sense ; the third good humor ^ the last, wit. 

The great errpur in conversation is, to be fonder of 
speaking than of hearing. Few show more complaisance 
than to pretend to hearken, intent all the while upon what 
they themselves have to say, not cousidiering, that to seek 
one's ovm pleasure, so passionately, is not the wa}* to 
please others. 

To be -an Englishman in London, a Frenchman in Pa*" 
ris, a Spaniard in Madrid, is no easy matter, and yet it is 
necessary. 

A man entirely without ceremony has need of great 
merit* 

He who cannot bear a jest « ought never to make one; 

In the deepest distress, /virtue is more illustrious than 
vice in Its highest prosperity. ^-^ ^ 

No man is so foolish but he may give good counsel at 
a time ; no man sa wise but he may err, if he take no 
counsel but his own. 

He whose ruling passion is love of praise, is a slave to 
every one who has a tongue for detraction. 
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Always to indulge our appetites^ is to extinguish theiri* 
Abstaio, thai y^ may enjo^. 

To have your enemy in your poiirer, and yet to do him 
good, is the greatest heroism. 

Modesty, were it to be recommended for nothing else, 
leaves a man at ease, by pretending to little, whereas vain 
glory requires perpetual labour, to appear what one is 
not. If we have sense, modesty best sets it off; if not, 
best hides the want 

Wiien, even in the beat of dispute, I yield to my an- 
tagonist, my victory over myself is more illustrious thail 
over him, liad he yielded to me. 

Tlie refined luxuries of the table, besides enervating the 
body, poison that very, pleasure they are intended to prb- 
mote; for, by isoliciting the appetite, they exclude the 
greatest pleasure of taste, that which :arises from the grat* 
location of hunger. 

VI.— I%e Fox cmdifu G/^a^.-^DoDSLtiVs Fables^ 
A FOX and a Goal travelling together, in a very sultry 
da^. found themselves exceedingly thirsty; wjien looking 
round the country in order to discover a place where 
they migiit probably meet with water, they at length de- 
scried a clear spring, at the bottom of a well. They both 
eagerly descended ; and having sufficiently allayed their 
thirst, began to consider how tliey should get put. Many- 
expedients for that purpose, were mutually proposed and 
rejected. At last, the crafty Fox cried out with great 
joy — I have a thought just struck into my niiiHl, which, I 
am confident, will extricate us OMt of our difficulty : Do 
you, said he to the Goal, only rear yourself up upon your 
bind legs, and rest your fore feet against the side of the 
well. In this posture I will climb up to your head, from, 
which I shall be able with a spring, to reach the top ; and 
when I am once there, you are sensible it will be very 
easy for me Of pull you out by the horns. The simple 
Goat liked the proposal well, and immediately placed 
himself as directed ; by means of whicb,4he FoXj without' 
much difficult}'^ gained the top. And now^ said the Goat^ 
give me the assistance you promised. Thou old fool^ re-^ 
plied the Fox, hadst thou buthalf as much brains as beard^ 
*hou wouldst never have believed that I would hazard my 
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own life to save thine. However, I will leave with thee 
a piece of advice^ which may be of service to thee hereaf- 
ter, if thoa shouldst have the. good fortune to make thy 
escape : Never venture into a well again, before thou hast 
weil considered how to get out of it. 

VII.— The FoK and the Stork —I b. 

THE Fox, though, in general, icore inclined to rogue- 
ry than wit, had once a strong uiclination to piay the wag 
with his neighbour the Stork; He accordingly incited 
her to dinner in great form ; but when it came upon the 
table, the Stork found it consisted entirely of different 
soups, served up in broad shallow dishes, so that^ she 
could only dip in the end of her bill^ but could* not pd^si- 
bly satisfy her hunger. The Fox lapped it up very read- 
ily ; and every now and ti)en, addressing himself to his 
guest, desired to know how site hkeii iter entertainment; 
hoped that every thing was seasoned to her mind ; and 
protested he was very sorry to see her eat so sparingly. 
The Stock pierceivii^ she was played upon, took no notice 
of it, but pretended to like e%ery dish extremely ; 3nd> at 
parting, pressed the Fox so earnestly to return her visit, 
that he cou)d not in civility refuse. The day arrived, 
and he repaired to his appointment ; but to his great mor- 
tiUcatlon, when dinner appeared, he ibund it composed of 
minced meat, served up in long narrow necked glasses ; 
so that he was only tantalized with the sight of what it 
was impossible for him to taste. The Stork thrust in her 
loiig hill and helped herself very plentifully ; then, turning 
to Reynard, who wtis eagerly licking the outside of a jar^ 
where some sauce had been spilled-^I am very glad, said 
she, sniillng, that you seem to have so good an appetite ; 
I hope you will make as hearty a dinner at my tahle, as I 
did, the other day, at yours. Reynard hung down his 
head, and looked very much displeased. Nay, nay, said 
the Storkj don't pretend to be out of humour about the 
mattery they that cannot take a jest should never make 
one. 

YHL— r/w Court of Death.— In. 

DEATH, the Icing of terrours, was determined to 
choose a prime niiinister; and his pale courtiers, the 
ghastly train of diseases, were all summoned to attend i 
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wl^n epcb preferred his claim to the honour of this illus- 
trious office. Fever urged the numbers he destroyed ; 
cold Palsy set forth his pretensions, by shaking all his 
litoibs; and Dropsy, by his swelled, unwieldly carcase. 
Gout hobbled t^p, and alledged his great power in racking 
•very joint; and Asthma's inability to speak, was a strong 
tliough silent argument in favour of his claim. Stone and 
Colic pleaded their violence; Plague his rapid progress ia 
destruction ; and Consumption, though slow, insisted that 
he was suro. In the midst of this contention, tiie court 
was disturbed^ with the noise of music, dancing, feasting 
and revelry ; when immediately entered a lady, with a 
bold lascivious liir, and a flushed and jovial comitenance ; 
sl)£ was attended on one hand by a troop of cooks and 
bacchanals ; and on the other by a train of wanton youths 
and damsels, who danced, half naked, to the softest ^nusl- 
cal instruments ; her name was iNTBMpefiANCB. She wav- 
ed lier hand, and thus addressed the crowd of diseases ; 
give way ye sickly band of pretenders, nor dare to vie 
with my superLour merits in the service of this great raoa* 
ardi. Am I not your parent ? the author of your beings ? 
do ye not derive the power of shortening human life al- 
most wholly from me ? Who, then, so Bt as myself for 
this important office ? Tlie grisly monarch grinned a sinile 
of approbation, placed her at his right hand, and siie im-> 
mediately became his principal favourite and pr«me min* 
ister. 

JX.—The Partial Judge.-^B. 
A FARMER came to a neighbouring lawyer, express- 
ing great concern for an accident which, he said, had just 
happened. One of your oxen, continued he, has been 
gored by an unlucky bull of mine ; and I should be glad 
to know how I am to make you reparation. Thou art a 
very honest feUow, replied the Lawyer, and wilt not think 
it unreasonable, that I expect one of thy oxen in return. 
It is no more than justice, quoth the Farmer, to be^ sure : 
But, what did I say ? — I mistake. It is your bull that has 
killed one of my oxen. Indeed ! says the Lawyer ; that 
alters the case : I must inquire into the affair ; and if — 
And IF \ said the Farmer — the business, I find, would 
have been concluded without an if, had you been as ready 
to do justice to others, as to exact it from them. 
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X. — Hu sick Lion J the PoXy and th& WoI/.-^Ib. 
A LION9 having surfeited himself with feasting too 
luxuriously ou the carcase of a wild Boar^ was seized with 
a violent. and flangerou3 disorder. The beasts of the for- 
est flocked, in great numbers^ to pay tlieir respects to 
hioi upon the occasion, and scarce one was absent except 
(he Fox. The Wolf an illnatured and malicious beast, 
seized this opportunity to accuse the Fox of pride, ingrat- 
itude and disaffection ,« to his majesty. In the midst of 
this invective, the Fox entered ; who, having heard part 
of the Wolf's accusation, and oi^served the Lion'^s counte- 
nanee-to be kindled into wrath, thus adroitly accused him- 
self^ and retorted upon his accuser : I sefi many here, who^ 
with mere lip service, have pretended to show you tljcw- 
loyahy ; but, fqr my part, from the moment I heard of 
your majesty's illness, neglecting useless complin^ents, I 
employed myself, oay and night, to inquire, among the 
most learned physicians, an infallible remedy for your 
disease, and have, at length happily been informed of 
one. It is a plaster made of ^art of a Wolf 's skin taken 
warm fro^ his back, and laid to your majeMy's stomach. 
This remedy was no sooner proposed than it was deter* 
^lined thai the experiment should be tried/ and wbilstthe 
operation was performing, the Fox, with a sarcastic smile^ 
whispered this useful maxim in the Wolf's ear^ if. you 
would be safe from liarm yourself, learn, for the future, 
not to meditate mischief against others. 

Hh-^Dishanesty funished* — Kane*s Hints. 
AN usurer, having lost a hundred pounds in a bag^ 
piromised a reward of ten pounds to the perjson who should 
restore it. A man having brought it to him, demanded 
the reward. Th^ usurer, lotb to give tbe reward, tiow 
that he had got the bag, alleged, after the bag was opened^ 
that there was an hundred and ten pounds in it, witen he 
lost it. The usurer, being called before the judge^ miwa« 
rily acknowledged that the seal was broken open in his 
presence, and that there was no more at that time but a 
hundred pounds in the bag. ** You say," says the judge, 
<* that the bag you lost had a hundred and ten pounds in 
it.'' " Yes, ray lord.*' "'Then," replied ttie judge, ^' this 
cannot be your bagt as it contained but a hundred pounds $ 

6* 
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therefore the plain tilT must keep it till the true owner ap- 
pears^ and you must look for your bag wliere you can 
findit.'^ 

Sir Willi AM Lelt, a famous painter in the refgn of 
Charles I. agreed beforehand^ for the price of a picture 
he was to draw for a rich London Alderman, who was 
not indebted to nature, either for shape or face. -The 
picture being finished, the Aidermaii endeavoured to beat 
down the price, alleging, that if he did not purchase if, it 
would He on the painler's hand. " That^s your mistake/^ 
says Sir William 5 ^^ for I can sell it at double the price i 
demand.^' " How can that be/^ says the Alderman, " for 
'tis like nobmly btrt myself?'' " True," replied Sir Wil- 
liam ; ^^ (»ttt I can draw a tail to rt, and then it wiil be an 
excellent monkey." Mr. Alderman, to ]>revent being ex? 
posed, paid down the money demanded, and carried olT 
the picture, . 

XIIL — The two B«e«.— Dobslisy^s Fablks. 
ONf a fine morning in May two Bees set forward in 
quest of honey ; the one wise and temperate, the other 
careless and extravagant. They soon arrived at a gar- 
den enriched with aromatic herbs, the most fragrant flow- 
ers, and the most delicious fruits. They regaled them- 
selves for a time, on the various dainties that were spread 
before them ; the one loading his thfgh, at intervals, with 
provisions for the hive, against the distant winter ; the 
other reveling in sweets, without regard to any thing but 
his presejU gratification. At length they found a wide 
mouthed phial, that hung beneath the bough of a peach ^ 
tree,JiHed with honey, ready tempered, and exposed to 
their%ste, in the most alluring manner. The thoughtless 
epicure, in spite of all his friend*s remonstrances, plunged 
headlong into the vessel, resolving to indulge himself in all 
the pleasures oif sensuality. The philo.^opher, on the otbeF 
hand, sipped a little with caution, but, being snspicious of 
<fan|»er, new off to fruits arid flowers, whert, by the mod* 
eratioH of his medls, he improved bis relish for the trbn 
enjoyment of them. In the evening, however, he called 
upon bis friend,- to inquire wliether he would return to tl*e 
hive ; but he found him surfeil?ed in sweets^ 'Wlijch he was 
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* as unable to leave as to enjoy. Clogged in brs wln^^ en- 
feebled iti his feet, and his whole frame together enervat- 
ed, he was but just able to bid his friend adieu, and to la- 
ment, wrth his latesl breath, thai, though a taste of plea- 
sure might quicken the lelish of life, an unrestrained ia- 
duigesice is inevitable destruction* 

. XFV*«— B«a«/y and deformity. — Pbrcival^s Tales. 
A YOUTH, vvho Hved in the country, and who had not 
acquti^d, either by reading or eosi versa tion, any know* 
iedgeof tlie animals which inhabit foieign regions came 
to Manchester^ to see an exhibition of witd beasts. The 
size an4 figure of the Elephant struck faim with awe; and 
he viewed the Rhinoceroi; with astonishment. Bat liis at- 
lention. was soon drawn from these antmals, and directed 
i& another^ of the most etegant and beautiful form ; and 
be stood Contemplating with silent admiration the glossy 
smoothness of his hair, the blackness a^id regularity of the 
'Streaks with wlueh he was marked, the symmetry of his 
>imbs^ and above idi^ the plaeid sweetness of his counte- 
nance. What'is the name of this loveiy aniwai, said he 
to the keej^er^ which you have placed near one cf the ug- 
liest beasts in your collection, as if you meant to cf»n- 
trast beauty with deformity? Beware, young roan, replied 
the intelligent keeper, of being so easily captivated with 
external appearance^ The animal which you admire is 
called a Tiger f and notwithstanding the meekness of his 
looks he is i^erce and savage beyond description : I can 
nieither terrify him by correc^on,, nor tame him by indul- 
gence. But the other bea<st, which you despise, is in tbe 
highest degree docile, afiectionate and useful. For .tfte 
benefit of man, he traverses the sandy deserts of Arabia, 
nrhere drink and pasture are ^dom to be f6atid ; and will 
conthiuesix or seven days witfaouft sustenaAi^, yet stitt pa^ 
tient of labour. Bis hair i^ manufactuFed into cloatbifig; 
his fiesh is deemed wholesome iumrishmenl<| and the mSk 
of the^itale is much varhied by ^le Arabs* The Camet^i 
tuerefore, for such is the name given this animal, is more 
worthy of your admiration thaar tjie> Tiger $ notii^ithstand* 
ing the inelegance of make j and the two bunches upon hif 
back* For mere efxternal 'beauty is of littde esttnu^ion' ; 
aitid- defonnlty ^ when associaicd wkh amiahledisfiositioa^ 
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and useful qualities, does not preclude our respect and ap« 
probation. 

XV. — RemarkabU instance of Friendship.'^ 

Art of Spkaking. 
DAMON and Pythias, of tbe Pythagorean sect in phi* 
losophy, lived in the time of Dionysius, the tyrant of Si* 
cily. Their mutual friendsliip was so strong that they 
were ready to die for one another. One of the two (for 
it is not known which) being condeipned to death by the 
tyrant, obtained leave to go into hi& own country, to set* 
tie bis affairs, on condition that the other should consent 
to be imprisoned in his stead, and put to death for hiip, if 
he ^id not return before the^jday of execution. . T^\e at^ 
tention of every one, and espeeiaJly of the tyrant himself, 
was excited to the highest pitch, as every body was curi- 
ous to.see what would be the event of so strange au affair. 
When tbe time was almost elapsed, and he who was cfone 
did not appear; the rashness of the other, whose sanguine 
friendship bad p^t him upon running ^o seemingly despe- 
rate a hazard, was universally blamed. But he still dcr 
elared, that he had not the least shadow of doubt in his 
mind, of his friend's fidelity. The event sliowed how well 
he knew him. He came in due' time, and surrendered 
himself to that ikte^ which he had no reason to think l>e 
should escape; and which he did not desire to escape, by 
leaving his frienid to sufier in his place. Such fidelity sof^ 
tened even the savage heart of Dionysius himself. He 
pardoned the condemned ; lie gave the two friends to one 
another, and begged that they would take himself in for a 
third. 

XVI. — iHonysiw and Damoeks^-^tB* 
DIONYSIUS, the tyrant of Sicily, showed how far lie 
was from being happy, even whilst be abounded in riches, 
and all the pleasures which ridies can procure. Damo- 
cles, one of his flatterers, was complimenting him upon his 
power, his treasures, and the magnificence of his royal 
stiate, and afiiri^iag, that no monarch ever was greater or 
happier than he. ''Hav43 you a mind DamoG&s,^'>ySay8 
the king, ^' to tastc^ this haziness and know by experi-r 
encci ^hat my enjoyiMnts are^ of which you faave so high 
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an idea?^' Damocles gladly accepted the ojQfer.' Upon 
yfbich the king ordered that a royal banquet should be 
prepared, and a gilded couch placed for him, covered with 
rich embroidery^ and sideboards loaded with gold aad sil- 
ver plate of immemse value. Pages of extraordinary beau- 
ty were ordered to wait on him at table, and to obey his 
commands with the greatest readiness, and the most pro- 
found submission. Neither ointments, chaplets of flowers, 
nor rich perfumes w^re wanting. The table was loaded 
with the most exquisite delicacies of every kmd. ' Damo- 
cles fancied himself amongst tibe gods« In the midst of all 
his hftppii^ess, be sees let down from the roof, exactly over 
his neck, as he lay indulging himself in slate, a glittering 
sword, hung by a single hair. The sight of destruction, 
thus threatening him from on high, soon put a stop to his 
joy and revelling. The pomp of his attendance, and the 
glitter of the carved plate gave hioi' no longer any pleas* 
ure. He dreads to stretch forth his hand to the table ; he 
throws off the chaplet of roses ; he hastens to remove from 
his dangerous situation ; and at last, begs tlie king to re- 
store him to his former humble condition, having no de* 
sire to enjoy any longer, such a dreadful kind of happiness. 

XVII. — Charact&F o/ Cd/a?in«.— Sallust. 
LUCIUS C ATA LINE, by birth a Patrician, was, by 
nature, endowed with superiour advantages, both bodily 
and mentah; but his dispositions were corrupt and wicked. 
From his youth, his supreme delight was in violence, 
slaughter, rapine and intestine confusions ; and such" works 
were the employment of his earliest years. His oonstitu- 
tion qualified him for bearing hunger, cold and want of 
sleep, to a degree exceeding beUef. His mind was daring, 
subtle, unsteady. There was no character which he could 
not assume, and put off at pleasure Rapacious of what 
belonged to others, prodigal of his own, violently b«it on 
whatever became the object of his pursuit. He possessed 
a considerable share of eloquence, but little solid know- 
•ledge. His insatiable temper was ever pushing him to 
grasp at what was immoderate, Tomaniic and out of his 
reach, • 

About the time of the disturbances raised by Sylla, Ca» 
taline was seized by a violent lust of power ^ nor did he 
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At all hesiUHe about the means, so be could but attain hh 
purpose qf Falsing himself to supreme dominion. His 
jresiless spirit was in a continual fermer|t, occasioned by 
the confusion of his own private afi&irs, and by the hor- 
rors onUs guilty eoascience ; both wliich he had brought 
upon himself, by living the life above described. He was 
ancouraged in his anibitious projects by the general cor- 
ruption of manners, which then prevailed amongst a peo- 
ple infested with two vices, not less opposite to one an-> 
otiier in their natures, than mischievous in their teuilen- 
cies I I mean Luxury and Avarice. 

XVIII. — Jvartce and Luxury. — Spectatoil 
THERE were two viery powerful tyrants engaged In « 
perpetual war against each other ; the name of th^ first 
. was Luxury, ifnd of the second Avarice. The aim of each 
of them^ was no less than universal monarchy over the 
liearts of mankind. Luxury had many generals under 
hio), who did him great service ; as Pleasure^ Mirtl), Pomp, 
and Fashion* Avarice was likewise very strong in his 
officers, being faithfully served by Hunger, Industry, Care 
and Watchfulness; he had. likewise a privy counsellor^ 
who was always at his elbow, and whispering something 
or other in his ear; the name of this privy counsellor was 
Poverty. As Avarice conducted himself by the counsels 
of Poverty, his antagonist was entirely guided by the dic- 
tates and advice -of Plenty, who was liis ilist counsellor 
and minister of stale, that concerted ail his measures for 
bim, and never departed out of his sight. While these 
two great rivals were thus contending for Empire,, their 
conquests were vtry various. Luxury got possession of 
one heart, and Avarice of another. Tha faih^- of the 
family would often range himself. under the* banners of 
Avarice, and the son under those of Luxury, The wife 
and husband would often declare themselves of the two 
different parties; nay, the same person would very often 
side with one in his youth, and revolt to the other in old 
age. Indeed,^ the wise men of tlie world stood neuter 5 
but alas I their numbers were not considerable* At length, 
when these two potentates had wearied themselves with 
waging war. apou -one another, tliey agreed upon an inter* 
view, at which netiher of the counsellors was to be present* 
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It is Jnid that Luxury began the parley ; and after having 
represented the endless state of war in which they were 
engaged, told his enemy, with a frankness of heart which> 
i» natural to hfrn^.tbat he believed they two should be ve* 
ry good fxieods, were it not for (he instigations of Po«'er'^ 
ty^ thM pecnicioujs counsellor, who made an ill use of his. 
ear^ and filled him with groundless apprehensions and pre* 
judices« To this Avarice replied that he looked upon 
Plenty, (the first rainiste> of his antagonist) to be a muck 
roore destructive counsellor tlian Poverty: For that he 
was perpetaalfy suggesting pleasures, banishing all tlie 
necbssary cautions against want, and conseque|^t!y under- 
mining, those principles on which the government <5f Ava- 
rice was founded* At last, in order to an accommoda- 
tion, they agreed upon this preliminary ; that each of them 
should immediately dismiss his privy counsellor. Whea 
things were thus far adjusted towards a^eace, all other 
difierences. wece i^on accommodated ; insomuch, that for 
the future, they resolved to Jive as good fnends and con- 
federateS) and to' share between them, whatever conquests 
were made on either side. For this reason we now find 
Luxury and Avarice taking possession of the same hearty 
and dividing the same person between them* To which 
I shall, only add, that since the discarding of the counsel-* 
lars atM>vementioned^ Avarice supplies Luxury, in the 
roomof Plenty, as Luxury prompts Avarice^ in the place 
of Poverty* 

When. Hercules was in that part of his youth., in wliich 
it wm natural for him to consider what course of hfe he 
ought to pursue, he one day. retired into a desert, where 
the silence and solitude of the place very much favoured 
his meditations. As he was tnusing on his piesent condi- 
tion, and Very much perplexed in himself, on the state of 
life he should chopse^ he saw two women of a larger stature 
tlian ordinary, approaching towards him^ One of tliem 
had a very n/vble air and graceful deportment ; her beau* 
ty.was oattiral and ea^y, her person clean and unspotted, 
her eyes cast toiivacds the ground, with an agreeable re- 
serve, heftroMion. and bdiaviour full. of modesty, and her 
saimentas white as soow; The other had a great d^al of 
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health and floridness in her countenance, which she had 
lielped with an artificial white and red ; and she endeav* 
oured to appear more graceful than ordinary in her mien, 
by a mixture of affectation in all her gestures. She had a 
wonderful confidence and assurance in her lobks» and all 
the variety of colours in her dress^ that she thought were 
the most proper to show her complexion to advantage. 
She cast her eyes upon herself, tlien turned them on those 
that were present, to see how they liked her ; and often 
looked on the figure she made in her own shadow. Upoa 
her nearer approach to Hercules, she stepped before the 
other lady^ who came forward with a regular composed 
cairiage; and running up to him, accosted hkn after the 
following manner : 

"My dear Hercules,'* says she, " I find you are very 
much divided in your thoughts, upon the way of life tliaC 
you ought to choose ; be my friend, and follow me ; I will 
lead you into the posses:sion of pleasure, and out of the 
reach of pain, and remove you from all the noise and dis- 
quietude of business. The affairs of either war or peace 
shall have no power to disturb you. Your whole employ- 
ment shall be to make 3'^our life easy, and to entertain ev- 
ery sense with its proper gratifications. Sumptuous ta- 
bles, beds of roses, clouds of perfumes, concerts of music, 
crowds of beauties, are all in readiness to receive you« 
Come along with me into this region of delights, this world 
of pleasure, and bid farewell forever, to care^ to pain, to 
business.'^ 

Hercules, hea>ing the lady talk after this manner, de- 
sired to know her name ; to which she answered, " itiy 
friends, and those who are well acquainted with me, call 
me Happiness ; but my enemies, and those who would in- 
jure my reputation, have given me the name of Pleasure.^' 

By this time the other lady was come up, who address- 
ed herself to the young hero in a^very different manner* 

" Hercules,*' says she, " I offer myself to you, because 
I know you are descended from the gods, and ^give^proofs 
of that descent by your love to virtue, and application to 
the studies proper for your age. This makes ifie' hope 
you will gain, both for yourself and me, an immortal re- 
'putation. But, before I invite you into my society afid 
friendship, T will be open and sincere with yoU| and must 
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lay down (liis, as an -establiidied trutb^ that there is noth- 
log truly valuable nhich can be purchased withotil piins and | 
labour. The gods have set a price upon every real noble 
pleasure^ If you would gain ifae favour of the Deity, you 
must be at the paips of worshipping him ; if the friendship 
of good men, you must study to oblige them ; if you would 
be honoured by your country, you must take care to serve 
it : la short, if you would be eminent in war or peace, 
you must l^ome master of alt the qualifications that can 
make you so,^ Thdse are the only terms and conditions 
itpon which I can propose happiness.^^ The goddess of 
Pleasure here broke in upon her discourse : ** You see,*' 
ifisid she, '^Hercules, by her own confession, the way to her 
pleasure is long and difficult ; whereas, that which I pro- 
pose is short and easy/* " Alas !'* said the other lady, 
whose visage glowed with passion, made up of scorn and 

July, " What are the pleasures you propose ? To eat be- 
ore you are hungry, d^ink before you are athirst, sleep 
before you are tired 5 to gratify your appetites beA>re they 
are raised, and raise such appetites as nature never plant*- 
ed. You never heard the most delicious music, which is 
(he praise of one^s self; nor saw the most beautiful object, 
which is the work of one's own hands. Your votaries 
pass away their youth in a dream of mistaken pleasures, 
while they are hoarding up anguish, torment and remorse 
for old age/* t\^ 

<* As for me, I am the friend of gods and of good men, 
ah agreeable companion to the artisan, an household guar- 
dian to the fathers of families, ia patron and protector of 
servants, an associate in ail true and generous friendships. 
The banquets of my votaries are never costly but always 
delicious ; for none eat and drink at them, who are not 
invited by hunger and thirst. Their slumbers are sound, 
ard their wakings cheerfuk My young men have the 
pleasure of hearing themselves praised by those who are 
in years ; and those who are in years of being honoured 
1^ those who are young, tn a word, my followers are 
favoured by th^ gods, beloved by their acquaintance, es- 
teemed by their country, and after tlie close of their la- 
bours, hohpured by posterity/* 

We know, by the life of this memorable hero, to which 
of these two ladies he gave up his heart ; and 1 believe 
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every one who reads this, will do him the justice to ap^ 
prove his choice. 

XX. — Will tloneycomh^s S^^ee/a/^^r. —Spectator. 

MY friend^ Will Honeycomb, has teld me, for above 
this half year, that be had a great mind to try his band at 
a Spectator, and that be would fain have one-of his writ- 
ings in my works. This morning I received from hiiti the 
following letter; which after having rectified some little 
orthographical mistakes, I shall madce a present of to the 
public. 

'* Dear Spec — T was about two nights ago in company 
with very agreeable young people, of both sexes^ where 
talking of some of your papers, which are written on con^ 
^ugal love, there arose a dispute among us, whether there 
#ere not more bad husbands in the world tl>an bad wives^ 
A gentleman, who was advocate for the ladies, took this 
occasion to tell as the story of a famous siege in Germa- 
ny, which I have since found related in my hii^torieal dic- 
tionary } after the following manner. When the Empe* 
ror Conrad til, had besieged Guelphus, Duke of Bavaria, 
In the ci^ty of Hensbetg, the women, finding that the town 
oouM not possibly hold out long, petitioned the Emperof 
that they might depart out of it, with so much as each of 
them could carry. The Emperor, knowing they could not 
convey away many of their e^cts^ granted them their pe» 
tttion ; when the women, to his great surprise, came out 
of the place with every one her husband upon her back« 
The Emperor was so itioved at the sight, that he burst in- 
to tears ; and afW having very mueh extolled the women 
for their conjugal affection, gave the meh to their wives| 
and received the Duke into his favour. 

^* The ladies did not a little triumph at this story; ask- 
ing us, at the same time, whether, in pur consciences, we 
believed, that the men in any townof Great-Britaiil would, 
upon the same offer, and at the. same conjuncture, have 
loaded themselves with their wives? Or rather, whetlier 
they \^ould not have been ^lad of such an opportunity to 
get rid of them ? To this my very good friend, Tom Dap- 
pcrwit, who took upon him to be the mputh of our sex, 
replied, that they would be very much to blame, if thejr 
^ould not do the same good office for the women, consid- 
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ering ibat their strength would be greater, and their biir-^ 
dens lighter* As we were amosrag ourselves with discours* 
esof this nature, in order to pass away the evening, which 
now began to grow tedious, we fell into that laudable and 
priniitive . diversioa of questions and commands. I was 
no sooner vested with the regal authority, but I enjoined 
all the ladies, under pain of my displeasure, to tell the 
company ingenuously, in case they had been in the sieg^ 
abovementioned, and had tlve same ofiers made them as 
the good women of that place, wliat every one of them 
would have brought off with her, and ha^ thought most 
worth the saving. There were several merry answers 
made to my jquestion, which entertained us. until bedtime, 
This filled my mind with ^iicli a huddle of ideas, that upoa 
my going to. s)ecp, I fell into the follo\iing dream ; 

*^1 saw a toiwn of this island, which shall be nameless, 
invested on every side, and the inha)i>ltaats of it so. strait- 
ened as to Qry for quartefT The general refused sihy oth- 
er terms thai;! those granted to the abovemeptiqiied towa 
of Hensberg, namely, that the married women might come 
out, with what they cQuId bring along with them. Imme^ 
diateiy the city gates flew open, and a (emale procession 
appeared, multitudes of the sex following one another la 
a row, ^nd staggering under their respective burdens, I 
took my stand upon an eminenoe, in the enemy's camp, 
which was appointed for the general rendezvous of these 
female carriers, being very desirous to look into their sev- 
eral ladings. The first of them had a huge sack upon her 
shoulders,, which she set down with great care 5 upon the 
opening of it,,- when I expected to have seen her husband 
shot out of it, T foupd it was tilled vvith China ware. The 
next appealed in a more decent figure, carrying a hand- 
some young fellow upon her back : I could not forbear 
commending the young woman for her conjugal affection, 
when, to my great surprise, I found that she had left the 
good man at home^ and brought away her gallant. I saw 
a third at some distance, with a httle withered face peep- 
ing over her shoulder, whom I could not suspect for any 
but her spouse, till, upon her setting him down, I heard 
her call him her dear pus, and found him to be her favour- 
ite monkey. A fourth brought a huge bale of cards along 
with her i and the fifth a Bolog^na b^dog i, for her hu^-^ 
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band* it seems, being a very buHcy man, sbe thought it 
would be less trouble for lier to being away Httle Ciipid. 
The next was the wife of a rich usurer, loaded with a bag^ 
of ^old ; she told us that her spouse was very old, and by 
the course of nature, could not expect to iive long ; and 
that to show her tender regard for him, ^e had saved that 
which the poor man loved better than his life. The next 
came towards ^os with iier son upon her back, who we were 
told, was the greatest rake in the place, but so much tlie 
mother's darling, that she left her husband behind, with a 
larfe family offhopeful sons and daughters, for the sake 
of this gra^ess youth. 

^^It would be endless to mention the several persons, with 
their several loads, that appeared to me in this strange vi- 
sion. AU the place about me was covered with packs of 
ribbandSy broaches, embroidery, and ten thousand other . 
maieriali, suf&eient to have furnished a whole street of 
toyshops. One of the women, having an husband who 
was none of the heaviest, was bringing him oiF upon her 
shoulders, at the same time that she carried a great bun- 
dle of rianders lace under her arm s but finding herself so , 
overloaden that she could not save both of them, she drop- 
ped the good man, and brought away the bundle, la 
short, I found but one husband among this great OMuntaia 
of baggage, who was a lively cobler, that kicked and spur- 
red all the while his wife was carrying him off, and, as it 
was said, had scarce passed a day in his life, without giv** 
ing her the discipline of the strap. 

^^ I cannot conclude my letter, dear Spec, without tel- 
ling thee one very odd whim in tlii« my dream. I saw, me- 
thought, a dozen women employed in bringing off one man : 
I could not guess who it should be, till, upon his nearer 
approach, I discovered thy short phiz. The women all 
declared it was for the sake of thy works, and not thy 
person> that they brought thee off, and that it was on con- 
dition that thou shouldst continue the Spectator. 'If thou 
thinkest this dream will make a tolerable one, it is at thy 
service, from, dear Spec, thine, sleeping and waking, 

Will Houbtcom'b.** 

The ladies will see by this letter, what I have often told 
them, that Will is one of those old fiishioned men of wit 
and pleasure of the town, who show their part3 by railery 
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on marriagey and one who lias often tried his fortune iil^ 
lAat way, wichont success. I cannot^ howeverj dismiss 
this letter, without ^bserviog, that the true story on wlach 
H is bvtiltj does hoxK>ur to Uie sex ^ and that, in ordrr to^ 
abuse theoif the writer is obli^ to liave recourse to- 
dream and fictioD. 

XXI. — On Good BrMding-.—CBESTSRFiELiK 
A FR1£ND of yours and mine iias very jiisily defined 
good breeding to be, '^ the resnlt of much good sense, some 
good nature and a httie selfdenial, for tiiesake of others* 
and with avtew toobtnin the same indulgence from them * 
Talcing this for granted (as I think it cannot be dtsputt^d) 
It is astonishing to me, that any body, who has good sense 
and good nature^ can essentially fail in good breeding. 
As to the modes of it» indeed, they vary according to per- 
sons, places and circumstances, and are only-, to be acquir- 
ed by observation and experience ; but the substance of 
It is every Where and etermilly the same. Good manners 
are, to paffticdar societies, what good, morals are to socie- 
ty in generak-^their cement and their security. And an 
laws are enacted' to enforce good momls, or at least to 
prevent theill effi^tsof bad ones^ so there are certain 
rules of civility, universally implied and received, to en- 
force good manners, and punish bad ones. And indeed,^ 
there seems to me to be less difference both between the 
crimes and punishments,, than, at ficst, one would imagine. 
The immoral man, who invades another's property, is 
justly hanged for it ; and the illbred aoan, wiio^ by his iii 
nmnners, invades and disturbs the quiet and comforts of 
private life, Js, by common consent^ as justly banished so« 
eiety. Mutual complaisanees, attentionsi and sacrifices 
of little conveniences, are as natural ati implied eompact 
between.civilized people,, as. protection and obedience are 
between' icings and subjects ; wjipever,. in either case, vio- 
lates that compact, justly forfeits all advant£%es arising 
f^m it. For my own part, I really think that, next to 
tlie consciousness of dotng a good action,^ that of doing a 
civil one is^ one of the most pleasing^ and the epithet 
which L should covet the most, next to that of Aristides, 
would be that of wellbred. Thus much for good breeding^ 
in general ; I ^ill now consider some of the various modeisi 
andd^reesof it. 
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• 

• Very few, scarely any, are wanting in tfae reqpect which 
they should show to those whom tliey acknowledge to be 
]iighly (heir superiours ; such as crowned heads, prtnceSi 
and fn iblle persons of distinguished and eminent posts. It 
is the manner of showing that lespect which is difierent. 
The roan of fashiouand of the world, expresses it in its 
fullest extent; but naturailyi easily and without concern : 
Whereas, a man who is not used to keep good company, 
expresses it awkwardly ; one sees that he is not used to it, 
nnd that it costs him a greal deal ; but I never saw tlie 
worst bred man living, guilty of lolling, whistling, scratch* 
tng bis head, and such like inddbencies, in company that 
he respected. In such companies therefore, theonly point 
to be attended to is, to snow that respect, which every 
body means to show, in an easy, unembarrassed, and 
graceful manner. This is what observation and experi- 
ence must teach yoiK 

la mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make part 
of them, is for the time at least, supposed to he upon a 
footiugof equality with the rest^ and, consequently, as 
there is no one principal object of awe and respect, peo- 
ple are apt to take a greater Jatitade in their behaviour, 
and to be less upon their guard ; and so they may, pro- 
vid(!d it be within cerlahi bounds, which are, upon no oc* 
casion, to be transgressed. < But upon these occasions, 
tiiough no one is entitled to distinguished marks of respect, 
every one claims, and very justly, every mark of civility 
and good breeding. £ase is allowed, but carelessness and 
n^ligence are strictly forbidden. If a man accosts you,. 
and talks to you ever so dully or frivolously, it '\a worse 
than rudeness^ is brutality, to show him by a manifest in* 
attention to what lie' says, that you think him a fool, or a 
blockhead, and not worth hearing, ft is much more ao 
with regard to women, v4lo, of whatever rank they are, 
are en li tied, in consideration of their sex, not onl^r to an at- 
tentive, but an officious geod hrsedtng fVom men. Their lit- 
tle wants, hkings«distifces, pre^rences, antipathies and fan^ 
cies, must be officioosiy attended \o^ and if possible, guess- 
ed at and anticipated, by a welibred man. Yau most nev* 
er usurp to yourself tltose conveniences and gratificationA 
which are of conunon right, such as the best places^ tlie 
best dishes &c. but on the contrary, always. deeKne them 
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yourself aad offisr them to others, wlio in their tunas will 
ofier tbem to you ; so that upon the wiiole^ you will in 
your tura, enjoy your share of the common right. It 
would be endless foi* me to enuoierate all the particular 
circumstances^ in which a weilbred man shows his good 
breeding, in good company ; and it would be injurious to 
you to fuppose^ that your own good sense will not point 
them out to you ^ and tlien your own good nature will re* 
commend, and your self interest enforce the practice. 

There is a third sort of good fareediog, ia which people 
a;re the most apt to fail, from a very mistaken notion^ 
that they cannot fail at all. I mean with regard to one's 
roost familiar friends and ac^umntaooes, or those who re* 
ally mre our inferiours $ and there, undoebtediy, a greater 
degree of ease is^not only allownble, but proper, and con* 
tribates much to the eomibrts of a private social life. But 
ease and freedom have their bounds, which must by no 
nwans bo- violated. A certain degree of negligence and 
carelessness .beeomes injuriotts and insulting, from the 
reai or supposed inferiority of the pincsons ; and that de» 
iightfuMiberty of eonvemation, amofig » few friends, is 
soon destfoyedy as liberty often has been^ by being car- 
ried to licentiousness. But example explains things best ; 
and I will put a pretty strong case; Suppose you and 
me alone together ; I believe you will allow, that i have a» 
good a right to unlimited frecMlom in your company, as 
either you or I can possibly have in any other; and I am 
apt to believe, too, that you would indulge me in thatfree^ 
dom as far as any body would. But notwithstanding this, 
do you imagine that I shoujd think there were no'lounds 
to that freedom B 1 assure you I should not think so ^ and 
I take myself to be as much tied down, by a certain de» 
grce of i^iod maaners to you, as by other decrees of them 
to other, people. Tlie most familiar and intimate habi« 
tud^» connexions^ and friendships, require a degree of 
good breeding, both to preserve and cement them* The 
beat of us have our hid sides ; and it is as imprudent as 
it is 111 bred, to exhibit them. I shall not use ixxemony 
with yoQ ; it would be misplaced between us ; but I shall 
certainly observe that d^ree of good breeding with you, 
which is^ ia the first 4>laee» decent, and which, 1 am sure, is 
absolutely necessary, to make us like one aaotiier^s cooi* 
pany long. 
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XXII. — Address to a young Stuieni.'^Ksox. 

YOUR parents have watched over your helpless infan- 
cy, and conducted you, with niany a pang^'to an age at 
which 3rour mind is capable of manly improvemeot. — 
Their solicitude still continues, aad no trouble nor ex* 
pence is spared^ in giving you all the instructions and ac* 
complishments which may enable you to act your part in 
life, as a man of polished sense and confirmed virtue. You 
have, then, already contracted a great debt of gratitude to> 
Iheoi. You can pay it 1^ no other method, bal by us|ng 
properly the advantages which their goodness haa affords 
ed you. 

If your own endeavours are deficient, it ta m vain that 
yon have tutors, books^ and kIT the external apparatus of 
literary pursuits. You must love learning, rf you would 
possess it. So order to love it, you^must ^1 its delights y 
in order to feel its delights, you must apply to it, however 
irksome at ftrst,^losely, constantly, and for a coit^denii' 
Uetime. If you have resohitton enough to^ do this, you 
cannot but love luarning f lor the mind idways loves ilmt 
to which it has been long^ steadily, aad voluntarily at* 
tached. Habits are fomed^ which render what was at 
first disagreeable, not only pleasant but necessary* 

Pleasant, indeed^ are all the paths which lead to polite 
and elegant Uteratore. Youra then, is surely a lot partiC"^ 
ularly happy* Youv ediication i» of sueh a 8ort> that ita 
principal scope is,, lo prepare you to receive a refined 
pleasare during your life. Elegance,, or delicacy of taste,. 
IS one of the first objects of classical discipline ;. and it is* 
this ^t quality, which openaa new w4)rld to the scholar'^ 
view. £iBganco of taste has a connexion, witti many vir« 
tues, and all of them virtues of the most amiable kind. It 
tends to sender you, at onee good* and agreeable. You. 
most^ therefore, be an- enemy to your own enjoyment, if 
you enter on the dtscipline which leads to the attainment 
of a classical and liberal edudeition, with reluctance. * Val# 
ae duly the opportunitieayou enjoy, and wlneh are denied 
to thousands of your fellow creatures. 

Without exemplary diligenceyou will nudce but a con^ 
temptiUe proficiency. You may, indeed, pass through 
the forms of sclmols and Jimversitiesf but you will bring 
nothing awa; fmm then^^f real value. The proper 3erl: 
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and degree of diligence, you cannot possess, but by theeP> 
forts of your own resolution. Your instructor may indeed 
confine you within the walls of a school, a certain numr 
ber of hours* He may place books before you, and com- 
pel yon to fix your eyes upon them ; but no authority 
can chain down your mind; Your thoughts will escape 
from every external restraint, and, amidst the most seri- 
ous lectures, ipay be ranging in the wild pursuits of trifles 
and vice. Rules, restraints, commands and punishments^ 
jnay, indeed, assist in strengthening your resolution ; but, 
without your own voluntary choice, your diligence will 
not often conduce to your pleasure and advantage. Tho' 
this truth is obvious, yet it seems to be a secret to those 
parents, who expect to find their son's improvement in- 
crease^ in proportion to the number of tutors, and exter- 
nal assistance which their opulence has enabled them te 
provide^ These assistances, indeed, are sometimes af- 
forded, chieiv, that the young heir to a title or estate 
may indulge himself in idleness and nomtnal pleasures. 
The lesson is^ construed to him, and the exercise written 
for him, by the private tutor, while the hapless voath is 
engaged m some ruinous pleasure, which, at the same 
time, prevents him from learning any thing desirable, and 
leads to the formation of destructive habits, which can 
seldom be removed . 

But the principal obstacle to your improvement at 
school, especially if you are too plentiltilly supplied with 
money, is a perverse ambition of neing distinguished as a 
boy of spirit, in mischievous pranks, in neglecting the 
tasks and lessons, and for every vice and irregularity 
which the puerile age can admit. Yoti will have sense 
enough, I hope, to discover, beneath the mask of gaiety 
and good nature, that malignant spirit of detraction, which 
endeavours to render the boy who applies to books, and 
to all the duties and proper business of the school, ridicu* 
lous. You will see, by the light of your reason, that th^ 
ridicule Is raisappHed. You will discover, that the boys 
who have recourse to ridicule^ are^ for the most part, stu* 
pid» unfeeling, ignorant and vicious. Their noisy folly, 
their bold confidence, their contempt of learning, and 
their defiance of authority, are for the most part, thegen- 
tftne effects of hardened insensibility. Let not their inr 
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Mdts and ill treatmant dispirit you. If 70a yield to tbem^ 
with a tame and*abject submissioni they will not fail to 
triumph over you with additional ioflolence. Display a 
fortitude in your pursuits^ equal in degree to the obstinacy 
in which they persist in theirs. . Your fortitude will soon 
overcome theirs, which is, indeed, seldom any thing more 
than the audacity of a bully. Indeed, you cannot go 
through a school with ease to yourself, and with success, 
without a considerable share of courage. I do not mean 
that sort of courage which leads to battles and conten- 
tions, but which enables you to have a will of your own^ 
and to pursue what is right, amidst all the persecutions of 
SiUTOuuding enviers, dunces, and detractors.- Bidicule is 
the weapon made use of at school, as well as iq tlie worid, 
when the fortresses of virtue are to be assailed. You will 
efiectuaUy repel the attack^y a dauntless $picjt and un- 
yielding perseverance* Though numbers are against you, 
yet, with truth and rectitude on your side, you may, 
though alone, be equal to an army. 

By hiying in a store of useful knowledge, 'adorning 
your mind with elegant literature, improving and estab- 
fishing your conduct by virtuous principles, you cannot 
fiul of being a comfort to those friends who have support* 
edyou,of being happy with yourself, and of being well 
received by mankind. Honour and success in life will 
probably attend you. Under all circumstances, you will 
nave an internaj source of consolation and entertainmentji 
of which no sublunary vicissitude can deprive you. Time 
will show how much wiser has been your choice, thaa 
that of your idle companions, who would gladly have 
drawn you into their associattpn, or rather into their con- 
spiracy, as it has been called, against good manners, and 
against all that is honourable and useful. While you ap-^ 
pear in society as a r^pectable and valuable member of 
it, they will, perhaps, have sacrificed at the shrine of van-^ 
ity, pride and extravagance^ and false pleasure, their 
health and their sense, their fortune and their characters. 

'S.JiUL'^Advantages of, and Motives to Cheerfulness, 

CHEERFULNESS is in the first place the best promo^ 
ter of health. Reprnings, and secret murmuirs of tt^ 
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heart, dve imperceptible strokes to those delicate fibres 
of whidi the vital paris are composed, and wear out the 
maehine insensibly ; not io mention those, violent fer« 
ments which they stir up in the blooci, and those irregiilati 
disturbed motions which thev raise in the animal spirits. 
I sclirce remember^ iii mi^r oivn obsei-vation^ to iiave met 
with niany old men, or with such who, (to use our En- 
glish phrase) «i^e(zr well that had not at least a certain in- 
dolence in tiieir humour, i£ not a more than ordinary 
gaiety and cheerfulness of heart. The truth of it i^, health 
and cheerfulness mutually beget each other, with this dif* 
ierence^ that we seldom meet with a great decree of healthy 
which is not attended Y^ith a Certain cheerfulness, but very 
bften see cheerfulness, where there is no degree of health* 

Cheerfulness bears the same friendly regard to .the 
mind as to the body ; it banishes all anxious care and 
dfiscontent, soothes and composes the passions and keeps 
the so.qI in a perpetual calm. 

If we consider the world in its subserviency to man^ one 
would think it was made for our use ; . but if we consider 
it in its natural beauty and harmony, one would be apt to 
conclude, it was made for our pleas ure. The sun, which 
is the great soul of the universe, and produces all tlie ne- 
cessaries of Iife> has a particular influence in cheering the 
mind of man, atid making the heart glad. 

Those several livmg creatures which are made for our 
service or sustenance, at the same time either fill the 
woods with their music, furnish us with game^ or raise 
pleasing ideas in iisby the delightfuhiess of their appear- 
ance. Fountains,, lakes and rivers are as refreshing to 
the imaginatidn, as to the soil through which they pass. 

There ate writers of great distinction, who have made 
it an argument for Providence, that the whole earth is 
covered with green, rather than with any other colour, as 
being such a right mixture of light and shade, that it 
Comforts and strengthebs the eye, instead of weakening 
or grieving it. For this reason, several painters have a 
green cloth hanging tiear them^ to ease the eye upon, af> 
ter too great an application to their colouring. A faraouis 
tnod^rn philosopher accounts for it in the following man* 
tier : All colours that are more liiminous, overpower and 
dissipate the animal spirits which are i?mployed in sight ; 
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on the contrary, those that are more obscure, do not give 
the animal spirits a sufficient exercise ; whereas, the rays 
that produce in us (he idea of i^reeri, faiJ upon the eye rn 
such a due proportion, that they give the animal spirits 
their proper play, and by keeping up the struggle in a 
just balance, excite a very plei^sing and agreeable sensa- 
tion. Let the dause be what it will, (he effect is certain ; 
for whlqh reason the poets ascribe to this particular co« 
lour, the epithet of cheerful. 

To consider further this double end in the works of na- 
ture and how they are at the same time both usefcd and 
entertaining, we find that the most important parts in the 
vegetable world, are those which are the roost ' beautifuL 
These are the seeds by which the i^veral races of plants 
are propagated and continued, and which are always 
lodged in flowers or blossoms. Nature seems to hide her 
principal design, and to be industrious in making the 
earth gay and delightful, while she is carrying on her 
great work„and intent upon her own preservation. The 
husbandman, after the same manner, is employed in lay* 
ing out the whole country into a kind of garden or land* 
scape, and making every thing smite about him, whilsti 
in reality he thinks of notliing, but of the harvest and in- ^ 
crease which is to arise from it. 

We may further observe how Providence has taken 
care to keep' up this cheerfulness in (he mind of man, by 
having formed it aAer such a manner, as to make it oapa* 
ble of conceiving delight from several objects which seem 
to have very little use in them ; as from the wildness of 
rocks and deserts, and^the like grotesque parts of nature.* 
Those who are versed in philosophy, may still carry this 
eonsideration higher, by observing, that if matter had ap- 
peared to us endowed only with those real cjualities which 
it actually possesses, it would have made but a very joyless 
an J uncomfortable figure | and why has Providence givien 
it a power of producing in us such imaginary qualities, 9S 
tastes and colours, sounds and smells, heat and cold, but 
ths^t man, while be is conversant in Uie lowet stations of 
nature, might have his mind cheered and delighted with 
agreeable sensations ? In short, the wl)6le universe is a 
kind of theatre, f^led with objects that either raise ift us 
pleasurci, amusement or admiration* 
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The readers owti thoughts will suggest to him the vigiS" 
sitodes of day and ntght, the change of seasoas, with alt 
that variety of scenes which diversify the face of nature^ 
and fill the mind with a perpetual succession of beautiful 
and pleasing ioaages. 

I shall not here mention the several entertainments of 
art, witli the pleasures of friendship, books, conversation 
and other accidental diversions of life, because I would 
only take notice of such incitements to a cheerful temper^ 
as ofier themselves to persons of all ranks and conditions, 
and which may sufficiently shew us that Providence did 
not design this world should bellied with murmurs and 
repinings, or that the heart of mah^hould be involved in 
gloom and melancholy. ^^ 

I the more inculcate this cheerfulness of temper, as it is 
a virtue in which our countrymen are observed to be more 
deficient than any other nation. Melancholy is a kind of 
demon that haunts our island, and often conveys herself 
to us in an easterly wind. A celebrated French novelist, 
in opposition to those who begin their romances with the 
flowery seasons %f the year, enters on his story thu^ : <<Jn 
the gloomy month c^ November, when the people of Eng- 
land hang and drown themselves, a disconsolate lover 
walked out into the fields," Sec. 

Every one ought to fence against the temper of his 
climate or constitution^ and frequently to indulge in him- 
self those considerations which may give him a serenity 
of mind and enable him to bear up cheerfully, Against 
those little evils and misfortunes, which are common to 
'iiannan nature^ and which, by right improvement of them, 
wilt produce a satiety of joy, and uninterrupted happiness* 

At the same time that' 1 would engage my reader to 
consider the world in its most agreeablci lights, I must 
own there are many evils which naturally spring up, 
amidst tiie entertainments tliat are provided for us; but 
these, if rightly conttdered, ishould be far from overcwting 
the mind with sorrow, or destroying that dieerfulness of 
temper which I havf been recommending. This inter- 
spersion of evil with good, and pain with pleasure, in the 
works of nature, is very truly ascribed, by Mr. Locke, in 
his essay on human understanding! to a moral reason, in 
the following words : 

8 
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<^ Beyond all tbiS| ire tnay find another reason why 
God liath scattered up and down several degrees of pleas- 
ure and paiQ| in all the things that environ and affect us, 
and blended them togetlier In almost all that our thoughts 
and senses have to do with; that we, finding imperfection, 
dissatisfaction, and want of complete happiness in ail the 
enjoyments which the creatures can afford us, might be 
led to seek it In the enjoy men) of Him, with whom there is 
fullness of joyi and at whose right band are pleasures for- 



everraore.'* 
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SECTION IL 

I. — Th& hg^d Reader. — Percival's Tales. 

JULIUS bad acquired great credit at Cambridge, by 
his compasitioDS. Tbey were elegant^ animated and ju* 
dictQus ; and several prixes^ at different times, had been 
adjudged to him. An oration wbich be delivered the week 
before he left the university, had been honoured with par- 
ticular applause ; and on his return home he was impa- 
tient to gratify his vanity^ ajod to e^^tend his reputation, 
by having it reltd to a aumHer of his ^ther^s literary 
friends^ 

A party was tfaerefoite collected ; and after dinner the 
manuscript was produced. Julias declined the oBEtee of 
reader, because he had ctHitraeted a hoarseness on his 
jom^ney ; and a conceited young man,, with great forward- 
ness^ offered bis services. Whilst be was settling himself 
on his seat, Mcking his lips and adjusting bis mouth, hawk- 
ing, hemming and making other ridiculoas preparations^ 
for the performance which be had undertaken, a profound 
silence mgned through the company, the united efiect of 
attention and expectation. The reader at length began ; 
but his tone of voice was so sbrill and dissonant, his ut- 
terance so vehement, his pronunciation so affected, his 
emphasis so injudicious, and his accents were so improp- 
erly placed, that good manners alone restrained the laugh* 
ter of tlie audience. Julius was all this while upon the 
rack, and his arm was more than once extended to snatch 
his composition from the coxcomb who delivered it. But 
he proceeded with full confidence in his own elocution ; 
uniformly overstepping, as Shakespeare expresses it, the 
modesty of nature. 

When the oration was concluded, the gentlemen re« 
turned their thanks to the author 5 but the compliments 
Mfhich tliey paid him were more expressive of poUteness 
and civility, than the convictioaof his merit. Indeed, the 
lieamUes of his composition had been converted, by bad 
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reading, into blemishes ; ai\d tlie sense of it rendered ob- 
scure, and even unintelligibfe. Julius and bis father could 
oot conceal their vexntion and disappointment ; and the 
quests, perceiving they laid them under a painful restraint, 
wiihdiesv, as soou as decency permitted, to iheir respec^ 
tive habitatioos. 

II. — Respect du€ to Old Age. — Spectator. 
IT happened at Alliens, during a public representation 
of some play exhibited in honour of the coihrnonwealth, 
that an old gentleman came toe late for a place suitable 
to ht.s age aixl quality. Many of tlie young geuUemen 
xdho observed the di^ulty and confusion he wasio, made 
signs to him that they would, accommodate him, if be 
came where they sat. The good man bustled through the 
crowd Accordingly ; but wben be came to the seat to which 
he was invited, the jest was to sit close and expose him, 
as he stood out of countenancci to the whole audience, — 
The frolick went round all tbe Athenian benches. But 
on those occasions there were niso particular jriaees as- 
signed for foreigners. When the good man skulked Cow- 
anis the boxes appointed for the Lacedemoniansy that 
lionest people, more virtuous than polite, rose up all to a 
man, and with tbe greatest respect, received bim among 
them. The Athenians being suddenly touched with a 
sense of the Spartan virtue and their own degeneracy, gave 
a thunder of applause ; and the old man cried out, ^' the 
Athenians understand what is goodj but the Lacedemoni* 
ans practise it.'' 

III. — Fitty to God rtcommenied to the Young, — Blair. 

WHAT I shall first recommend, is piety to God. With 
ibis i begin, both as the foundation of good morals, and 
as a disposition particularly graceful and becoming in 
youth. To be void of it argues a ooid heart, destitute of 

some of the best affections which belong to that age. 

Youth is the season of <rarm and generous emotions. Tbe 
heart should then spontaneously rise into the admiration 
of what is great ^ glow with the love of what is fair and 
excellent ; and mell at the discovery of tenderness and 
goodness. Where can any object be found so proper to 
kindle these affections, as the Father of the universe, and 
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the Author of all felicily? Unmoved by veneration, cart 
you contemplate that grandeur and majesty which his 
works every where disj^ay ? Untouched by gratitude, can: 
you view that profusion of good, which, iu this pleasing 
season of life, his beneficent hand pours aroqnd you ? Hap- 
py in the Jove and ail^etion of those with whom you are 
connected, look ap to the Supreme Betng, as the inspirer 
of all the friendship whrch has ever been shewn you by 
<}Chers 3 hhnself your be$t and your first friend ; formerly 
the supporter of your infancy and the guide of your child- 
hood 5 now, the guardian of your youth, and tlie hope of 
your ebm'mg years. YIew religious homage as a natural 
expression of grdtitude to him fot alt his goodne'iss. Con^ 
sider it as the service of the Ood of your fathers ; of Him 
to wtiom your parents devoted you 5 of Him, whom in for- 
met ages, your ancestors honoured 5 and by whom they 
are now rewarded and l^ei^sed In heaven* Connected with 
so many tender sensibilities of soul, let religion be with 
you, not the edd' and barren offspring of speculation; but 
th^ warof sind vigforous drctate of the heart. 

TO piety, jroin mcf Jesty and docility, reverence to your 
parents, and submission to those who are your superiours 
m knowledge, in station and in years. Dependence and 
obedience belong to youth* Modesty is one of its chief 
ornaments ; and has ever beenTesteemed a presage of ris- 
ing meritr . Whett entering on the career of life it rs your 
part not to assume the' reins as yet^ into your hands y but 
to commit yourself to the guidance of the more experien- 
ced) and to become wise by the wisdom of those who have 
gone before yon. Of all the follies incident to youth, 
there are none which either deform its present appear- 
ance, or blast the prospect of its futurie prosperity, 
more than self conceit, presumption and obstinacy. By 
checking its natural progress in improvement, they Jibe it 
iti lo»g intmaturity^ and frequently produce mischiefs 
which can never be repaired.' Ye4 these are vices too 
commonly found among the ycmng. Big with enterprii;e 
and elated by hope, they resolve to trust for success i*> 
none but themselves. Full of their own abilities, the^r de- 
ride the admonitiotjs w!nch hve^ vcu t*i^tnby th»:ir H i^iM^vy 
as* klvc ^hiyy. vf.rs siJ&sr^s? !'-ii< "f r>g^:. - Tgo wioc to- L\r','ri'i ti>d» 
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ipalient to deli^rate, too forward to be restrained, they 
mge with precipitant iadistretiony into the midst of ail 
e dangers with which life abounds. 

V.-— <Si'nceri/y.-— la. 
IT is necessary to recommend to you sincerity and 
xih* These are the basis of every virtue. That dark^ 
ss of cliaracter, where we can see no heart; those fold--. 
gs of art| through which no native affection is allowed 
penetrate, present an object unainiable in every seasoa 
lifei but particularly odious in youth. If, at an age. 
len the heart is warm, when the emotions are strongy 
id when nature is expected to show herself fcee and 
len, you can already smile and deceive, what are we to 
)k for when you shall be longer hackneyed in the ways^ 
men; ^lien interest shall have completed the obdura* 
ni of y4>ur heart, and experience shall have improvcjd 
lu in all the arts of guile? Dissimulation in youth is the 
rerunner of perfidy in jpld age. Its first appearance is 
e fated omen of growing depravity and futui^e sfi^qae.;— 
degrades parts and learning, obscures Jhe lustre of eve« 
accomplishment, and sinks you ^into contempt ewrth 
)d and man. As you value, thereiote the approbation- 
heaven, or tlie esteem of the world, cultivate the love 
truth. In all your proceedings,^ be direct and consist^ 
t. Ingenuity and candour possess the most powerful 
arm: T he v bespeak universal favour, and carry an 
ology for almost every faihng. The path of truth is n 
lin and safe path; that of falsehood is a perplexing 
kze. After the first departure from sincerity, it is not 
your power ta stop. One artifice unavcudably leads on 
another ; till, as the intricacy of the labyrinth increases,, 
u are left entangled in your own snare. Deceit, discov* 
I a little mind, which stops at temporary expedients,. 
ihout rising to comprehensive views of conduct. It be-^ 
lys, at the same time, a dastardly spirit. It is the re- 
Lirce of one who wants courage to avow his designs,, or 
f est upon himself. Whereas^ openness of. character 
iplays that generous boldness which ought to distinguish 
uth* To S6t out in the world wi^ no^ other principle 
in a crafty attention to interest^ betokens one who is 
siiued for creeping through (be inferior ^^s of life ^ 
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but to give an early preference to honour above fain, when 
they stand in competition j to despise every advahiage 
which cannot be attaint without dishonest arts; to brook 
no meanness, and to stoop to no dissimulation ; are the 
indications. <k a great mind, the presages of future emi- 
nence and dist^pctioo in life. At the same lime, this vir* 
tuo^s sincerity is perfectly consistent with the most pru* 
dent vigilance and caution. It is opposed to cunning, not 
to true, wisdom. It is- not the simplicity of a weak and 
improvi^ept, but the candour of an enlarged and noble 
miud; qf one who scorns deceit,, because, he accounts it 
both base and uoprofitabi^y and m^o seelss no disguijie). 

because he needs none to bide him* 

« 

^ \L^*Bm€iiQl9nu <md Humamty. — Ib. 
YOUTH is. the proper season for cultivating the benev* 
olent and humane affections. As a great part of >rour 
happiness i» to depend on the.eoenections which you forra 
with others^ it is of high importance that you acquire be- 
times, the temper and the manners which will render such 
connections camfeftabte* Let a sense- of justice be the 
Ijoundatipa of all your social qualities. In your most ear- 
ly intercourse with the world, and even in your youthful 
amufl^mepts^ let no unfairness be found. Engrave on 
your mind that sacred rule of ^' doing in all things to oth- 
ers according to your wish that-lhey should do unto you.'' 
For thi^ end impress yourselves, with a* deep sense of the 
original and natural equality of men.. Whatever advan^ 
tage of birth or fortune you possess^ never ditpls^ them, 
with an osteittftiious sitperiori ty. Leave the subordinations 
of rank to regulate ibe in terconrse of nsore advanced years* 
At present it becomes you to act among your compauiona 
as man with mim. Kemember how unknown to you are 
the vicissitudes of the world y and how often they, oh whom 
ignorant and conleii»ptuous young men once looked down 
with seoro, have risen, to^be their superiours in future years* 
Compassion is an emotion of* which yon ought never to be 
ashamed* Graceful in youtkis the tear of sympathy, and 
the heart that melts at the. tale of woe. Let not ease and 
indulgence contract your affectioos, and wrap yoa up in 
selfish enjoyment* Accustom yourselves to think of the 
difttresQ^rp of human life \ of the solitary cottage^ the dyin? 
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parent and tlie weepjng orphan. Never sport with pain 
and distress in any of your aniusements, nor treat evea 
the meanest insect with wanton cruelty. 

•VII. — Industry cmd AppliceUion^^i^ 
DILIGENCiD, industry, and proper improt^cuient of 
time, are material duties of the young. To no purpose 
are they endowed with the hest abilities, if they want aC" 
tivity for exerting them. Unavailtng in this case, wiU be 
every direction that can be given them, either for their 
temporal or spiritual welfare. In youth the habits of in« 
dustry are most easily acquired ) iti youth the incenth'es 
to it are strongest, from ambltimi and from duty, fromr 
emulation and hope, from all the prospects which the her 
ginning of life affords^ If dead to these callSyyou already 
languish in slothful inaction, what wilt foe able to quicken the 
more sluggish current of advancing years? Industry is not 
only the instrument of improvement, but the foundation 
of pleasure. Nothing is so opposite to true enjoyment of 
life, as the relaxed and feeble state of an indolent mind. 
He who is a stranger to industry may possess, but he can- 
not enjoy. For it is labour only which gives tiie relish to 
pleasure. It is the appointed vehicle of every good man. 
It is the indispensable condition of our possessing a sound 
mind in a sound body. Sloth is so kteonsistent with both^ 
that it is hard to detertinse whether H be a greater foe ta 
virtue, or to liealth and ha]^iness« Inactive as it is in it- 
self, its ejects are fatally powerful. Though it appear ar 
slowly flowing stream, yet it undermmes all that is stable 
and flourishing. It not only saps the foundation of every' 
virtue, bat pours upoq you a deluge 4»f crimes and evils. 
it is like water, which first patrelks by stagnation, nndt 
then sends up noxioas vapours, and filb the atarosphere* 
with death. Fly dierefore from idknesir, as the certain^ 
parent both of guilt and rutn. And under idleness I in«< 
clude,.not mere inaction only, but all that circle of trifling- 
occupations in which too many saunter away their youth ; 
perpetually engaged in frivolous society or publi)b amuse- 
ments ; in the labours of dress or the ostentation of their 
personfr Is thii$ the foundation which you lay for future 
usefulness and esteem? B'y.such accomplish^mentsdo yov 
hope to recomaieiid v^urseh-cs to t'lC thiiikf^ig pn^t of \\wp 
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world/and to answer the expectations of your friends and 
your country? Amusements youth requires $ it were vain, 
it were cruel to prohibit them. But though allowable as 
tlie relaxation, they are most culpable as the business of 
the young. For they then become the gulf of time^ and 
the poison of th^ mind. They foment bad passions. 
They weaken the manly powers. They sink the native 
vigour of youtii into contemptible effeminacy. 

VIII.— JProp«r Employnieni of Time, — Ib. 
REDEEMING your time from such dangerous waste, 
seek- to fill it with em{rfoy meats which you may review 
with satisfaction. The acquisition #f knowledge is one of 
llie most honourable occupations of youth. The desire of 
it discovers a liberal mijud, and is connected with unany 
accomplish menrts and many virtues* But though your 
train of life should not lead you to study, the course of 
education always furnishes proper employments to a well 
disposed mind. Whatever you pur sue, ti^ emulous to ex- 
cel*. Generous lutifoition, and sensibility to praise^ are, 
especially at your age, among the marksof virtue. Think 
not that any affluence of fortune, or any elevation of rank, 
exempts yon from the duties of application and industry. 
Industry is the law of our heiog ; it is the deipand of na<i 
ture, of reason and of God, Remember, always^ that the 
years which now pass over your heads, leave permanent 
memorials behind them. From the thoughtless minds 
they may escape; but they remain in the remembrance 
of God. They form an important part o£ the register of 
•your life. Tliey will hereafter bear testimony, either for, 
or against you, at that day, when, for all your actions, but 
particularly for the employments of youth, you must give 
an account to God. Whether your future course is des- 
tined to be long or short, aftejr this manner it should comr 
mence, and if it continue to be thus conducted, its cobxiu* 
slon, at what time soever it arrives, will not be inglonbus 
or unhappy. ^ 

IX. — The true PatvioL^-^k%T of Thinkino. 
ANDREW DORIA, of Genoa, the greatest sea captaia 
of the age he lived in, set his country free from the yoke 
of France. Beloved by his fellow citizens, and supported 
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by the the Emperour Charles V. it wat in his power to as- 
sume sovereigaly, without the lea^t struggle. But he pre- 
jferred the virtuous satisfaGtion of giving liberty to his 
countrymeo. He declared in public assemblyi that the 
happiness of seeing them once more restored to liberty^ 
was to hiflu a full reward for all his services ; that he claim- 
ed no pre-eminence above his equals^ but remitted to them 
absolutely to settle a proper form of govenunent. Doria's 
ipagnanimity put an end to factions, that had long vexed 
the state ; and a form of government was established, with 
great unanimity, the same, that with very little alteration, 
subsists at. present Doria lived to a great age^ beloved 
and honoured by his^ountrymen ; and .without ever mak- 
,ing a single step out of his rank, as. a private citizen, be 
retained to bis dying hour, great influeace in the republic. 
Power, founded on l^e and gratitude, was to him more 
pleasant than what is founded on sovereigntyw His mem- 
.ory is reverenced by the Genoese; and, in their histories 
and public moniimentSi there is bestowed on bim the most 
honourable of all tides— FA!ra£a of hifi.COUJNXaY, and 
B«:sto&sR of its LIBERT Y« ^ 

• ■ '. 

ft- 

X. — On CotjdenhiunL'^StKCTJL'rosu 
CONTENTMENT produces, in tome measure, ail those 
effects wbich the alchemist vsuaily ascribes to what he calls 
the phMosapher^s stoM ; and if it does not bring riches, it 
does the same thing, by banishing the desire af tbem. If 
it cannot remove tlie disquietudes arising out of a man's 
mind, body or fortune, it makes him easy under them. It 
has, indeed, a kindly influence on.the soul of a man, inre- 
;spect of every being to whom he stands related,. It extin- 
guishes all murmur, repining and ingratitude towards thajt 
Being, who has allotted him his part to act in this world. 
It destroys all inordinate ambition, and every tendency to 
corruption, with regard to the community wherein he is 
placed. It gives sweetness to his conversation, and per- 
petual serenity to all ,his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made use of 
for acquiring this virtue, 1 sbaU only mention the two 
following. First of all, a man should always consider how 
much he has more than he wants ; and, secondly, how 
much more unhappy bo miglit be^ than he reidly is^ 
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First of all, amati should always? consider how nmch 
he has more than he wants. 1 am wonderfully well pleas* 
ed with the reply which Aristtppus iiiade to one who con-' 
doled him tipon the loss of a farm : ** Why/* said he, " I 
have three farms stin, and you have hutone, so that I ought 
rather to be afdicted for you than you for tne." On the 
contrary, foolish men are more apt to consider what they 
have lost, than what they possess ; and to fix their eyes 
upon those who are richer than themselves, rather than on 
those who are under greater difficulties. All the real 
pleasures and conveniences of hfe lie in a narrow compass ; 
but it is the humour of mankind to belilways looking for- 
ward, and straining after one who has got the start of them 
in wealth and honour. For this reason, as there are none 
can be properly called rich who have not more than they 
want; there are few rich men, in Aiy of the politer na- 
tions, but amonsf the middle sort of people, who keep their 
wishes within their fortunes, and have more wealth than 
they know how to enjoy* Persons of higher rank live in 
a kind of splendid poverty; and are perpetually wanting, 
because, instead of acquiescing in the solid pleasures 5f 
Hfe, they endeavour to outvie one at^other in shadows and 
appearances. Men of sense have at all times beheld, with 
a great deal of mirth, this silly game that is playing over 
their heads ; and by contracting their desires, enjoy all 
that secret satisfkction which others afe always in quest of. 

The truth is, this ridiculous Chase after imaginary plea- 
sure cannot be sufficiently exposed, asit iis the great source 
of those evils which generally undo a nation. Let a man's 
e^ate be what it wilt, he is a poor man if he does not live 
within it, and natuWly sets himself to sale to any one who 
can give him his price. When Pittacus, after the death 
of his brother^ who had left him a good estate, wasofiered 
a gr^t ssm of money by the king 6f Lydia, he thanked 
liim for his kindness^, but told him he>had already more 
by half than he knew what to do #tth. > In short, content 
is equivalent to ^ealthiy and luxury to poverty ; or, to glye 
the th^night a more agrifeeable turn, *^ Contetit is natural 
wealth,** says. Socrates; to which 1 shall add, Luxury is 
artificial poverty* i shall therefore recommend to the 
consideration of tiiose who are always aimiitg afeer superb 
fluous and tnagibary tyijoy me&ts, and Viil not bie at the 
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tlrouble of contacting ihelr desires, an eiccelleiit sayfng 
of Bion the philosoplier^ namely, ** That no man has so 
much care as he who endeavours after the most happinesF.'' 

In the second place every onetnight tc^ reflect how much 
more unhappy he might be than he really is. The form- 
er consideration took in all those who are sufficientiy pro- 
vided with the means to make thems^ves easy ; this re- 
gards such as actually lie under some pressure or misfor- 
tune. These may receive great alleviation from such a 
comparison as the unhappy person may make between 
himself lind others^ or between the misfortunes which he 
suffers^ and greater misfortunes which might have befallen 
him. 

I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who upon 
breaking his leg by a &I1 front the mainmast^ told tlie stand- 
ers by, it was a great'mercy it was not his^neck* To 
which, since I am got into quotations, give me leave to 
add the saying of an old philosopher, who, after having 
invited some of his friends to dine with him, was ruffled by 
his wife, who came into the room in a passion, and threw 
down the table that stood before them t<^ Every one/' 
says he, ^'has his cidamityi and he is a happy man that 
has no greater than tliis." We find an instance to the 
same purpose in the life of doctor Hammond, written by 
bishop Fell. As this good man was troubled with a com- 
plication of distempers, when he had the gout upon hifn, 
he used to thanks God that it was not the stone; and, 
when he had the stone, that he had not both these distem- 
pers on him at the same time. 

I cannot conclude this essay without observing, that 
there was never any system, besides that of Christianity, 
which would efl^tually produce in the min^ of man tne 
virtue I have been hitherto speaking of. In order to make 
us contented with oar condition, many of the present phi- 
losophers tell MS that our discontent only hurts ourselves, 
without being able to make any alteratioa in our oirctim- 
stances ; other;s, that whatever evil befals.tfs is derived to 
us by a fatal necessity, to which the gods themselves are 
subject; while others very gravely tell the man who is 
miserable, that it is necessai^ he sbbuld be so, to keep 
un the harmony of the universe, and ttait the scheme of 
Providence :woiild be troubled and perverted were he otii* 
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erwiise. Tfaejey ttnd the like considerations^ rather silence 
than satisfy a maii. They inay shew biin that his discon- 
tent is unreasonable; but are by no means sufficient to re- 
lieve it* They rather give despair than consolation. In 
a. word, a 'mad might reply to one of these comforters, as 
Augustus did to his friend, wlip advised him not to grieve 
for the death of a person whom he loved, because his ^Tief 
eould not fetch liim again i ^Ut is for that very reason/' 
said the emperour, " that I grieve.'' 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender regard to 
human nature«> It prescribes to every miserable man the 
means of bettering his condition : Nay, it shows him that 
the bearing of his afflictions as he ought to do, will natur« 
a!ly end in the removal of tliemk It makes him easy herej 

because it can make happy hereafter. 

* ■» 

XI. — Needlework recommended to the Lmdies. — Ib« 
*^ I HAVE a couple of nieces under my direction, who 
so often ran gadding abroad, that I do not know where to 
to have them. Their dress, their tea, and their visits take 
up ail their, time, and they go to bed as tired with doing 
Aotlung> as I am after quilting a- whole underpetticoat. 
The whole time they are dot idle, is while they read your 
Sptetators; which being dedicated to the interests of vir- 
tue, I desire you to recommend the long neglected art of 
needlework. Those hours which, in this age, are thrown 
away in dress, play, visits^ and the like, were employed in 
my time in writing out receipts, or working beds, chairs, 
and hangings for the family. For my part, I have plied 
my needle these fifty years, and by my good will would 
never have it out of my hand. It grieves my heart to see 
a couple of proud idle Iflirts sipping their tea, for a whole 
afternoon, in a great room hung lound with the industry 
of their great grandmother, i'ray sir, take the laudable 
mystery of ^embroidery into your serious consideration, 
and as you have a great deal of the virtue of the last age 
in you continue your endeavours to reform the present." 

IN obedience to the commands of my venerable corre^ 
spond^at, I have duly weighed this important subject, and 
tHTomise myself from the arguments here hiid down, that 
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all the fine ladies in Eaglaod will be ready, as soon as 
therr mourning is over, to appeat covered with tlie work 
of thehr own hands. 

What a delightful entertainment must it be to the fair 
sex, whom their native modesty, and the tenderness of 
men towards them^ exempts from publio business, to pass 
their hours in imitating fruits and flowers, and transplant* 
tng all the beauties of nature into their own dress, or rais- 
ing a new creation In their clothes and apartments. How 
pleasing is the amusement^ of walking among the shades 
and groves planted by themselves, in surveying heroes slain 
by their needles, or little Cupids which they have brought 
into the world without pain. 

This isy methinks, the most proper way wherein a lady 
can show a fine genias, and I cannot forbear wishing that 
several writers of that sex, had chosen rather to apply 
themselves to tapestry than rhyme. Your pastoral poet- 
esses may vent their fancy in rural landscapes, and place 
despairing shepherds under silken willows, or drown them 
in a stream of mohair^ The heroin writers may work up 
battles as successfully, and inflame them with gold or stain 
them with crimson. £ven those who have only a turn to 
a song, or an epigram, may put many valuable stitches 
into a purse, and crowd a thousand graces into a pair of 
garters. • 

If I may without breach of good manners^ imagine that 
any pretty creature is void of genius, and would perform 
her part nerein but very awkwardly, I must nevertheless 
insist upon her working, if it be;^nly to keep her out of 
harm's wav% 

Another argument for busying good women In works of 
fancy> is, because it takes them off from scandal, the usu- 
al attendant of teatables^ and all other inactive scenes of 
life. While they are forming their birds and beasts, their 
neighbours will be allowed to be the fathers of their own 
children ; and Whig and Tory wi!l be but seldom mention* 
ed, where the great dispute is whether blue or red is the 
more proper colour. How ^uch greater glory would So- 
phronia do the general, if she would choose rather to work 
the-buttle of Blenheim in tapestry, than signalise herself, 
with so much vehemence, against those who are Firecck- 
men in their hearts. ^ 
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A third reason Ihat I shall mention, is the profit that ia 
brought to the fomtly where these pretty artsare encourag* 
ed. It is manifest^ that this way of life not only keeps fair 
ladies from running out into expences, hut it is at the same 
time^ an actual improvement. How roemorahle would 
tiiat matron be, who shall have it inscribed upon her mon- 
ument, '* that she wrote out the whole Bible in tapestry, 
and died in a good oM age, after having covered three 
hundred yards of wall in the mansion house ?'' 

These premises being considered, I humbly submit the 
IbUowing proposials to all mothers in Great-3riiain. 

I. That no young virgin whatsoever, be allowed to re- 
ceive the addresses of her first lover but in a suit of her 
own embroidering, 

IL That before every fresh servant she be oUiged to 
appear with a new stomacher at the least. 

III. That no one be actually married until she hath the 
childbed, pillows, &c. ready stitched, as likewise the man* 
tie for the boy quite finished. 

These laws, if i mistake not, would efiectually restore 
the decayed art of needlework, and make the virgins of 
Great- Britain, exceedingly nimble fingered in their busi- 
ness. 

XII. — On PHd^. — GtjARDiAN. 

IF there be any thing that makes human nature appear 
ridiculous to beings of superiour faculties, it must be pride. 
They know so well the vanity of those imaginary perfec- 
tions that swell tlie heart of man, and of those little su« 
pernumerary advantages, whetiier in birth, fortune or ti- 
tle, which one man enjoys above another, that it must cer- 
tainly very much astonish, if it does not very mtich divert 
them, when they see a mortal puffed up, and valuing hint^ 
self above his neighbours, on any of these accounts, at the 
same time that he is obnoxious to all the common calami- 
ties of the species. 

To set this thought in its true light, we win fancy, if you 
please, that yonder molehill is inhabited by reasonable 
creatures, and that every pismire (his shape and way of 
life only excepted) is endowed with human passions. How 
should ^e smile to bear one give us an account of the ped*^ 
igrees, distinctions and titles that reign among them ? Ohr* 
aerve how the whole swarm divide, and make way (ox tto 
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mire that passes through them ; you must understand 
is an emmet of quality^ and has better blood in his veins 
in any pismire in the molehill- Don't you see how sen* 
le he is of it, how slow he marches forward, liow tbQ 
ole rabble af ants keep their distanee ? Here you may 
serve one placed upon a little eminence^ and looking 
vrn on a long row of labourers. He is the richest insect 
this side the hillock, he has a walk of half a yard in 
gib, and a <4uarter of an inch in breadth^ he keeps aa 
iidred menial servants, and has at least fifteen barley 
rns in his granary. He is now chiding and beslaving^ 
i emmet that stands before him, and who for ail that we 

1 discover, is as good an emmet as himself. 

Out here comes an insect of figure ! Don't you take no- 
e of a little white straw^ he carries in his mouth ? That 
aw, you most undt^rstand, he would not part with foi: 
; lo!)gest tract about the molehill : Did yea but k»ow 
it\t he has nndergone to purchase U I See how the ants 
all qualities and conditions swarm about him.*^Should 
s straw drop out of his mouth, you wpuld see all this 
merous circle of attendants follow the next that took It 
, and leave the discarded insect, or run over his ba<^ 
come at its successor. 

If now you have a mind to see all the ladies of the mole- 
I, observe first the pismire that listens to the emmet on 
r led hand, at tlie same time that she seems to turn a* 
y her head from him. He tells this poor insect slie 19 
[oddess, that her eyes are brighter than the sun, that 
; and death are at her disposal. She believes him, and 
es herself a thousand little airs upon it. Mark the van-* 
of the pismire. on your left hand. She can scarce 
iwl with age, but 3rou must know she values herself up- 
her birth ; arid if you mind, spurns at every one that 
mes within her reach«. The little nimble coquette that 
running along by the side of her is a wit. She has 
>ke many a pismire's heart- Do but observe what a 
>ve of lovers are 'running after her. 
^e will here finish this imaginary scene ; but first of 
to draw the parallel closer, will siyipose, if you please, 
it death comes upon the molehill, in the shape of a cock 
irrow, who picks up, without distinction, the pismire or 
ility and his flatterers, the pismire of substance and hU 
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day labourers^ the whitestraw officer and his sycophants,, 
with all the goddesses, wits, and beauties of the*^molehiU, 

May we not imagine, tliat beings of superiour natures 
and perfections regard all the instances of pride and vaa- 
ity, among our own species in the same kind of view, 
when they take a survey of ftose who inhabit the earth, 
or in the language of ait ingenious . French poet, of those 
pisnaires- that people thi;» heap of dirt, which human vaii^ 
ity has divided into clinoates and regions. 

'XJU.'^ Journal of tik lyi of AUocandep Seterm, — 

Gibbon. 
ALEXANDER rose early. The first moments of the 
#ay were, consecrated to private devotion: But as he 
deemed the service of mankind the most acceptable wor- 
ship of the gods, the greatest part of his morning hours 
were employeds in council f: where he discussed public af- 
&irs,.and determined private causes^with a patience and 
discretion above his years> The dryness of business was 
e)ilivened by the* charms of hterature ^. and a portion of 
time was always set apart for his favourite, studies of 
poetry^^^ history, and philosophy. The works of Virgil 
and Horace, the republics of Plato and Cicero^ formed 
his taste, enlarged his understanding,^, and gave him the 
noblest ideas of man and of governments The exercises of 
the body succeeded ta those of the mind; and Alexander, 
who was tall^ active, and robust, surpassed most of his 
equals in the gymnastic arts* B^freshed> by the use of 
his bath^and a slight dinner^ fie resumed^ with new vig- 
our, the business of the day :. And till the hour of supper^ 
the principal meal of the R4>mans,. he was attended by 
his secretaries) with whom he read and answered themut- 
titixde of letters,. memorials, and petitions^ that must have 
been addressed to the master of the greatest part of the 
world. His table was served with' the most frugal sim* 
plicity; and. whenever he was at liberty to consult his< 
ow« fBclination, ilie company consisted of a few select 
friends^ men of learning and virtue.. Mis dress was plaiii< 
and modest :; his demeanor courteous and affable. At 
^e proper hours, his palace was open to^ all his subjects;, 
but the voice of a crier was heard, as in tlie Eleusinlao} 
B^sferieS; pronouncing the samesaJutar^ admonitio"-^— 

ft* 
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^^ Let none eater these holy walls, unless he is .cooscious 
of a pure and inuQceat mind.'' 

XIV. '^Character cf Juliw Csaar. — ^Middletok. 
CESAR was endowed with every great and noble 
quality that could exalt human nature, and give a man 
the ascendant in society ; formed to excel in peace as 
well as .war, provident ia council, fearless in action, and 
executing what he had resolved with an amazing celerity ; 
generous beyond measure to his friends, placable to hta 
enemies ; for parts, learning and eloquence^ scarce inie- 
riour to any man. His orations were admired for two 
qualities, which are seldom found togetlier, strength and el- 
egance. Cicero ranks him among the greatest orators that 
Rome ever bred: And Quintilian says, that he spoke 
with the same force with which he fought ; and, if he had 
devoted himself to tlie bar, would have been the only 
man capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor was he a master 
only o£ the politer arts, but conversant also with th^ 
roost abstruse and criiical parts of learning ; and among 
other works which he published, addressed two books to 
Cicero, on the analogy of language, or the art of speak- 
ing and writing correctly. He was a most liberal patron* 
of wit and learning, wheresoever they were found; and^ 
out of his love of tliese talents, would readily pardon 
those who bad employed them afgainst himself; rightly^ 
judging, that, by making such men his friends, he should 
draw praises from the same fountain from which he had 
been aspersed. His capital passions were ambition and 
love of pleasure f which he indulged in their turns, to 
the greatest excess : yet the ikst was always predonunant ; 
to which he could easily sacriii^e all thecharms^of the 
second, and draw pleasure even from toils and dangers-) 
when they ministered to his glory. For be thought ty- 
ranny, as Cicero says, the greatest of goddesses; and had 
frequently in his mouth a verse of Euripides, which' ex- 
pressed the image of his souL That if right and justice 
Mfere ever to be violated, they were to be violated for the 
sake of reigning. This was the chief end and purpose or 
his life ; the schema that he had formed from his early 
youth ; so that, as Cato truly declared of him, he came 
with sobriety and meditation to the subversion of the re* 
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public. He used to say, that there were two things neces- 
sary to acquire and to support power — soldiers and mon* 
ey ; which yet depended mtitually on each Other : With 
money, therefore, he provided soldiers, and with soldiers 
extorted money ; and was, of all men, the most rapacious 
in plundering both friends and foes; sparing neither 
prince nor state, u'6t tetnple, nor even private persons; 
who were known to possess any share of treasure. - His 
great abilities would necessarily have made him one of 
the first citizens of Rome; but disdaining, the condition 
of a subject, he could: never rest till he had made himself 
a niohaarch. In acting this last part, his usual prudence 
seemed to failbim 3 as if the height to which he was moun* 
ted had turned his head, and made hini giddy : For by a 
vain ostentation of his power, be destroyed the stability of 
it ; and as mea shorten life by Hying too fast, so by aa 
intemperance of reigning, he brought his reign to a vio- 
lent end/^ 

XV. — On Misspent 2?«M. — Guardian. 
I WAS yesterday comparing the industry of man with 
that of other creaturei^; in which I could not but observe^ 
that notwithstanding we are obliged by duty to keep our- 
jelves in constant employ, after the same inanner as infcs 
fiour animals are prompted to it by instinct, we fall very 
sliort of th^m in this particular. We are here the more 
inexcusable, because th^re is a greatei^ variety of business 
tojwhich we may apply ourselves. Reason opens to us a 
large field of afiairs, which other creatures are not capa- 
ble of.; Beasts of prey, and, I believe of all other kinds, 
in their natural state of being, divide their tim^ between 
action and rest They are always at work or asleep. In 
sliort, their waking hour;^ are wholly taken up in seeking 
after their food, or consuming it The human species on- 
ly, to thegr^^t reproach of our natures, are filled with 
complaints, that ^' the day hangs heavy on them,^ that 
^^ they do not know wbat to do with themselves,'' that 
^^ they are at a loss how to pass away their time ^'^ with 
many of the like shameful murmurs, which we often find 
in the mouths of those who are styled reasonable beings* 
How monstrous are such expressions, among creatures 
who have the labours of the naiiid, as well as those of the 
body, to furnish them with proper employments f who be- 
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sides the business of their proper callings and professions^ 
can apply themselves to the duties of religion, to medha* 
lion» to the reading of useful books, to discourse ^ in a! 
word» who may exercise themselves m the unbounded pur* 
suits of knowledge aiid virtue, and, every hour of their 
lives, make theknselves wiser or better thim they were be- 
fore. 

A^er leaving been taken up for some time in this course 
of thought, I diverted myself with a book, according to my 
usual custom, io order to unbend my mind before I went 
to sleep. The book I made use of on this occasiop was 
Luciao, where I amused noiy thoughts for about an hour, 
among the dialogues of the dead \ which, in all probabili- 
ty, produced the following dreams 

I was conveyed, methought, into the entrance of the in<>^ 
feroal regions, where I saw Rhadamanthus, one of t{ie 
judges of the dead, seated on his tribunal.* Ob his left 
hand stood the keeper of Erebus, on iiis right the keeper 
of Elysium. I was told he sat upon women Uiat day, there 
being several of the sex lately arrived,, who had not yet 
their mansions assigned them. I was surprised to hear 
him ask every* one of them the same question, naLaely,^ 
what they had beeii doing ? Upon this question being pro- 
posed to the whole assen&ly, they stared one upoa anoth- 
er,, as not knowing what to answer* He then interrogated' 
each of them separately* Madam, says he, to the first of 
them, you have been upon the earth about fifty years ^ 
What have you been doing there all this while? Doing, 
says she; really, I do not know what I have been doing u 
I desire I may have time given^ me ta recollect. After 
aboutbalf an hour's pause she told hiiu that she had been 
playing at crimp 5 upon which, Rhadamanthus beckoned 
to the keeper on his left hand to take her. into custody. 
And you, JVIadam, iiays the judge,, that look with such a 
soft and languishing air ; I think you set out. lor this pjace. 
in your nine and tv^entieth year, what have you been do-^ 
ing all this while ? I had a great deaf of business on my 
hiuids, says she, being taken up>the first twelve y^rsof . 
my life in dressing a jointed baby, and all the remaining 
part of it in reading plays and romances. Very well,, says 
he,, you have employed your time to good purpose. A- 
way with her. The ttext was a plain country woman t 
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Well^ mistress, ^says RfoadaisanUmSi and whlit have you 
been doing t' An'^t please your worship, savs she, I did not 
live quite forty years ; and in that time Brought my hus^ 
band seven daughters, made him nine thousand cheeses^ 
and left my youngest girl with him, to look after his house 
in my absence; and who, I may venture to say, is as 
pretty a housewife as any in the country. Hhadamanthuft 
smiled at th'e simplicity x>f the good woman, and ordered 
.the keeper of Elysium to tal^e her into his bare. And yoii^ 
fair lady, says he, what have yoii been doing these five 
and thirty year^ ? J have been doing no hurt, 1 assuse you, 
sir, said she. That is well, said he: But wtiat good have 
you been doing ? The lady was in great confusion at this 
questfon : And not knowing what to answer, the two keep- 
ers leaped out to sdze her at th3 s^me time ; the one took 
her by the hand to convey her to Elysium, the otliet 
caught hold of her, to carry, her away to Erebus. But 
Khadanianthus observing a0 ingenuous modesty in her 
countenance and behaviour, bid them bothtel herloose,^ 
and set her aside fdr rC'rexammation when he was more at 
leisure. An old woi|Eian, of a proud and sour look, pre- 
sented herself nesU at the bar ; and being asked what she 
had been doing ? Truly^ said she, I lived three score and 
ten years in a very wicked world, and was so angry at the 
behaviour of a parcel of young flirts, that I passed most 
4)f my last years in condemning the fillies of the timea. 
I was every day bJamlag the stUy conduct of the people 
about me, in order to deter those I conversed with from 
fkliing into the like err&urs and miscarriages. Very well, 
says RhadamanthuS) but did you keep the same watchfid 
eye over your own actions ? Why, truly, said she, I was 
so taken up with publishing the faults of o^ers, tliat I had 
no time to consider my. own. Madam, says Rhadaman« 
thus, be pleased to file off to the left, and make room foi^ 
the venerable matron that stands behind you. Old gen- 
tlewoman, says he, I think you are forescore : f ou have 
heard the question — What have you been doing so long 
in the world ? Ah, sir, says she, I have been doing what I 
should not haV^ done ; but I had made a £rm resolution 
to have changed my life. If I had not been snatched off by 
an untimely end. Madam, says he, you will please to fol'^ 
I9W your leader ; And spying anotbei^ of the same age, in- 
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terrogated her ia the same form. To vfaieh the matron 
lepUedy I have been the wife of a hu^and who was as dear 
to me in hitf old age as in hte yoath* T have been a moth- 
er, and very happy in aiy ckildrea, whom I endeavored 
to bring up in every thing that is good. My eldest son is 
blest by the poor, and beh>ved by every one that knows 
bioa* I lived within my own family, and left it much more 
wealthy than I fodlid it. RhadamanthuSi who knew the 
value of the old hidy, smiled upon her in such a manner, 
that the keeper of Elysium, who knew hrs office, reached 
out his hand to her. He no sooner touched her but her 
wrinkles vanished, her eyes^parkled, her cheeks glowed 
with blashes, and she appeared in full bloom and beauty. 
A young woman, observing that this officer, who conduct- 
ed the happy to Elysium, was so great a beautifier, longed 
to be in his hands ; so that pressing through the crowds 
she was the next that appeared at the bar: And being 
asked what she had been dding the five and twenty yeans 
that she had passed in the world ? I have endeavoured, 
says she, ever since 1 came to years of discretiiui, to make 
myself lovely, and gain admirers, la order to it, f passed 
my time in bottling up Maydew, inventing whitewashes, 
mixing colours, cutting out patches, consulting my glass, 
suiting my complexion.— Rbadanianthus without lieariag 
her out, gave the sign to take her of£ Upon the ap- 
proach of the keeper of Erebus, her cotour faaed, her face 
was puckered up With wrinkles and her whole person lost 
in deformity. • j 

I was then surprised with a distant sound of a whole 
troop of females, that came forward, laughing, singing and 
dancing. I was very desirous to know the reception they 
would meet with, and, withall, was very apprehensive that 
Rhadamanthus would spoil their mirth | but at their near* 
er approach| the aoise grew so very great that it awaken^' 
ed me. 

I fay some time, reflecting in myself on the oddness of 
this dream ; and could, not forbear asking my own heart, 
what I was doing? I answered myself, that I was wrlting^ 
Ouardicms. If my readers make as good a use of this 
work as I design they should, I hope it will nevA be im- 
puted to me, as a work that is vain and unprofitable. 

I sliall i:onclude this paper with recommendtog to them 
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the same short selfexaminatton. If every one of tfaem 
frequently lays his hand upon his heart, and considers 
what he is doing, it will check him in all the idle, or what 
is worse, the vicious moments of his life; lift cip his miod 
when it is running on in a serif» of indifierent actions, and 
encQurage/him when he is engaged in those which are vir- 
tuous and laudable. In b. word, it will very much alleviate 
that guilt, which the best of men have reason to acknowl- 
edge in their daily confessions, of '^ leaving undone tljose 
things which they ojight to have done, and of doing those 
things which they ought not to have dooe/^ 

XVI. — Character of Francis J.<^-Ro%krtsoz7« 
FRANCIS died at Ramboullet . on th^ last day of March 
in the fifty third year of his age, and t])e thirty*ihinl of 
his reign. During twentyeight years of that time an avow- 
ed rivalship subsisted between him and theemperour; 
which involved, not only their own dominions, but the 
greater part of Europe, in wars, prosecuted with the more 
violent animosity, and drawn out to a greater length tliaa 
had been known in any former period. Many circufU'^ 
stances contributed to both. Their animosity was found- 
ed in opposition of interest, lieightened by personal emu- 
lation, and exasperated>nQ^ only by mutual injuries, but 
by reciprocal insults* At the same time, whatever advan- 
tage one seemed to possess towards gaining theiiscendant, 
was wonderfully balanced by some favourable circumstan- 
ces peculiar to the other. The emperour's dominions 
were of great extent; the French king's lay more com- 
pact ; Francis.govern^d his kingdom with absolute power ; 
tliat of Charles was limited, but he supplied the want of 
authority by address: The troops of the former were 
more impetuous and enterprising; those of the latter bel- 
ter disciplined and more patient of fatigue. 

The talents and abilities of the two monarchs were as 
different as the advantages which they possessed, and con- 
tributed no less to prolong the contest between them. — 
Francis took his resolutions suddenly ; prosecuted them^ 
at first with warmth ; and pushed them into execution with 
a most Adventurous courage ; bur, being destitute of the 
perseverance necessary to surmount dilEcultles, he often 
eihniidoned his designs, or relaxed the vigour of pursuit, 
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from iaipatlence; and sometttnes from levity. Charies de* 
liberated long, and determined with coolness : But having 
once fixed his plan, Tie adhered to it with inflexible obsti* 
nacy ; and neitlier danger nor disconragement could torn 
bim aside from ih€> execution of it. 

The success of their enterprises was as djfibrant as their 
characters, and was uniformly influenced by them. Fran- 
cis, by his impetuous activity, often disconcerted the em^^ 
perout's best laid schemes ; Charles^ by a more calm, but 
steady prosecution of his designs, checked the rapidity of 
his rival's career, and baffled or repulsed his most vigor- 
ous efforts. The former, at the opening of a war*or a 
campaign, broke in upon his enemy with the violence of a 
torrent, and carried all before him ; the latter waiting un- 
til he saw the force of his rival begin to abate, recovered^ 
in the end, not only all that he had lost, but made new ac- 
quisitions. Bew of the French monarch's attempts tow- 
ards conquest, whatever promising aspect they might wear 
at first, were conducted to an happy issue ; many of the 
emperour's enterpriseS| even ^fter they appeared despe- 
rate and impracticable, terminated in the most prosperous 
manner. 

Th^ degrefe, however, of their comparative merit and 
reputation, has not been fixed, w either by strict scrutiny 
into their abilities for government, or by an impartial con* 
Sideration of the greatness and success of their undertak-* 
ings ; and Francis is one of those monarchs, who occupy 
a higher rank in the templo of fame, than either their tal* 
entsor performances entitle them to hold. This preem- 
inence he owed to many dififeretit circumstances. The su- 
periority which Charles ac^qutred by the victory of Pavia> 
and which, from that period, he preserved through the 
remainder of his reign, was so manifest^ that Francis^ 
struggle against his exorbitant add growing dominion, was 
viewed by most <tf the other powers riot only witfi that 
partiality which naturally arises from thoise who gallantly 

« maintain an unequal (Contest, but with th^ fhvour due to 
one who was resisting a common enemy, tod endeavour- 
ing to set bounds to a monarchy equally formidable to them 

. all. The characters of princes, too-, especially among 
their coteraporaries, depend, not only upon their talents 
for government^ bot upon tbeir qualities as men. FraaciSi 
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nblwithsfanding tlie many errours conspicuous in his for- 
eigit policy and domestic administration^ was nevertheless^ 
humane, beneficent', generous. He possessed dignity 
without pride, affability free from meanness, and courtesy- 
exempt from deceit. All vfho had access to know him, 
and no man of merit was ever dented that privilege,, re- 
spected and loved him. Captivated with liis personal 
qualities, his sut^^ects forgot his defects as a monarch ; and 
edmiring him, as the most accomplished and amiable gen- 
tleman in his dominions, they hardly murmured at acts of 
inaladministration, which in a prince of less engaging disr 
position, would have been deemed unpardonable. 

This admiration, however, must have been temporary 
only, and would have died away with the courtiers who' 
bestowed it ;Jh6 illusion arising from his private virtues 
must have ceased, and posterity would have judged of his 
public conduct With its usual impartiality: But another 
. circumstance prevented this; and his name hath been 
transmitted to posterity with increasing reputation. Sci- 
ence and the artsJbad, at that time, made httle progress 
in France. They were just beginning to advance be5'ond 
the limits of Italy, where they had revived, and which had 
hitherto been their only seat. Francis took them imme- 
diately under his prbxection, and vied with Leo himself, in 
the zeal and itiunificence, with which he encouraged them. 
He invited learned men to his court, he conversed with 
them familiarly, he employed them in business, he raised 
them to oflices of diguity, and honoured them with his 
confidence. That race of men, not more prone to com- 
plain when denied the respect to which they faiicy them- 
selves entitled, than apt to be pleased when treated with 
the dis^tinctiou which they consider as their due, thouj^t 
they could not exceed in gratitude to such a benefactor, 
and strained their invention, and employed all their inge- 
nuity, :n panegyric. 

Succeeding authors, warmed with their descriptions of 
Francis' bounty, adopted their encomiums, aiid refined 
upon them. The appellation of Father of Letters^ betow- 
ed upon Francis, had rendered his memory sacred among 
historians ^ and they seem to have regarded it as a sort of 
impiety, to uncover his infiimities, or to point out his de- 
fects. Thus Francis, notwithstanding his inferior abilities 

10 
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And vrvni of success, bath more thaa equalled 4ihe fiame of 
Charles. The virtues which be possessed as a man,, have 
entitled him to greater admiration and praise than bove 
been bestowed upon the extensive genius, and fortunate 
artSj of a more capable^ but less amiable rivaL ^ 

XVIL— Tie Supper and (?race.«-STEBKE. 

A SHOE coming loose from the forefoot of the thill- 
liorse, at the beginning of the ascent of mount Taurira, 
the postillion disntountedt twisted the shoe off and put it 
in hifl pocket: As the ascent was of five or six miles, and 
that horse our main dependence, T made a point of having 
the shoe fastened on again as well as we could ; but the 
)x>stillion had thrown away the nails, and the hanwier ia 
the chaise box being of no great use without tiieik^ I sub- 
mitted to go on* 

He had not mounted half a mile higher, when coming 
to a flinty piece of road, the poor 4evil lost a second shoe^ 
and from ofi* his other forefoot I thea got out of the 
chaise in good earnest 9 and, seeing a house about a quar- 
ter of a mile to the left band, with a great deal ado I pre- 
vailed upon the postillion to turn up to it. The look of 
the hoiHse, and every thing about it, a^ we drew nearer 
soon reconciled me to the disaster. Jt was a little torn 
house, surroanded with about twenty acres of vineyard, 
about as much com 9 and close to the house, on one side, 
was a potagerie of an acre and a half, full of every thing 
which could make plenty in a French peasant's house ; 
and on the other side, was 'a little ivood, which furnished 
wherewithal to dress it. It was about eight in the evening 
when I got to the house ^ so I left the postillion to manage 
his point as he could; and, for mine, I walked directly in- 
to the house. 

The family consisted of an old grey headed man and 
his wife, with five or six sons and sons in law, and their 
several wives, and a joyous genealogy out of them. 

They were all sitting down together to their lentil-soup : 
A large wheaten loaf was in the middle of the table ; and 
a ilaggon of wine at each end of ii promised joy through 
the stages of the repast-^it was a feast of love. 

The old man tose up to meet me, and with a respectful 
^'^xdiality would have me sit down at the table. My heart 
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was sit down the mooient I entered tiie room ; so I sat 
down at once, like a son of the family ; and, to invest my- 
self in the character as speedily as I co'uid^ I instantly 
borrowed the old ttian's knife, and taking up the loaf, cut 
myself a hearty luncheon ^ and,^as I did it I saw a testi* 
mony in every eye, not only of an honest welcome^ but 
of a welcome mixed wiUi thanks, that I bad not seemed to 
doubt it. 

Was it this, or tell me. Nature, what else was it tliat made 
^is morsel so sweet— and to what magic I owe it that the 
.drfiiught I took of their ftaggon was so delicious with it, 
that It remains upon my palate to this hour ? 

If the supper was to my taste^ the grace which followed 
was much more so. 

When supper was over, the old man gave a knock upon 
the table with the haft of his knife, to bid them prepare 
for the dance. The moment the signal was given, the 
women and ^irls ran altogether into the back apartme&ts 
to tie up their hatr, and the young men to the door to 
wash their faces, and change their sabots, (viooden «Af»e^,) 
and in three minutes every s^itl was ready» upon a little 
esplanade before the bouse to begin. The old man and 
lits wife came out last, and, placing me tetwixt them^, sat 
down upon a sofa of turf 1)y the doou 

The old man had some fifty years ago, been no mean 
performer upon the vielle ; and, al the age he was then of, 
touched it well enough for the purpose. His wife sung 
now and then ft little to tlie tune, then intermitted, and 
joined her old man again, as their children and grand chil- 
dren danced beforethem. 

It was not till tlie ihtddte of the second dance, when for 
some pauses In the movement, wherein ihey all seemed to 
look up, I fanci^ I could distinguish an elevation otspir- 
it, different from that which is the cause or the eflect of 
simple jollity. In a word, 1 thought I beheld religion 
mixing in the dance ; bwt, as I had never seen her so en- 
gaged, I should have looked upon it now^ as one of the.il* 
lusions of an imagination jiivhich is eternally misleading 
me, had not the old man, as soon a^l the dance ended, 
said, that this was their constant way ^ and that all his 
life long, he made it a rule, after supper wa« over, to call 
out his family to^dance and rejoice; beUeving^ b& said. 
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that a cheerful and contented mind was the best sort of 
thanks to heaven that an illiterate peasant could pay. — 
•Or a learned prelate either^ said I. 

MANY are the silent pleasures of the honest. peasant, 
who rises cheerfully to hi& labour. Look inio bis dwelling 
-—where the scene of every man^s happiness chiefly liesj 
he has the same domestic endearmentSr-^-as much joy and 
comfort in his childrco, and as flattering hopes s^ their 
doing well'-'to enliven his hours and gladden bi& hearty as 
you would conceive in the most affluent station. And 1 
make no doubt, in general^ but if the true account of his 
joys and suSertngs were Co be balanced with those of his 
betters— that the upshot would prove to be little more than 
this \ that the rich man had the more meat — hut the poor 
man (lie better stomach 5 the one bad more iuxury^^more 
able physiciauii to Htteud. and set him tu rights $^<-the oth- 
er, more health and souodiiess in his boneS| and less occ^r 
sion for their help % that^ after these two articles betivixt 
them were balanced — in all other things they stood upon 
a level — that the sunshines as warm-r-the air Uows as 
fresh^ and the earth l^reathes as fragrant upon the one as 
the other ; — and they have an equal share in all the beau* 
ties and real benefits of nature. 

• 
XiX.— rlfottf^ o/'Mnimtn^.— Ib. 

LET us go into thcr house of mourning made so by such 
afflictions as have been brought in merely by the common 
cross accidents and disasters to which our condition is eic- 
pdSQd — wberei perhaps, the aged parent^ sit brokenheart- 
ed» pierced to their soulS| with the folly and indiscretioa 
i^f a thankl(9ss child — the child of their prayers, ia whom 
all their hopes and expectations centered : — Perhaps, a 
more affecting scene — a virtuous family lying pinched with 
want, where the unfortunate support of rt,, having long 
struggled with a tlrain of misfortunes, and bravely fought 
up against them, is now pitaously borne down^t the last — 
overwhelmed with a cruel blow, which no forecast or fru- 
gality could have prevented. O God / look upon his aA 
flictions. Behold him distracted with many sorrows, sur- 
rounded with the tentor pledges of his love; and tbei^f^^^ 
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ner of hiscares-^wilfaout bread to give tkem ; unable from 
4fae Femembi?ance of better days to dig^-^to beg asfaacned. 
. Wlien wie enter into th^ bouse of moarning, such as 
tfats->--dt is inapossible to insult the unfortunate, even with 
an iiii{)roper look. Under whati&ver' levitj- and dissipation 
of beaffi such ob^fcts catoh^ bur erjreis^they catch Kkewlse 
our aUeattoHs^GpUeet and call Iitoftieoar scattered thoughts, 
«and exer^se theni' wilh wtsdoni. A transient scene of 
dis^e!ess;-sueh as is here sketcfhed, hovsoou does it furnisii 
materials'to set the mind at work ! How necessarily does 
it engage* it to the consideration «f the miseries, and mis- 
&rtiiiies> thedaageM aiid<»lamUiei^to which the life of 
iiian:i» subject J 0y holding up such a glass before it, it 
ifi^rces the mind t<^ see and' reflet upon^ the vanity — the 
{i^rifihinfeondilioo^aBd uheertaikl-tenure of every thing, 
io'this-iiorkl; • From' refiectlons;of tliis serious cast, how^ 
inseftsibly^^tlie thougiits carty> us^ farther ^-r-^and, from' 
iMiiisidering'whii^ #e are, what kind of world we live in^^ 
and what e^^'bl^al^usiii it, howinaturally do they set us 
t«» look forward at-wliat possibly^ we sliall be ;-r-for what 
kindof fimtd'we'^dntende&-^what*evils^ may befal us 
ttere^^^-'a^d^frhat 'proif*isiohfr wei^iohld make against them- 
bcve^ whiist w^ have time and oppor trinity ! If these ies- 
wnrare so inseparable from the house of mourning here 
supposed-^we ishall find it a stilt more instruetive school of 
wisdom^ when we take a view of the place in that affect- 
ing light in which the wise man 4seems to confine it in tiie 
text 5^ — in which; 4>v> the house x>r m<mrning, I believe he 
means that particular soeneofsorrow^.where there is la- 
mentation andimourntng for the deadJ Turn in hither, I' 
beseech you for a momeul. Behold the dead man- ready 
to be earned oat> the only son of his'^mofiier, and she u 
widowft Perhaf^s a 'Stttl more- afi^ting spectacle, a kind 
and indulgent father t>rist'UiiMDeroas family Jies breathless > 
—snatched away in the Mrength of his age-^torn, and ia ^ 
an evil hour, from his children^ and the bosom ^ of a dts* 
ooBSollite wile. Behold ^much people of the city gathered - 
together to mix their tears,, with ^ settled ^ sorrow in thei r 
10o1es, going heavily along to the * house of mourning, to* 
perform that last maiaacholy offiee,*which when the debt 
of nature is paid we are called upon to pay to each other. - 
If ^bis-aad occasion » which leads hUa^iiere^ibas not doue* 
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it already, take notice to what a serious and devout frame 
of mind every man is reducedt the moment he eaters thm 
gate of affliction. The busy apd flutteriog spirits, which » 
in tlie house of aiirth, were woat to transport: him- from 
one diverting object to another-rsee how ihey are ialleo ! 
how peacabiy they are laid^l In this glo^y mansion^ fuU 
of shades and uucomfortable damps to seize the soaL— see 
the light and^asy heart, which never knew what it was ta 
think before, how pensive it is now, how soit, bow suseepi- 
tible, how full of religious inipressionsy how deep it i« 
smitten with a sense, and with a love of viitoe i^-CouMl 
we, in this crisis, whilst this empire of reason and rdigioB 
lasts, and the heart is thus exerei^ wHh wisdom, and hi»- 
sied with heavenly eontemplationS'— <;iiitld,we«ee it naked 
as it isr-*stripped of its passions, uospott^ by the world, 
and regardk^s of its pleasures — we might th«a salely resC 
our cause upon this single evidence, and appeal to 'the 
most sensual, whether Solomon has not made a jost 4e* 
termination here In lEavour oi the bouse ^^moucmng ? Nist 
for its own sake, but as- it is fruitful in virtue^ and t^comea 
the occasion of so much good, W4tbaMt^Ajbi»!end^ ^rrow^ 
1 ow», has no use bat tashorten a vptBXkh days^*— nor e^ 
gravity, with all Us^ studied solemnity of look aadcarriH^y 
serve any end but to make one half of the world merry» 
and impose upou the other*. 
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SECTION IIL 

h'-^'Pui Hofkn& (md AA)antag&of a comtant adhermc$ t9 

Trwf A.— 4*6rci vAL^s . Talks;. 
PETHARCily a celebrated Italiaa poet, who fouririied 
about four buudred years ago, recommMded himself to 
tHe confidence and affifction of Cardinal Gdlonna, in 
whose family he resided, by fats candour and strij^t regard 
to truth. A violent quarrel occurred inr^he household of 
this nobleman j which was carried so far, that reeourse wi» 
bad to arms. ;Tiii& Cardinai wished to know Ifae founda- 
tion of this affair ; and that he might be able to decide 
with justice^ he ieissemUed all his people, and obliged 
tbesm to bind themselves, by^ a most solemn oath on the 
^pels, to declare the whole truth. Every one without 'ex^ 
ception/su%mmitted to ibis determination^ even ^he Btsb«» 
op of Ltmavftrother.to the Cardinal, wajinot excused.** 
Petrarch, in hts tnrn| presenting himself^ take the oatb^ 
4he Cardiniil closed thebobk^ end sseud^ ^ ta yau^ Fd- 
trachff&urvm^dUsvificienh- 

H Impertinmae in i>f*do«rMr-THKOiPHKASTiw. 

- THIS kind df iinpertiilisnee b fftUi6it of taikiag muc^ 
without thfliklng. ■ ' '- ^ : ^ ♦&? ^ - 

A man who has this diMetoper in his tongue shall en- 
lertain you^ though hen^Ver saw you bef(^?e, with a long 
9tory tn praise of his dwn wife; give you the pariicniars 
of last night^s dream, or the descrfptioB'ofa feast he 'has 
))een at without letting a isiingle dish esca^^ him^ Whea 
te is thus entered into coilviersatioh^ he grows very wise 
•-^esc^nts^upon the OorruptiM of the tiji^ the de- 
fij^keinacy' of the age we 4ive iaf*fr^iii which as his Iran- 
«iienr«ib sdm^iwhat «iiddeir) be f(^!l^- up^e^a 'the price of 
oom, and the nuiiibsr of striingei^s that are hs town. He 
>utidertakes to prove, liiat it is better {Hming to sea id 
aammc^ than In wintery-and^nhat < rain is necessary to 

J reduce a good C^n{>nf -ceirii) ^telling ybu in 'the sUne 
reatb^that/hl^: Intends tof^ugh up suefo a part of his 
i^ttt^ mxi y^f lliiit the>liiMiiMr^ ba^d; and that a 
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man has much ado to get through the world. Hi$ whote 
discourse is nothing but hurry aod incoherrence. He ac- 
quaints you that Demippus had the largest torch at the 
feast of Ceres; ak$ you if you remember how many pil- 
lars are in the music theatre y tells you that he took pbysic- 
yest«rday ^ imd desii^s to know what day of, the n^onth 
it is. If you have patience to.hear himi he will infor^a- 
you what festivals are kept.ia: Augustji. wlii^t ia Q^to^^er, 
and what in December. 

When you see such a jfbUqw. as ihis coming towarxis 
you, run for y our life. A man had i^uch. b<dttQr,be vijsit^ 
ed by a fevers so. painful is it to be fastened upon by ofie 
of this makei who tal^es it fpr granted that you bate 
BOtbingels^ to^.dO) but>tp giveh^mahefyring*. . 

IIL — Char^tenofAifiii^nma ^rf/er.i— Johnson; ^ 
AS a deserlber oflifeAud naanuers, Mr; Addison must- 
he allowed to stand' perhaps the.rfirst in jlieSist rairi^ 
Mis humour i# pecuUar to himseifl^aQ^ is, so happily dif* 
f4l8edy«s^to give the gra<;e of ^ovqUy to^OE^fu^c sceiiea 
and daily OQOt^enoe^^ He b^^w o^erifUpsihe. ntpdiUy of 
no^uftf^nor raises u»e.rciment or wond<sr by t^e viokteOA 
of truth. His ^gures neithctf dlyert by distortion, nor 
amaze by aggravation* He copies life with so much fidel- 
ity, that he jean hafdly he^aiii^i^oj iayj^t,; yet ^ ^^^^ 
Ikms have an.aiv i^r^ltucih origipf|l),rth^t it is di^ldV to^ 
suppose them not merely the product'of imagif^iti^n^ ::^ 
. As a teacher of wisdom h^^^iay^coafideotly follow^- 
ed^ His religion jhf^ notjbing^ in ^t enthusiaatic^^or supfi^ - 
stiUous i be appears neither weakly .ciredulous, nfitr waiir - 
lonly sceptical; his rmorcdity. is n<3itiier dangerously lax^ 
nor impl^cabiy rigldw :. AUthe; f^n^ntmf^ts ofi3£^Ei$;y^ ^ 
andr all die oogepoy of arg^m«^4(S» ^e. o^i^y^M reffi* 
ommenditoj the? reiadjir bisfr^l i^teres4,^,tbe cfrce.<>f>piea&^ 
ing ithe Anchor, of his t h^x^i T^ithvifi .sb^^RQi ^^m(9tin^ . 
as the^phaiitom of ci^ VASii^ liiWi^tip^ 
edun aa<aUef0ryyswii9tii»esi^raQts %^W^' i° the robe«.of ^ 
fimey^ and ^ometinief steps fdr^hjn the confidence oljrea^. 
aonv She.wear$ a thoiisaDdidiifs^^i and jn all is pMn^iQei 
!• HSspnose^isthe model of the tniddl^. slylei^ loa: gfray^ ^ 
suljitotsiao(fQrttid,'Oiij lightfa^si»si#» grovcAMigl^pim 
withotet.saupidoi$i^^ja«duidK«fsbiii^^ M^ 
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ration ; always equable, and always easyj witliout glo viog 
words or poiuted sentences. His page is always lumin- 
ous, but never blazes in unexpected splendour. It seems 
to have been bis principal endeavour to avoid all harshness 
and severity of diction | he is therefore sometimes ver- 
bose in his transitions and connexions, and sometimes de- 
scends too much to the language of conversation ; yet, if 
his language had been less idiomatical, it might have lost 
somewhat of its gmiuine Anglicism. What he attempted 
he performed; he is never feeble, and he did not wish to 
be energetic ; he is never rapid, and he never stagnates^ 
His sentences have neither studied amplitude nor infected 
brevity ; his periods, though not diligently rounded, are 
volubie and easy. Whoever wishes to attain an English 
style, familiar hut not coarse, and elegant but not osten- 
tatious, must givje his days and^ nights to the volumes of 
Addison. 

IV. — PUcaun and Pam. — Spectator. 

THERE were two families, which, from the beghminfl^ 
of the world, were as opposite to each other as light and 
darkness. The one of them lived in heaven, and Uie oth- 
er in heH. The youngest descendant of the first family 
was Pleasure, who was the daughter of Happiness^, who 
was the child of Virtue, who was the of&pring of the 
Gods. These, as I said before, had their habitation in 
heaven. The youngest of the opposite family was Pain, 
who wa^ the son of Misery, who was the child of Vice, 
who was the offspring of the Furies. The habitation of 
this race of beings was in hell. 

The mtddi^ station of nature, between these two oppo« 
site extremes was the eatth, which was inhabited by crea* 
tures of a middle kind ; neither so virtuous as the one ; 
nor so vicious as the other, but partaking of the good and 
bad qualitiesof those two opposite families. Jupiter, con- 
sidering that this species, commonly qailed man, was to(^ 
virtuous to be miserable and t6o vicious to be happy, that 
he miglit make a distinction between the good and the 
bad, ordered the two youngest of the abpvemention^d 
families (Pleasure, who was the daughter of Happiness, 
and Pain, who was the son of Misery) to meet one another 
upon this part of nature which lay m the hfilf way be* 
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tween them, having promised to settle it upon them both, 
provided they cookl agree upon the disvision of it, so as 
to share mankind between them. 

Pleasure and Pain, were no sooner met in their new 
kabitation, but they immediately agreed upon this point, 
that Pleasure should take possesston of the virtuous, and 
Pam of the vicious part oi that species which was given 
up to them. But upon examining to which 6f them any 
individual they met with belonged, they found each of 
them had a right to him } for that contrary to what they 
bad seen in their old place of residence, there was no per- 
son so vicious who had not some good in him, nor any 
person so virtuous who had not m him some evil. — The 
truth of it is, they generally found, upon search, that in 
the most vicious 'man Pleasure might lay claim Jo an hun- 
dredth part, and that in themost virtuous man Pain might 
come in for at least two thirds. This they saw would oc- 
casion endless disputes between tliem, unless they could 
come to some accommodation. To this end, there was a 
marriage proposed between them, and at length conclud- 
ed. Hence it is that we find Pleasure and Pain are such 
constant yoke fellows, and that they either make their 
visits together, or are never fiirtuunder.' If Pain comes 
Into an heart, he is quickly followed by Pleasure; and if 
Pleasure enters, you may be Sure Pain is not far ofil 

But notwithstanding this marriage was very convenient 
for the two parties, it did not seem to answer the intention 
•f Jupiter in sending them among mankind. To remedy, 
therefore, this inconvenience, it was stipulated between 
them by article, and confirmed by the consent of each 
family, that, notwithstanding they here possessed the spe- 
cies Indifferently, apon the death of every single person, 
if he was found to have in him a certain proportion of 
evil, he should be dispatched into the infernal regions by 
a passport from Pain, there to dwell with Misery, Vice 
and the Furies ; or, oif the contrary, if he had in him a 
certain proportion of good, he should be dispatched into 
heaven, by a passport from Pleasure, there to dwell witir 
Happiness, Virtue and the Gods. 

v. —Sir Rog0r de Coverh^s Famill/. — 1». 
HA VINO often received an invitation from my Triend 
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Sir Roger de Covedv, tp pass Away amonili with him ia 
thecountry^ I last week accompaiiied him thither, and 
am settled with him for s&metime at his country-boufie^ 
where I intend to form several of my - ensuing .specula* 
tions. Sir -Roger, who is very wed acquainted with my 
hunaour, letS' me rise and go to bed wbcsn I please, dine 
at his own table or in my .chamber, as I think iit, sit still 
and say nothing, without bidding me bd merry* When 
the gentlemen of the country cense to see him, he only 
shows me at a distance. As I have been walking ki the 
fields, I have observed them stealing a ^ight of me over 
an hed^, and have heard the knight desiring them not to 
let me see them, for that I hated to be stared at. 

I am the moreat ease in Sir Roger^s family, because it 
consists of sober and staid^ persons ; for as tte knight ia 
the best master in the world, he seldom changes his ser- 
vants } and as he is beloved by all ab.out him, his servants 
never care for leaving him ; hy thjs means his domestics 
ar« 1^11 in years and grown old with their master. You 
would take his valet de chambre for his brother f his but- 
ler IS grey headed, his groom is one of the gravest men I 
have ever seen, and his coachmaa has the lobks of a privy 
counsellor. You see the goodness of the master even in 
the old house dog, and in a gray pad that is kept in the 
stable with ^reat care and tenderness, out of regard to his 
past services, though he has been useless for several 
years. 

I could not but observe, with a great deal of pleasure^ 
the. joy that appeared in tlie countenances of these an- 
cient domestics, upon my friend's arrival at l^s country 
seat. Some of 42)em could not refrain from tears at the , 
sight of their old master ; every one of ^ them pressed for- 
ward to do something for him, and seenied discouraged if 
they were not employed. At the same time, the good 
old knight, with the mixture of the father and the master 
of the family, tempered the inquiries after his own aifairs 
with several kind questions relating to themselves. This 
linmanity aivd good nature engages every body to him $ 
so that when he is pleasant upoi). any of them, all his 
fanuly are in good Inimour, and none so much as the per- 
son whom he diverts himself with ; on the contrary, if he 
coughs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is easy for 
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ft stander-by to observe a secret coticern fti the looks of 
all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put fne under the particular care 
of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and; as well as 
tlie rest of his fellow servants, wonderfully desirous of 
{^easing me, because tliey have often heard their master 
taik of me as his particular friend. 

My clnef companion when Sir Roger is diverting him- 
self in the woods or in the fieldsi is a very venerable man 
who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at his house 
in the nature of a chaplain, above thirty years. This 
gentleman is a person of good sense and some learning, 
of a v«ry regular life and obliging conversation ^ he heart- 
ily loves Sir Roger^ and knows that he is very much in 
the old knight's esteem ; so that he lives in the family 
ratlier as a relation than a dependant. 

1 have observed in several of my papers, that ray 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is some- 
thing of an humourist; and that his virtues, as well as 
Imperfections, are, as it were, tin^d by a certain extrav* 
agance, which makes them particulany his, and distin- 
guishes them from those of other men. ^This cast^^of 
mind, as it is generally very innocent in itself, so It ren- 
ders his conversation highly agreeable, and more delight- 
ful than the same dipgree of sense and virtue would ap- 
pear in their common and ordinary colours. As I was 
walking with him last night, he asked me how I liked the 
good man whom I have juSt now mentioned ; — arid, with- 
oQt staying fbr my answer, told me that he was afraid of 
being insulted with Latin and Greek at his own table ; for 
which reason he desired a particular friend of his at the 
university, to find him out a clergyman rather of plain 
sense than much learning, of a goodf aspect, a clecu* voice, 
a sociable temper ; and if possible, a roan who under- 
stood a little back gammon. My friend, says Sir Rog- 
er, found me out this gentleman; wlio, besides the en- 
dowments required of him, is, they tell me a good schol- 
ar, though he does not show it. i have given him the 
Earsonageof theparish<5 and because I know his valil$, 
ave settled upon him a good annuity for life. If he out- 
lives me, he shall find that he was higher in my esteem 
iitan perhaps he thinks he is. He has now beea with me 
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fbiHy yeaifs; and though he does not know I have tdceii 
notice of it, has never, in all that time) asked any thing of 
me for himself, though he is every day soliciting me for 
something in behalf of one or other of my tenants, his 
parishioners. Tliere has not been a lawsuit in the'^parish 
since he has lived among them. If any dispute arises, 
they apply tliemselves to him for the decision ; if they 
do not acquiesce in his judgment, which I think never hap- 
pened above once or twice at most, they appeal to me.-^ 
At his first settling with me, I made him a present of all 
the good sermons which have been printed in English ; 
and only begged of hfro that every Sunda}!^ he would pro<» 
noonce one of theiti in the pul^Ht. Accordingly he has 
digested them into such a series, that they follojr one a- 
nother naturally, acid make a continued system of prac- 
tical divinify« 

As Sir Roger was going on in his story, the gentleman 
we were talking of came up to us 5 and, upon the knight's 
asking him who preached t^^morrow (for it was- Saturday 
night) told us the Bishop of St* Asaph, in the morning, 
and Dr. South in ^e afternoon. He then showed us his 
list of preachers for the whole year 3 where I saw with a 
great deal of pleasure, Archbishop Tillotson, Bishop 
Saunderson, Dr. Harrow, Dr* Calamy, with several living 
authors, who have published discourses of practical divin- 
ity. I no sooner saw this venerable manin the pulpit, 
but I very much approved of my friend's insisting upon 
the qualifications of a good aspect, and a clear voite ; 
for I was so charmed with the gracefulness of his figure- 
and delivery, as well as with the discourses he pronoun- 
ced, that I think I never passed any time inore to my 
satisfaction^ A sermon repeated after this manner, is 
hkethe composition of a poet in the mouth of a graceful 
actor. 

VL^ — The Folly of inconsistent E^ectdtions. -^Aitkih. 

THIS world may be considered as a great mart of 
commerce, where fortutte exposes to our view various 
commodities; riches, ease, tranquility, Ikme, integrity, 
knowledge. Every thinir is marked at a settled price* 
Our time, our labour, oar ingenuity, is so much ready 
raoneyi which we are to lay out to the best advantage.-^ 

11 
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Examine, compare, choose, reject; bat stand to your 
own judgment ; and do not, like cbildreo, when you have 
purchased one thing, repine that you do not possess a- 
nother, which you did not purchase. Such is the force of 
well regulated industry, that a steady and vigorous ex- 
ertion of our faculties, directed to one end, will generally 
insure success. Would, you, for instance, be rich ? Do 
you think that single point worth the sacrificing every 
thing else to? You may then be rich* Thousands have be- 
(tome so from the lowest beginnings, by toil, and patient 
diligence, and attention to the minutest articles of ex- 
pense and profit. But you must give up the pleasures of 
leisure, of a vacant mind, of a free unsuspicious temper. 
If you preserve your integrity, it must be a coars^ spun 
and vulgar honesty. Those high and jofty notions of morals, 
which you brought with you from the schools must be 
considerably lowered, and mixed with the baser alloy of 
a jealous and worldly minded prudence. You must learn 
to do hard, if not unjust things; and for the nice embar- 
rassments of a delicate and ingenuous spirit, it is neces* 
sary for you to get rid of them as fast as ^ possible. Vou 
must shut your heart against the Muses, and be content to 
feed your understanding with plain household truths. In 
short you must not attempt to enlarge your ideas, or pol- 
ish your taste, or refine your sentiments ; but must keep 
on rn one beaten track, without turning aside, either to 
the right hand or to the left. — " But i cannot submit to 
drudgery like this-^I feel a spirit above it.'' It is well ; be 
*above it then ; only do not repine tliat you are not rich. 

|Is knowledge the pearl of price ? That, too, may 
be purchased — ^by steady application, and long solitary 
hours of study and reflection — Bestow tlieseand you shall 
be learned. "But," saysihe man of letters, "what a hard- 
ship it, iS; that many an illiterate fellow, who cannot con- 
strue the motto of the arms of his coach, shall raise a for- 
tune and make a figure, while I have little more than the 
common conveniences of life J" Was ft in order to raise . 
a fortune, that you consumed the sprightly hours of youth 
in study and retirement? Was it to be rich, that you 
grew pale over the midnight lamp, and distilled the sweet- 
*iess from the Greek and Roman spring ? You have then 

istaken your path, and ill employed your industry.— 
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<* What reward have I then for all ray labours ?'* What 
reward I a lai^ comprehensive soul, well purged from 
vulgar fearS) and perturbations, and prejudices^ able to 
comprehend and interpret the works of man — of God. 
A ricb^ fiourishing, cultivated mind, pregnant with inex- 
haustable stores of entertainment and reflection, A per- 
petual spring of fresh Ideas, and the conscious dignity of 
saperiour intelligence. Go3d heaven I and what reward 
can you ask besides ? 

^ Bat is it not some reproach upon the economy of 
Providence, that such a one, who is a mean dirty fellow, 
should have amassed wealth enough to buy half a nation?'' 
Not in the least. He made himself a mean dirty fellow 
for that very end. He has paid his health, his con- 
science, his, liberty, for i(j and will you envy his bargain? 
Will you hang your head and blush in his presence, be- 
^ cause he outshines yoO in equipage and show? .L* ft up 
your brow, with a noble con^dence and say to yourself, 
^^ I have not these things, it is true; but it is because I 
have not sought, because 1 have not desired them; it is be- 
cause I possess something better : I have chosen my Jot $ 
I am content and satisfied^'' 

You are a modest man — ^you love quiet and independ- 
ence, and have a delicacy and refserve in your temper, 
which renders it impossible for you to elbow your way in 
in the world, and be the herald of your own merits. Be 
contentj then, with a modest retirement, with the esteem 
of your intimate friends, with the praises of a blameless 
heart, and a delicate ingenuous spirit; but resign the 
splendid distinctions of the world to those who can bet- 
ter scramble for them. 

The man whose tender sensibility of conscience and 
strict regard io the rules of morality makes him scrupu- 
lous and fearful of offending, is often heard to complain 
0f the disadvantages he Ires under. In every .path of hon- 
our and profit. ^^ Cotlld I but get over some nice points, 
and conform to the practice and opinion of those about 
me, I might stand as fair a chance as others for dignities 
and preferment.'^ And why can you nqX ? What hinders 
yotk from discarding this troublesome Scrupulosity of 
yours which stands so grievously in your way ? If it be a 
8fliall*tbing to enjoy a. healthful mind; sound at the ver^r 
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core, that does not shrink from thd keenest inspection } 
inward freedom from remorse and peturbation, uasulUed 
whiteness and simplicity of manners; a genuioe integrity , 

Pure in the last recessM of the mind s 

if you think these advantages an inadequate recompence 
for what you resign^ dismiss your sciniples this instant, 
and be a slave merchant, a director-^or what you please. 

VII.— Description of the Vale of Keswick^ in CumberlaniM 

— Brown. 

THIS delightful vale is thus elegantly described by the 
late ingenious Dr. Brown, in a letter to a friend. 

In my way to the north, from Hagley, I passed through 
Dovedale ; and to say the truth, was disi^ppointed in it. 
When 1 came to BuxtoUi I visited another or two of their 
romantic scenes $ but these are inferiour to Dovedale.—* 
They are all but poor miniatures of Keswick, which ex« 
ceeds them more in grandeur than you can imagine } and 
more^ if possible) in beauty than in grandeur. 

Instead of a narrow, slip of valley, which is seen at 
Dovedale, you have at Keswick a vast amphitheatre, ia 
circumference above twenty miles. Instead of a 'meagre 
rivulet^ a noble living lake ten miles round, of an obipng 
form, adorned with a variety of wooded islands. The 
rocks indeed of Dovedale {ire finely wild^ pointed, and 
irregular } but the hills are both little and unanimated ; 
and the margin of the brook is poorly edged with weeds, 
morass and* brushwood. But at Keswick, you will on 
one side of the lake, see a rich and beautiful landscape 
of cultivated fields, rfsing to the eye in fine inequalities, with 
noble groves of oak, happily dispersed, and climbing the 
adjacent hills, shade above shade/in the most various and 
picturesque forms. On the opposite sliore,. you will find 
rocks and clifis of stupendous lieight hanging broken over 
the lake, in horrible grandeur, some of them a thousand 
feet high, the woods climbing up th^ir steep and shsLg^y 
sides, where mortal foot never yet approached* Qq 
these dreadful heights the eagles build their nests ; a va^ 
riety of waterfalls are seen pouring from their sumjxiits, 
and tumbling in Vast sheets from rock to rock, ia rude 
and terrible magnifieeoQe; white, on all sides of this im-* 
mense amphitheatre, the lofty- mountains rise rounds 
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piercirig the clouds^ in shapes as spiry and fantastic as 
very rocks of Dovedale. To this I must add the i 
4|uent and bold projections of the cliffs into the la 
forming noble bays and promontories : In other ps 
they finely retire from it, and often open in abrupt cha:i 
or clefts^ through which at hand^ you see rich and un< 
tivated vales ; and beyond these at various distan 
mountain rising over mountain } mnong which, new pr 
pects present themselves in mlst^ till the eye is lost in 
agreeable perplexity ; 

Where active fancy travels beyond sense* 
And pictures things unseen.-^ 

Were I to analyse the. two places into their constitw 
principles, I should tell you, that the full perfection 
Keswick consists in three ctrctimstances f beauty, hori 
sind immensity, united; the second of whicii alone 
found in Dovedaler Of beseiuty ft bath little, nature hi 
ing left it almost atiesert } neither its small extent r 
the diminutive atid lifeless form of the hills, admits mf 
nificencef but to give you a complete idea of these thi 
perfections, as tliey are joined in Keswick, would requi 
the united powers of Claude, Salvator, and Poussin. T 
first should throw his ddicate sunshine over the eultivat 
vales, ttie scatterd cots, the groves, tlie lake, and wood 
islands. The second should dash out the horror of t 
TMgged cUffs, the steeps, the hanging woods, and foami 
waterfalls; while tlie grand pencil of Poossin shoi 
crown the whole^ with the majesty of the impendi 
mountains. 

So much for what I would call the permanent beauty 
this astonishing scene. Were I not afradd of being xU 
some, I could now dwell as long upon its varying or s 
cidentai beauties^ T would sail round the lake, anchor 
every bay, and land you on every promontory and islar 
I would point out the perpettml change of prospect; t 
woods, rocks, 9lif!s and mountains, by turn» vanishing 
rising into view ;. now gaining oii the sight, hanging o\ 
our heads in their full diinensioos, beautifully dreadf 
and now by a change of situation, assuming new roman 
shapes; retiring and lessening on the eye, and insensil 
losing tliemselves in an azure mist. I would remark t 
contrast of light and shade,, produced by the nuH^ni 

11* 
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and eveaiag sun ! the one gilding the western^ the other 
the eastern side of this immense amphitheatre ; while the 
vast shadow^ projected by the mountains, buries the op- 
posite part in a deep and purple gloomj which the eye 
can hardly penetrate. The^ natural variety of colouring 
which the several objects producci is no less Wonderful 
and pleasing ; the ruling tints in the valley being those of 
azure, green and gold ; yet ever various, arising from dn 
intermixture of the lake, the woods, the grass, and corn- 
fields; these are finely contrasted by the gray rocks aiid 
cUfis; and the whole heightened by the yellow streams of 
light, the purple hues, and misty azure of the mountains. 
Sometimes, a serene air and clear sky disclose the tops of 
the highest hills ; at other times, you see the clouds in-> 
volving their summits, resting on their sides, or descend- 
ing to their base, and rolling among the valleys, as in a 
vast furnace. When the winds are high, they roar a- 
mong the cliffs and caverns, like peals of thunder ; then, 
too, the clouds are seen ii^ vast bodies,* sweeping along the 
hills in gloomy greatness, while the lake joins the tiimolt, 
and tosses like a sea. But in calm weather, the whole 
scene becomes new ; the lake is a perfect miri-or, and the 
landscape in all its beauty ; islands, fields, woods^ rocks 
aad mountains, are seen inverted, and floating on its sur- 
face, i will now carry you to the top of a cliff, where if 
yoM dai« approach the ridge» a new scene of astonishment 
presents itself; where the valley, lake and islands, seem 
lying at your feet; where this expanse of water appears 
diminished to a little poo), amidst the vast and unmeasura- 
ble objects that surround it ; tfor here the summits of more 
distant hills appear beyond those you have already seen ; 
and, rising behind each other, in successive ranges, and 
azure groups Of craggy and broken steeps, form aa im- 
mense and awful picture, which can only be expressed by 
the image of a tempestuous sea of mountains. Let me now 
conduct you down again to the valley and conclude with 
one circumstance more; which is that a walk by a still 
moonlight (at which time the distant water falls are heard in 
all their variety of sound) among these enchanting dales, 
open such scenes of delicate beauty, repose and solemnity, 
as exceed all description. 
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VIII. — Pity, an AU^gory.-^AiTKiy, 
IN the happy period of the goMen age, whea all the ce- 
lestial piihabitaut^ deseeded to the earth, and conversed 
familiarly with mortals, among the most cherished of the 
beavenl}^ powers^, were twins, the offspring of Jupiter, 
LovB and Jot. Wherever they appeared, the flowers 
sprung up beneath their feet, the sun shone with a brighter 
radiance, and all nature seemed embellished by their pre£h 
ence. 

They were inseparable companions ; and their grow- 
ing attachments^ was favored by Jupiter, who had decreed,, 
that a lasting unfon should be solemnized between them, 
so soon as they were arrived at maturer years. — But, in 
the meantime, the'sons of men deviated from their na- 
tive innocence ; vice and ruin over ran the earth with gi- 
ant strides 5 and Astrea, with her train of celestial visit- 
ants, forsook their polluted abodes* Love alone remain- 
ed, having been stolen away by Hoj>e, who was bis nursOi 
and conveyed by her to the forests of* Arcadia, where he 
ivas brought up among the shepherds^ But Jupiter as- 
signed him a different partner, and commanded him to 
espouse Sorrow, tlie daughter of Ate. he complied with 
reluctance; f^r her features were- harsh- and disagFeeabte/ 
her eyes sunk, her forehead contracted into perpetual 
wrinkles, and her temples were coi^rered: with a wreath of 
cyptuss and* wormwood. 

- From this union sprang » virgin, in whom might be tra- 
ced a strong resemblance to both her parents 5 but the sul- 
len and unamiable features of her mother, were so mixed 
and blended with the sweetness of her Aither, that her 
coufltenancCj though moum^, was highly pleasing. > The 
maids and shepherds of the neighbouring plains gathered 
round,, and' called her Pitv. A red breast was observed 
to build in the cabin where she was bom f and> while she 
was yet an infi^nty a dove, pursued by a hawk, fiew into 
lier bosom. The nymph had a dejected appearance ; but 
so soft and gentle a mein, that she was beloved to a de- 
gree of enthusiasm. Her voice was low and plaintive, 
but inexpressibly sweel, and slie loved to lie, for hours to- 
. gether, on the banks of some wild and nfelancholy stream, 
singing to her lute. She taught men to weep, for she took 
a strange delight in tears) and often, when the virginis of 
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the haoilet were assembled at their eveaing sports,^ she 
would steal in amoog them and captivate their hearts by 
lier tales, full of charmiiig sadness. She wore on her bead 
a garland^ composed of her father's myrtles^ twisted with 
her mother's cyprass. 

One day, as she sat musing by the waters of Helicon, 
Iter tears by chance fell into the fountain, and ever since^ 
tbe Muse's spring has retained a strong taste of the infu- 
sion. Pity was commanded by Jupiter, to follow the 
ateps of her mother through the world, dropping balm in- 
to tbe wounds she made, and binding up the hearts she 
had broken. She follows with her hair loose, her bosom 
bare and throbbing* her garments torn by the briars, and 
her feet bleeding with the roughness of the path. The 
nymph it mortiu, for her mother is so f and when she has 
fulfilled her destined course upon the earth, they shall 
both expire together, and Love be again united to Joy, his 
immoctal and long betrothed bride. 

IX, — Advantages of Commerce. — Spcct/ltor. 
THERE is no place in town which I so much love to 
.frequent, as the Royal l^xchange. It gives me a secret 
aatis&ction, and in some measure gratiiies my vanity, as 
I am an Englishman, to see so rich an assembly of my 
countrymen and foreigners consuUing. together upon the 
privateJ)usinessof mankind, and 'm^aking this metropolis 
a kind of emporium for the whole earth. I must confess 
I look upon High Cliange to be a grand council, in which 
all consideA*able nations have their representatives. Fac- 
tors in the trading world, are what ambassadors are in the 
politic world. They negociate affairs, conclude treaties, 
and maintain a good correspondence between those weal- 
thy societies of men, that are divided from one another by 
seas and oceans, or Hve ion .the diiSerent extremities of a 
(Continent. I have often been pleased to hear disputes 
adjusted between an .inhabitant of Japan and an alderman 
of London ; or to see a subject of the Great Mogul enter- 
ing into a league with one of the Czar of Muscovy* I an» 
infinitely delighted in mixing with^hese several ministers 
of commerce, as they are distinguished by tlieir difierent 
walks and different languages. Sometimes I am jostled 
among a body of Armenians ^ sometimes I am k)st in a 
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crowd of Jews; and' sometimes make ooe in a group of 
DutchmeiL I am a Dane^ Swede, or Frenchman, at dif- 
ferent tiinesy or rather fanqy niyself like the old philoso* 
pher, who, upon being asked what countryman he was^ 
replied, That he was a citizen of the world. 

Nature seems to have taken a particular care to dissem* 
inate t^er blessings amongthe different regions of the world 
with an eye to this iputual intercourse and traffic among 
mankind, that the natives of the- several parts of the globe 
might have a kind of dependance upon one another, and 
be united together by their common interests. Almost 
every degree produces something peculiar to it. The food 
often grows in one country, and the sauce in another.-— 
The fruits of Portugal are corrected by the products of 
Barbadoes; the infusion of a China plant sweetened with 
the pith of an indian cane- The Philippine islands give 
a flavour to our European bowls. The single dr^ss of a 
woman of quality is often the product of an hundred cli- 
mates. The muff and the fan come together from the 
different ends of the earth. The scarf is sent from the 
torrid zone, and the tippet from beneath the pole. The 
brocade petticoat rises out of the mines of . Peru, and the 
diamond necklace out of the bowels of Indostan. 

If we consider our own country in its natural prospect^ 
without any of the benefits and advantages of commerce, 
what a barren uncomfortable spot of the earth falls to our 
share I Natural historians tell us, that no fruit grows orig« 
inally among us, besides hips and haws, acorns and pignuts, 
with otlier delicacies of the like nature ; that our climate, 
of itseif, and "without the assistance of art, can make no 
further advances towards a plumb, than a sloe, and carries 
an apple to no greater perfection than a crab^ that ouj: 
melons, our peaches, our figs, our apricots and our cher- 
ries, are ^strangers among us, imported in different ages, 
and naturalized. in our Cnglisli gardens; and that they 
would all degenerate and fall away into the trash of our 
own couiitry, if they were wholly neglected by the planter, 
and left to the mercy of §ur son andsoil. 

Nor has traffic more enriched our vegetable world, than 
it has improved the whole face of nature among us. Que 
ships are laden with the harvest of every climate ; our ta-» 
bles ase stored with spices, and oils, and wines j our roon^^ 
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are filled with pyramids of China, and adorned with the 
workmanship of Japan ; our morning's draught comes to 
ui from the remotest corners of the earth i we repair our 
bodies by the drugs of America, and repose ourselves un- 
der Indian canopies* My friend, Sir Andrew, calls the 
vineyards of France, our gardens ; the spice Islands, our 
hot beds ; the Persians, our silk weavers ; and the Chi- 
nese, our potters. Nature, indeed, furnishes us with the 
bare necessaries of life; but traffic gives us a great variety 
of what is useful, and, at the same time, supplies us with 
every thing that is convenient and ornamental. ]$for is H 
the least part of this our happiness, that, whilst we enjoy 
the remotest products of the north and south, we are free 
from those extremjtiei$ of weather which give them birth ; 
that our eyes are refreshed' with the green jfields of Britain, 
at the same time that our palates are feasted with fruits 
that rise between the tropics. 

^ For these reasons, there are not more useful members 
in a commonwealth than merchants* They knit mankind 
together in a mutual intercourse of good offices, distribute 
the gifts of nature, find work for the poor, add wealth to 
the rich, and magnificence to the great* Our English 
mercharit converts the tin of his own country iato gold, 
and exchanges his wool for rubies. The JVf ahomeians 
are clothed in our British manufacture, and the inhabit- 
ants of the frozen zone warmed with the fleeces of our 
sheep, 

X. — Oi FttWicSptfoWng'.-slB, 
MOST foreign writers who have given any character of 
the English nation, whatever \ice they ascribe to it, allow, 
in general, that the people are naturally modest. It.pro* 
ceeds, perhaps, fmnd this our national virtue, that our or- 
ators are observed to make use of less gesture or action 
than those of other countries. Our preachers stand stock 
stili in the pulpit, and will not so much as move a finger 
to set off the best sermons in the world. We meet with 
the same speaking statues at our bars, and in all puMic 
plapes of debate. Our words idow from ns in a smooth 
continued stream, without those strainings df the voice, 
motions of the body, nnd majesty of the hand which are 
so much celebrated in the Orators of Greece and Rome. 
^We can talk of ^^'^ and death io 00I4 bloOd; and keep our 
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lumper in a discourse which turns upon every thing that 
is dear to u$. Though our zeal breaks out in the finest 
tropes and figures, it is not able to stir a limb about us. 

It is certain that proper gestures and exertions of the 
voice cannot be too much studied by a public orator. — 
They are a kind of comment to what he utters ] and en- 
force every tiling he says, with weak hearers, better than 
the strongest argument he can make use of. They keep 
the audiigiice awake, and 6x their attention to what is de- 
livered to them ; at the same time that they show the 
speaker is in earnest, and afiected himself with what he so 
passionately recommends to others. 

We are told that the great Latin orator very ihuch im- 
paired his health, by the veiiemence of action with which 
he used to deliver himself The Greek orator was like- 
wise so very famous for this particular in rhetoric, that 
one of his antagonists, whom he bad banished from Ath- 
ens, reading over the oration which had procured his ban- 
ishment, and seei^ng h$s friends admire it, could not forbear 
asking them — ff they were so much affected by thew bare 
reading it, how much more they would have been alarmed, 
had they heard him actually throwing out such a s^orm of 
eloquence. 

How cold and dead a iSgure, in comparison of these two 
great men does an orator often make at the British bar, 
holding up his head with the most insipid serenity, and 
stroking the sides of a long wig that reaches down to his 
middle ! Nothing can be more ridiculous than the gestures 
of most of our English speakers. You see some of them 
running their hands into their pockets as far as ever they 
can thrust theip, and others looking with great attention 
on a piece of paper that has nothing written on it | yo^ 
may see many a smart rhetorician turning his hat in his 
hands,.moulding it into several different cocks, examining 
sometimes the lining of it, and sometimes the button, dur- 
ing the whole course of his harangue. A deaf man would 
think, that he was cheapening a beaver ; when perhaps he 
was talking of the fate of the British nation, i remember 
when I was a young man and used to frequent Westmin- 
ster hall, there was a counsellor who never pleaded with-* 
out a piece of pack-thread in his hand, which he used to 
twist about a thumb or finger all the while he was speak- 
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tng; the Wags of tho$e days used to call it the thread ot 
his discourse, for he was not able to utter a word without 
it. One of his clients who was more merry than wisei 
stole it from him one day, in the midst of bis pleading ^ 
but he had better have let it alone, for be lost his cause by 
the jest. 

XI. — AiDantages of HUtory.^-^BxmM^ 

THE advantages found in history seem to be of three 
kinds ; as it amuses the fancy, as it improves the under* 
standings and as it strengthens virtue. 

In reality, what more agreeable entertainment to the 
.tnindy than to be transported into the remotest ages of the 
world, and to observe human society, in its infancy^ mak- 
ing the first faint essays towards the arts and sciences ? 
To see the policy of government and the civility of con* 
versaUon refining by degrees, and every thing that is or- 
namental to human life advancing towards its perfection ? 
To mark the rise, progress, declension, and final extinc- 
tion of the most flourishing empires; the virtues which 
contributed to their greatness, and the vices which drew 
on their ruin ? In short, to see all the human race^ from 
the beginning^of time, pass as it were in review before os, 
appearing in their true colours, without any of those dis* 
puiseSf which, during their lifetime, so much perplexed the 
Judgment of the beholders ? What spectacle can be imag- 
ined so magnificent, so various, so interesting ? What a- 
musement, either of the senses pr ima^nation, can be 
compajred with it? Shall our trifiing pastimes, which en- 
gross so much of our time, be preferred, as more satisfac- 
tory, and more fit to engage our attention ? How perverse 
must that taste be, which is capable of so wrong a choice 
•f pleasured 

But history is a most improving part of knowledge, as 
veil as an agreeable amusement ; ^nd, indeed, a great part 
of what we commonly call efudition^ and value so highly, 
IS nothing but ap acquaintance with historical facts. An 
extensive knowledge of this kind beliongs to knen of let- 
ters; but I must think it an unpardbnable ignorance iii 
persons, of whatever sex or concytion, not to be acquaint" 
ed with the histories of their own country^ along With the 
liistories of ancient <3ireece and Rome. 

I must add| that history k not only a . Valuable part of 
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knowledge, bat opens the door to many other parts of 
knowledge, and alfords ntiiteriate to most of tke sciences. 
And, indeed, if we consid^ the shortness of human life| 
find our limited knowledge, even of what passes in our 
own" time, we mast be sensible that we should be forever 
children in understanding, were it not for this invention, 
whicb extends our esTperience to ail past ages, and to most 
distant nations, making them contribute as much to our 
Improvement in wisdom, as if they had actually lain un* 
derour observation. A man acquainted with history, 
may, in some respect, be said to have lived from the t>e- 
^nning of the world, and to have been making continual 
additions in his stock of knowledge, in every country. 

There is also an advantage' in that knowledge which is 
Acquired by history, above what is learned by the practice 
of the world, that it brings us acquainted with human af« 
fairs, without diminishing in the least from the most deli- 
cate sentiments of virtue. And, to tell the truth, 1 scarce 
know any study Or occupation so unexceptionable as his* 
tory, in this particular. Poets can paint virtue in the 
most diarming odours ; but, as they address themselves 
tentirely to the passions, they often become advocates to 
vice. Even philosophers are apt to bewilder tliemselves 
in^the subtilty of their speculatioiis $ and we have seen 
some go so far, as to deny the reality of all moral distiac* 
tions. But I think it a remark worthy the attention of 
the speculative reader, that the historians have been, al» 
most without exception, the true friends of virtue, and 
have always represented it In its proper colours, how* 
ever they may have erred in their judgments of particular 
persons. Nor is this combination of historians, in favour 
of Virtue, at all di£Bcult to be accounted for. When a 
man of business enters into life and action, he is more apt 
to consider the characters of men as they have relation to 
his interest, than as they stand in themselves, and has his 
judgment warped on every occasion, by the violence of 
his passion. When a philosopher contemplates character 
and manners, in his closet, the general abstract view of 
the objects leaves the miid so cold and unmoved, tliat th« 
sentiments of nature have no room to play, and he scarce 
feels the difference betwixt vice and virtue. History keeps 
fn a Just medium betwixt these extremes) and places the 
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objects in their true point of view. The firiters of histo- 
ry, as well as the readers, are sufficiently interested in the 
•characters and events, to have a lively sentiment of blame 
or praise; and, at the same (in^e, have qo particular in* 
terest or concern to .pervert their judgment 

XII. — On the ImmorktUiy of the >SyttZ.— Spectator. • 
AMONG other excellent arguments for the immortality 
of the soul, there is one drawn from the perpetual progress 
of the soul to its perfection, whhout a possibility of ever 
arriving at it; which is aiiint that I do not remember to 
have seen opened and improved by others who have writ- 
ten on this subject, though it seems to me to carry a great 
weight with it. How can h enter into the thoughts of 
man, that the soul, which is capable of such immense per- 
fections, and of receiving new improvements to all eterni- 
ty, shall fall aWay into nothing, almost as soon as 'it is 
•created ? Are such abilities made for no purpose ? A brute 
arrives at a point of perfeciioiiwthat he can never pass ; in 
a few years he has all the endowments he is capable of; 
were he to live ten thousand more, he would be the same 
ihing he is at present. Were a human soul thus^t a stand 
in her accomplTshmenis ; were her faculties to be full 
blown> and incapable of further enlargements ; I could 
imagine it might fall away insensibly, and drop at once 
into a state of annihilation. But, can we believe a think- 
ing being, ihat is in a perpetual progress of improvements, 
and travelling on from perfection to perfecti(vi, after hav- 
ing just looked abroad into the works of its Creator, and 
made a iew discoveries of his in^nite goodness, wisdom 
and power^fnust perish at hertirst setting out, and in the 
very beginning of her inquiries ? 

IVlan, considered tii his present state, does not &pem 
born to enjoy life, but to deliver it down to others. This 
is not surprising to consider in animals, which are formed 
ifor our use, aird can finish their business in a short life. 
The silkworm after having spun her" task, lays her eggs 
and dies. But in this life man can never take in his full 
fneasure of knowledge; nor h^ he time to subdue his 
passions, esiablish his soul in virtue, and come up US. the 
perfection of his nature, before he is hurried off the stage, 
iir^..^ an infinite wise Being make such glorious creatureSy 
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ibr so mean a purpose P"" Cap he delight in the pFoductton 
of such abortive intelligences, such short lived reasonable 
beings? Would he give us talents that are not to be exert- 
ed ? Capacities that are neveV to be gratified ? How can we 
find that wisdom which shines tliroogh all his works,, in the 
formation of man^ without looking on this world as only a 
nursery for the next ', and believing that the several gen- 
erations of ratiom^l creatures, which rise up and disappear 
in such quick successions, are only to receive their first 
rudiments of all existence here, and afterwards to be trans- 
planted into a more ^iendly climate^ where they may 
spread and. fiounish to all eternity ? 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and tri- 
umphant consideration in religion than this^ of the perpet^ 
ual progress which the soul makes^ towards the perfection 
of its nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To> 
look upon the soul as going on fi^^om strength to strength ^ 
t9 consider that she is tio shine, with new accessions of. 
f lory, to all eternity ; that she will be still adding virtua 
to virtue, and knowledge to ktiowledge'j earrie^ia it some- 
thing wonder&Ily agreeable to that ambilioii which is 
natural to the mind of man^ — Nay, it must be a prospect 
pleasing to God himself, to see his creation forever beaij#« 
tifyitig in his eyes, and drawing nearer to. him, by greater 
degrees of resemblance^ 

Methinks this single consideration, of 4ihe progress of a 
finite spirit to perfection) will be sufficient to extinguish all 
envy in inferiour natures, and all contempt in supcriour* 
That cherdbijm which now appears as a God to a human 
soul, knows very well that the period will come about in 
eternity, when the human soul shall be as perfect as he 
himself now is ; nay, when she shall look dowir upon that 
degree of perfection as much as she now falls short of iu 
It is true, the higher nature still advances, and by that 
mean^ preserves his distance and superiority in the scate 
of being ;^but he knows, that how high soever the station 
is of which he stands possessed at present, the inferiour 
nature will at length mount up to it, and sliine forth ixt 
the same degree of glorjii 

With what astonishment and veneration may we look 
into our souls, where there are such hidden stores of vir^ 
lue and knowledge, sach iaexhausted sources of perfection !. 
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We know not yet what we shall be, nor will it ever enter 
into the heart of man to conceive the glory that wiU be 
always in reserve for him. Th^ sou}^ considered in re)a« 
tion to its Creatofi is like one of those mathematical linefs;, 
that may draw nearer to another for all eternity, without 
a possihlh'ty of touching it^ and can there be a thought 
so transporting, as to consider ourselves in these perpetu- 
al approaches of Him, who is not only the standard of 
perfection, but of happiness ! 

XTII. — The Combat of the Horatiiand the OMno/ii.— Livy. 

THE combat of the Horatii and Cnriatii is painted in a 
ver}' natural and animated manner by Livy. The cause 
was this. The inhabitants of Alba and Rome, roused by 
ambition and mutual complaints, took the field, and were 
on the eve of a bloody batiK« The Alban general, to 
prevent the effusion of blood, proposed to Hostilius, then 
king of Rome, to refer the destiny of both nations to three 
combatants of each side, and that empire should be the 
prize of the conquering party. The proposal was accept- 
ed. The Albans named the Curiatii, three brothers, for 
their champions. The three sons of Horatios were cho* 
sen for the Romans. 

The treaty being concluded, the three brothers, on each 
side, arrayed themselves in armour, according to agree- 
ment Each side exhorts its respective champions^ re- 
presenting to them, that their gods, tlieir country, their 
parents, every individual in t|ie city and army, no-^ fixed 
their eyes on their arms and valour. The generous com- 
batants, intrepid in themselves, and animated by such ex- 
hortations, march forth, and stood between the two armies. 
The armies placed themselves before the respective camps, 
and were less solicitous for any present danger, than for 
the consequence of this action. They therefore gave their 
whole attention to a sight, which could not but alarm them. 
The Signal is given. The combatants engage with hostile 
weapons, and show themselves inspired with the intrepid- 
ity of two miglity armies. Both parties equally insensible 
of their own danger, had nothing in view but the slavery 
or liberty of their country, whose destiny depended upon 
their conduct. At the first onset, the clashing of their ar- 
mour} and the terrific gleam q( their swords, filled the 
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spectators with such trejndatioiii fear and horrori.that the 
faculty of speech and breath seemed totally taspendedf 
even while the hope of success inclined ta neither side. — 
But when it came to a closer engagement,. not only the- 
piotions of their bodies, and the furious agitation of their 
weapons, arrested the eyes of the spectators^ but their 
opening wounds, and the streaming bloods Two of ther 
Romans felly and ex^pired al the feet of the Albans, who- 
were all three womided. Upon their fall, the Alban army 
shouted for joy^ while the Roman legions remained wiili-r 
out hope, but not without concern, being eagerly anxious 
for tlie surviving Roman, then surrounded by his three ad- 
versariesv Happily he was not wounded ; but not being a 
match for three^ tiiougfi superiour to anjf of them singly, 
he had recourse to a stratagem for dividing them. H& 
betook himself to ffight ^ rightly supposing^ tlmt they would 
follow him at uneqiual distanccj as- their strength, after so 
much loss of blood, would permit. Having fled a consid^ 
erable way from the spot w^re they fought, he looked 
back, and saw the Curiatii pursuing, at a considerable dis- 
tance from one another, and one of them very near him. 
He turned with all his fury upon the foremost ; and, while 
the Alban army were crying out to his brothers to succour 
him, Horatius, having presentiy dispatched his first enemy,. 
rushed forward to a second victory.^ The Romans encour- 
age their champion by such acclamations as generally 
proceed from unexpected success. He, on the other hand> 
hastens to put an end to the second combat, and slew an- 
other, before the third, who was not far ofi^ could come 
up to his assistance; There now remained only one com- 
batant on each side; The Roman, who had still received 
no hurt, fired with gaining a double victory, advances with. 
great confidence to his third combats His antagonist, on 
%e other hand, being weakened by the loss^of blood, and 
spent with running so fkr, could scarce drag* his legs after 
him, and being already dispirited by the disath of his> 
brothers, presents his breast to the victor, for it could not 
be called a contest. '^ Two (says the exulting Roman) 
two have I sacrificed to> the manes of my brothers — the 
third I will ofier up to my country, that henceforth Rome 
may give laws to Alba." Upon whioh he transfixed him- 

with his sword% and stripped him of bis armour. The Ro^ 

12.# 
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mans received Horalius, the victor, into their camp, wHb 
an exaltation, great ag their former fear. After this, each 
army buried their respective dead, but with very different 
sentiments ; the one reflecting on the sovereignly they had 
acquired, and the other on the subjection to slavery, to 
the power of the Romans. 

This combat became still more remarkable: Horatias, 
returning to Rome, with the arms and spoils of his enemy, 
met his sister, who wj^s to have been married t© one of 
the Curiatii. Seeing her brother dressed in her lover's 
coat of armour, which she herself had wrought, she could 
not contain her grief.— She slied a flood of tears, she tore 
lier hair, and in the transports of her sorrow, uttered the 
most violent iroprccailons agalBst her brother. Horalius, 
warm with his victory, and enraged at the grief which his 
jjister expressed, with such unseasonable passion, in the 
midst of the public joy, in tlie heat of his anger, drove a 

poignard to her heart. ** Begone to thy lover," says 

he, *'and carry him that d^enerate passion which makes 
tliee prefer a dead en^my to the glory of thy country.'^ 
Every body detested an action so cruel and inhuinaii. 
The murderer was immediately seized, and dragged be- 
fore the Duumviri, tb^ proper judges of such* crimes. Ho- 
ratius was condemned to lose his life; and the very day 
of his triumph had ^een the day of his punishment, if he 
had not by the advieeof TuUus Hostiiius, appealed fi*om 
that judgment to the assembly of the people. He appear- 
ed there with the same courage and resolution that he 
had shown in the combat with the Guriatii. — The people 
thought so great a service mi^ht justly excuse them, if for 
once they moderated the rigour of the law 5 and, accord- 
>jng}y, he was acquitted, rather through admiration of his 
courage, tlian for the justice Of his cause. 

XTV. — On the Power of Custom. — Spectator. 
THERE is not a common saying which has a better 
turn of sense in it, than what we often hear in the mouths 
of the-vulgar, that custom is second nature. — It is, indeed, 
able to form the man anew, and give him inclinations and 
capacities aitogetlier different from those he was born with, 
A person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he 
look hut liltia delight in it at fibrt^ by degrees, contracts sa 
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Strong an indination towards.it^ and gives himself up so 
entirely to it, that it seems the only end of his being. The 
love of a retired or busy life will grow upon a man insensi- 
bly, as he is conversant in the one or the otlie^r, till he is 
utterly unqualified for relishing that to which he has been 
for some time disused. Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, 
or take snuff, till he is unable to pass away his time wiih*- 
out it; not to mention how our delight in any particular 
study, art, 0r science, rises and improves, in proportion 
to the application which we bestow upon it. Thus, what 
vf&s at first an exercise, becomes at length an entertain* 
inent. — Our employments are changed into diversions.-** 
The mind grows fond of those actions it is accustom^ to, 
and is drawn with reluctancy^from those paths in which 
it has been used to walk. 

If we consider, attentively, this property of human na- 
tixre^ it must instruct us in very fine moralities. In the 
first place, I would have no man discouraged with that 
kind of life, or series of action, in which the choice of 
others, or his own necessities may have engaged him* It 
niay, perhaps, be disagreeable to him at first ; but use and 
application will certainly render it not only less painful^ 
but pleasing and satisfactory* 

In the second plaee, I would recommend to every o«t€ the 
admirable precept which Pythagoras is said to hav^ given 
tjyiis disciples, and which that philosopher must have 
csRwn from the observation I have enlarged upon ; ^* Pitch 
upon that course of life whieh is the most excellent, and 
custom will render it ^he most delightful." Men, whose 
circumstances will permit them to choose their own way 
of life are inexcusable, if they do not pursue that which 
their judgement tells tliem is the most laudable. The 
voice of reason is more to be regarded than the bent of 
any present inclination, since, by the rule abovemention- 
ed, inclination, will, at length, come over to reason, though 
we can never force reason to comply with inclination. 

In the third place, this observation may teach the 
most sensual and irreligious. man to> overlook those hard- 
ships and difficulties, which are apt to. discoarage him 
from the prosecution of a virtueus life* *^ The Gods^ 
says Heisod, ^' have placed labour before virtue ; the way 
to her is at iSrst rough and difficult, but grows more 
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stnoetb and easy the farther you advance in it*" The 
man who proceeds in fl with steadiness and resolution, 
will in a little time find that her " ways are ways ot 
pleasantness^ and that all her pfiths are peace*" 

To enforce this consideration, we may further observe 
tlmt the pracftce of religion will not only be attended with 
that pleasurei which naturally acconapanies those actions 
to which we are habituated ; but with thoie supernumera- 
ry joys of heart, that rise from the consciousness of 
such a pleasure, from the satisfaction of acting up to the 
dictates of reason^ and from the prospect of an happy im- 
mortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this observa- 
tion, which we have made on the mind, of man, to take 
particular care, when we are once settled in a regular 
course of life^ bow we too frequently indulge ourselves in 
any the most inmocent diversions and entertainments f 
since the mind may insensibly fall off from the relish of 
virtuous actions^ and, by degrees, exchange that pleasure 
which it takes in the performance.of its duty, for deKghts 
of a much more inferiour and unprofitable nature. 

The last use which I shaU make of this remarkable 
property in human nature, of being delighted with< those 
actions to which it is accustomed, is, to show how air- 
solutely necessary it is for us to gain habits of virtue in 
this life, if we would enjoy the pleasures of the next. — 
The state of bliss we call Heaven, will not be capable of 
affecting those minds which are not^thus qualified for ity^ 
we must in this world gain a relish of truth and virtue, if 
we wouhl be able to taste that knowledge and perfection 
which are to make us happy in the next. — Vhe seeds of 
those spiritual joys and raptures, which are to rise up and 
flourish in the soul to all eternity, must be planted in it 
durtnji this its present state of probation.— In short, heav- 
en is not to be looked upon onfy as the r^ard^ but as* 
the natural efiect of a rengious life. 

XV. — On P&daniry. — MiaRoiu 
PEDANTRY, in the common sense of the word, means' 
an absurd ostentation of learning, and stiffness of phrase^ 
ology. proceeding from a misguided knowledge of books^ 
and a total ignorance of men^ 
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But! have often thought, that we might extend its sig* 
ni/ication a good deal farther | and in general, apply it to 
that failing, which disposes a person to obtrude upon oth* 
ers, subjects of conversation, relating to his own busi« 
ness, studies or amusements. 

In this sense of the phrase, we should find pedants in 
every character and condition of life, instead of a black 
coat and a plain shirt, we should often see pedantry ap« 
pear in an embroidered suit and Brussels lace ; instead of 
being bedaubed with snuff, we should find it breathing per« 
fumes; and, in place of a book worm, crawling through 
the gloomy cloisters of an university, we should naark it 
In the state of a gilded butterfly, buzzing through the gay 
region of the drawing room. 

Robert Daisy, Esq. is a pedant of thi« last kind. When 
he tells you that his^ruffles cost twenty guineas a pair; 
that his buttons were the first of the kindt, made by one of 
the most eminent artists in Birmingham } that his buckles 
were procured by means of a friend at Paris, and are the 
exact pattern of those worn by theCompted'Artois; that 
the loop of his hat w^s of his own contrivance, and has set 
the fashion to half a do^^en of the finest fellows in town : 
When he descants on all these particulars, with that smile 
of self complacency^ which, sits forever on his cheek, he is 
as much a pedant as his quandam tutor, who recites verses 
from Pindar, tells stories out of Herodotus, and talks for 
an hour on tlie energy of the Qreek particles. 

But Mr. Daisy is struck dumb by the approach of bis 
brother, Sir Thomas, whose pedantry goes a pitch higher, 
and pours out all the intelligence of France and Italy, 
whence the young baronet is just returned, after a tour of 
fifteen months over all the kingdoms of the continent. 
Talk of music, he cuts you short with the history of the 
first singer in Naples ; of painting, he runs you down with 
the descfiption of the gallery at Florence; of architec- 
ture, he overwhelms you with the dimensions of St. Pe- 
ter's, or the great church at Antwerp, or, if you leave the 
province of art altogether, and introduce the name of a 
river or hill, he instantly dduges you with tlie Rhfne, or 
makes you dizzy with the height of £tna, or Mont Blanc. 

Miss will, have no difiiculty of owning her great aunt to 
be a pedant, when she talks all the time of dinner, on the 
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composition of Che pudding, or the seasoning of the minee 
pies ; or enters into a disquisition on the figure of the dam- 
ask tablecloth, with a word or two on the jLhrift of making 
one's own linen ; but the young lady wilt be surprised 
when I inform her, that her own history of last Thursday's 
assembly, with the episode of lady D's feather, and the 
digression to the qualities of Mr. Friszle, the hairdresser^ 
was also a piece of downright pedantry. 

Mrs. Caudle is guilty of the same weakness, when slie 
recounts the numberless witticisms of her daughter Emma, 
describes the droll figure her little Bill made yesterday at 
trying on his first pair of breeches, and informs us, that 
Bobby has got seven teeth, and is just cutting an eighth, 
though he will be but nine months old next Wednesday, 
at six o^clock in th^ evening. Nor is her pedantry less 
disgusting, when she proceeds to enumerate the virtues 
and good qualities of her husband ; though this last spe- 
cies is so uncommon, that it may, perhaps, be admitted 
into conversation, for the sake of novelty. 

There is a pedantry in every disquisition, however mas- 
terly it may be, that stops the general conversation of the 
company. When Silius delivers that sort of lecture he i$ 
apt to get into, tliough it is supported by the most exten- 
sive inforntaition aiid the clearest discernment, it is still 
pedantry ; and while I admire the talents of Silius, I can- 
not help being uneasy at his exhibition of them. Last 
night, after supper, Silius began upon Protestantism, pro- 
ceeded to the Irish massacre, went through the Revolu< 
tion, drew the character of King William, repeated anec- 
dotes of Schomberg, and ended, at a quarter past twelve, 
by delineating the course of the Boyne, in half a bumper 
of port, upon my best table; which river, happening to 
overflow its banks, did infinite damage to my cousin So- 
phy^s white satin petticoat. 

In short, every thing, in this sense of the worn. Is ped- 
antry, which tends to destroy that equality of coversation, 
which is necessary to the perfect case and good humour 
of the company. Every one would be struck with the un- 
politeness of that person's behaviour, who should help 
himself to a whole plateful of peas or stiawberrys, which 
some friend had sent him for a rarity, in the beginning of 
the seiuK>n. Now conver8atk>n is one of those good things, 
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which our friends or companions are equally entitled to 
share, as of any other constituent part of the entertain'- 
mentf and it is as essential a want of politeness to en- 
gross the one, as to monopolize the other. 

XVf .— T/ie Journey of a Dny^^^A Piciure of Human Life. 

Rambler. 

OBIDAH, the son of Ahensiua, left the caravansera 
early in the morning, and pursued his journey through the 
plains of Indostan. He was fresh and vigorous with rest ; 
he was animated with hope ; he was incited by desire 5 'he 
Walked swiftly forward over the yalieSf and saw. the hills 
gradually ^rising before him; Ashe passed along, his ears 
•were- delighted with the ihorning song of the bird of para- 
dise, he was fanped by the last flutters of the sinking 
breeze, and sprinkled with dew by gropes -of ^ices i he 
sometimes contemplated the towering height of ttie oak, 
monarch of thehills^; and sometimes caught the gentle 
fragrance of the prin^rose, eldest daughter of the sjiiring ; 
all his senses were . gratified^ and all care was banished 
from his heart. 

Thus he weiit on till the sun approached his meridian^ 
and the increasing heat preyed upon his strength j he then 
looked round about him for some more commodious path. 
He saw, on hts right band, a grove thai seemed to wave its 
shades as ^ sign of -invitations he entered it^ and found' 
the toolness and verdure irresistibly pleasant. He did 
not, however^ forget whither he was travelling, but found 
a narrow way, bordered with flowers, which appeared to 
have the same direction with the main road, and was 
pleased, that, by this happy -experiment, he had found 
means to unite pleasure with business, and to gain the re- 
ward of diligence without suffering its fatigues. He, there* 
fore, still continued to walk, for a time, without the leest 
remission of his ar-dour, except that >he was sometimes 
tempted to stop by the music of the birds, whom the heat 
had assembled in the shade, and sotnetimes amused him- 
self with plucking the Qowers that covered the bank^ on 
either side, or tlie fruits tl>at hung upon the branches. At 
last, the green path began to decline from its first tenden- 
cy, and to wind among hills and thickets, cooled with 
fountainsi and murmuring wUh water falls. Here, Obidah 
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naused for a Xivac, and began to consider^ whether if were 
hmg»r safe to forsake th^ known and cofnmon track ; but 
remembering that the heat was now In its greatest vio^ 
lence, and that the plain was dusty and uneven^ lie resolv- 
ed to pursue the new path, which be supposed only to 
make a few meanders, in compliance with the varieties of 
the ground, and to end at kst in the common road. 

Havifig thus calmed his solicitude* he renewed his pace, 
though he sitfpected he was not gaining ground. This un* 
easiness of his mind inclined him to lay hold on every 
new object, and give way to every sensation that might 
soothe or divert him. He tistened to every echo, he 
mounted every hill for a fresh prospect, he turned aside 
to every cascade,, and pleased himself with tracing the 
course of a gentle river, that rolled among the trees,' and 
ivatered a large region, with ranumerable circumvolutions. 
In these amusements, the hours passed away unaccountedj 
his deviations had perplexed his memory> and he knew 
not towards what point to travel. He stood pensive and 
confused^ afraid to go forward, lest he should go wrongi 
yet conscious that the time of loitering was now past — 
While he was thus tortured with uncertainty, the sky Was 
overspread with clouds, the day vanished from before him, 
and a sudden tempest gathered round his head. He was 
now roused by his danger, to a quick and painful remem- 
brance of his folly ; he now saw how happiness was lost 
when ease is consulted $ he lamented the unmanly impa- 
tience that prompted him to seek shelter in the grove, and 
despised the petty curiosity that led him on from trifle^to 
trifle^ While he was thus reflecting, the air gTew blacker, 
and a clap of thunder broke his meditation. 

He now resolved to do What remained yet in hi^ power, 
to tread back the groiind which he had pasised, and try to 
find some issue, where the wood niight*opeQ4nto tlie plain. 
Ife prostrated himself Upon the ground, and commended 
his life to the Lord of nature^ He rose ivith confidence 
and tranquility^ and pressed on with his sabre in his hand| 
for the beasts t)f the desert were in motion, and on every 
hand were heard the mingled howls of rage ahd fear, and 
ravage and expiratic^n ; all the horrours of darkness and 
solitude surrounded him 5— the winds roared in the woodS) 
and the torrents tumbled froin the hilJs. 
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Tbvm ^omand distreised, he wandered tfaroa^ 4iie 
Wi)d^ ^thmit knawiog wiiUlDer be was gmttgf or vliether 
he wa^ eVery inokiieM drawing imc^r lo safeQr* or to .do' 
structton. A^ langtii, not ^ar tnttlatKnir begimto over* 
coine htov^s I>>^iii'S^v ^v^rt; and fats koees treno- 
bled^ atid be WaS' on the point of ijiag down, in resigna- 
tion tobb&te^ wben be beheM, through the branabies^ the 
glimmer of a taper, fle advanced towards the light, and 
finding that it proceeded from a cottage of a hermit, he 
cnHed hafnUy at the door, and obtahied adinission.-^- 
The old mail set before him such provlstons as he hati 
collected for himself, on which Obidah fed with eagerness 
and gratitude; 

When the repast #ai{ dveV^ '' Tell nHB. said the- hermit^ 
by what ebance thoii hast been brought hiiber; i have 
been now twenty VMrs an inhalntant of the wtiderness, in 
which I never Isaw a mati before. ^' Obidah then related the~^ 
<tcc«meaces of his journey, wi^out any conceahnent or 
palir8(fion» 

^' Son^ sM the hermit, let theerroursand follies, the 
dangers and escapes of this day, sink deep into^thy beatt. 
Remember^ my son, that human life is the journey of a 
day. We rise in the morning of youth^ full of Vigour, 
and full of expectation ; ^e Set forward with spirit and 
hope, with gaiety and with diligence, and.trav^ on a 
while in the straight road of piety, towards the mansions 
of rest. In a short time we remit our fervour, and en- 
deavour to find some miltgatioh of our dut}^, and some 
moreeasy means of obtaining the Same end. We then 
relax Our vigour, and resolve no Ibnger lo be terrified 
with crimes at a distance, but rely u^on our t>wn con- 
stancy, and venture to approach what we resolve never to 
touch. We thus enter the bowers of ease, and repose in 
the shades of security. Here the heart softens, and vrgd- 
ance subsides ; we are then v^illing to inquire whether, an- 
other advante cannot be made, and whether we may not| 
at least turn our eyes upon the gardens of pleasure. We 
approach tUSem with scrUpie and h)estitation ; w^ enter 
them, bat enter tiihorous and treitobling, and always hope 
to pass through them without losing the road of virtMe, 
which we, for a white keep ih our sight, and fo which wi0 
)[>ropo8e t6 return. But temptation succtfedsi temptatioui 
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and one coinpliOKse prepm^ us for ftnodwr ; it4 mtlxiae 
lose tlie happiness of iDnocence, land solace our disquiet 
Willi sensual graUficationsb By degrees, we let fall the 
remembrance of our original ibtentioni and quit the only 
a^tequate object of rational desire. We entangle our-^ 
selves in business, immerge ourselves in luxury, an^l rove 
through the labyrinths of inconstancy, till the daikness of 
old age begins to invade us, and disease and anxiety, ob^ 
struct our way. We then h>ok back upon our lives with 
harrour, with ^rrow, with repentance; and wish but too 
often vainly wish> that we had not forsaken the ways of 
virtue. Happy as^ tiiey, my son^ who shall learn from 
thy example not to despair, hut shall remember, that- 
though the day is pas(» and their strength is wasted, th^e 
yet remains one efibrt to be made ; that reformatiou is 
never hopeless, nor sincere endeavours ever unassisted $ 
that the wanderer may at length return, after all his er- 
rours ; and that he who .knplpres strength and courage 
from above, shall find danger and difficulty give way l^- 
fore him. Go now, my son, to thy repose, commit thy- 
self to the. care of Omnipotence; and when the morning 
calls again to toil, b^in anew thy journey and thy life." 
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SECTION IV. 

1, ^^Description of the Amphitheatre of Titus. -^Gihuo^i. 

POSTERITY admires, and will king admire, the awAif 
remains of the Amphkh'ealre of Titus, which so weH de- 
serves the epithet of Colossal, It was a building of aii e- 
liptic figure, five hundred and sixty four feet in length; 
and four hundred and sixty seven in breadth ; — foundM 
on four score arches y and rising with four successive or- 
ders of architecture, to the hetight of one hundred and 
forty feet. The Outside of the edifice was encrusted with 
marble, and decorated with statues. The slopes of the 
vast concave, which formed the ini^ide, were i^led and 
. surrounded with sixty or eighty rows of seats of marble, 
covered with cushions, arHl eapable of receiving with ease^ 
above four score thousand spectators. Sixty four vomr- 
fories (for by that name the doors were very aptly distifK 
guislied) poured forth the immense multitude^ and the 
entrances, passages, and staircases, were contrived with 
such exquisite skill, that each person, whether of tfae 
senatorial, equestrian or the plebtan order, arrived at his 
destined place, without trouble or confusion. 

Nothing was omitted which, in any rejpect could be sub' 
servient to the convenience and pleasure of the spectators. 
They were protected from the sun and rain by an ample 
canopy, occasionally drawn over their beads. The air 
was continually Hrefreshed by the playing of fbun tains, and 
profusely impregnated by the grateful sceni of airematics. 
In the centre of the edifice, the arena, or stage, was strew* 
ed with the finest sand^ and sttccessively assumed the 
most diflerent forms. 'At one moment,^ it seemed to 
rise out of the earth, like the garden c^tlie Hesperldes j^ 
at another, it exhibited the rugged rocks and caverns of 
Thrace. The subterraneous pipes conveyed an inex- 
liciustable supply of water I and what had just liefore ap-* 
peared aievel plain, might be suddenly converted into a 
Wide lake, covered with armed vessels, and replenished 
with the monsters of the' deep* 

In the decorations of these scenes, the Roman Ebsnp^ 
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tours displayed their wealth and liberality } and we read, 
that on various occasions, the whole fbrniture of the am* 
phiiheatre consisted either of silveri or of gold, or of am- 
her. Tike poet wlio .describes ihe gatnes of Carinus, in 
the character of n shepherd, attracted to the capita! by 
the fame of tiieir magnilicencey affirms that the oets^ de- 
signed -as a defence against the wild beasts, were of gold 
wire^ that the portico^ were gilded 5 and that the belt oc 
ciiTle, >vhich divided the several ranks of spectaJ^rs from 
eacli oih(^r, was studded with precious mosaic of beautiful 
jilones* 

II. — ReftecHoJis $n Westminster /ibbey. — Spectatoh* 
WH KN I am in a serioijs humour, I very often walk by 
lay self in Westminster Abbey; nrhere the gloominess ^ 
tlie place, and the use to which it is applied, with the 
soleoiDity of the budding, and the condition of the peo« 
pie who lie in it, are apt to fill M\e mind witli a kind o( 
melancholy* or rather thougl^tfulness^ that is not disa* 
greeaible. I yesterday passed a whole afternooa in Xhn^ 
church yard) the cloisters and the church; amusing my- 
self with the tomb stones and inscriptions, which I mat 
with in those severid regions of the dead. Most of them 
recorded nothing else of the buried person, but that he 
was born upon one day, and died upon another i two cir* 
cuAnstaoces that are common to all mankinds I could 
not but look upon those registers of existence; whether of 
brass or marble, as a kind of satire upon the departed 
persons, who had left no other memorial of themselves 
than that they were born, ^nd that they died. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained myself 
with the digging of a grave; an4 saw in every shovelful 
of it that was thrown up, the fragment of a bone or skull, 
intermixed with a kind of fresh . mouldering earth, that, 
some time or other had a place in the composition of a 
human body. Upon this 1 began to consider with myself, 
wliat innunierable multitudes of people lay confused to- 
gether, under the pavem^it of Chat ancient cathedral $ 
bow men and women, friends and enemies, priests and 
soldiers, monks and prebendaries, were crumbled ^motigst 
one another, and blended together in the same com* 
mass; liow beauty, strength and youths with old 
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age, weakness and defotmity, lay undistinguished^ in the 
9ame prOmisGUoas heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great fnagazine of mor* 
tillity, as if werei in the tump, I examined it more partic- 
ularly^by the accounts which I fotfpd on several of the 
monuments^ which are raised in every quarter of that 
ancient fkbrle. Some of them are covered with- such ex- 
travagant epitaphs, that, if it were posarrbte for the dead 
)>erson tq be acquainted with them, he wouM Mush at tlie 
^atse which hrs friends have bestorwed upon him. There 
are othecs so excessivety niodest, that they deliver the char^ 
acter of the personr departed rn Greek or Hebrew ; and by 
th^i masinS %ie not understood on^e in a twelvemon ih. lu 
th6 poetical qioarter, I found thefe wlere poets wlio had no 
lAonumehtSvand mcmuments which had no poets. I ob- 
served, indeed, that the present war bad filled the church 
with many of those uninhabited monuments, which had 
been erected to tlie memory of persons whose bodies were 
perhaps buried iii the plains of Blenheim, or in the bosom 
of the ocean; - - 

I could' iiOt but be very much delighted whh- several 
modern epitaphs, which are written wKb great elegance 
of expression and justness of thought, and which, there- 
fore, da honour to the living as well al$ to liie dead. As 
a foreigner is^ very apt to concer^e an idea of* the ignor- 
ance or politeness of a nation, from the turn of their 
public monuments and inscriptions, they should be Sub» 
mitted to the i^erusaJ of men of learning and genius' befone 
they are put into execution^ Sir Cloitdsty Shovel's monu- 
men t has very often gi ven me great oiifence. I nstead of the 
brave rough English admiral, which was the distii^guishing 
character of tliat plain gallant man, he is represented on 
his tombj by ttie figure of a beau, 4'ressed in a long per- 
fwig, and reposing himself upon velvet cushions, under a 
. canopy of state. The inscription is answerable to the 
monument; for, instead of celebrating the many remark- 
able actions be had performed in the service of his coun- 
ty, it acquaints us only with the manner of his deaths in 
which it was impossible for him to reap any honour. — 
The Dutch wliom we are apt to despise for want of genius, 
allow an infinitely greater taste in their buildings and 
works^ of this naluroj than. we naeet with in those of oar 
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country. The monumeats of their admirals, wbicKhave 
been erecte4 at the public expeu^e^ represent tliem like 
tliemselves, and ^re adorned with rostral crowds abd na- 
val ornanieiits^^witb beautiful feistoons of seaw^j sbeUs^ 
and corah 

I know that enterij^inittenis of this nature are apt lo 
raise dark and dl&tnal thoughts in tiinoroMS tainds and 
gloomy imagi nations^ i: hut for my own part, though I am 
atway$ serious, I do not know what it is to be melstticWly ; 
and can therefore^ take a view of nature in her jdeep 
and soietan scenes, with th^ same pleasure ^$ in.be^ 
most gay and delightful ones. By this means J can. iai<- 
prove myself with objects which others copsider with 
terroi^r. When .1 look upon the tombs of the great^ every 
emotion of envy dies in me^ when i read the epit£ip|i of 
the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out ^ whcA t 
meet with the grief of parents upon a tombaoae, my 
heart nieits with compassion; when I see the tomi 
of the parents themselves,, f . consider the vanity of 
grieving for jhose whom we must quickly folIow.**<- 
Wh^n I see kings lying by those wbo deposed th^m; 
.when f consider rival wits placed side by side, or tlie ho^ 
ly men tiiat .divided Uie yvofld with their contests and dis- 
putes y 1 reflect with sofrrow and astouishmen^^on tlie lit- 
tle go m petitions, factions and debates of macki nd. When 
I read the several date» of the tombs, of some that died 
yesterday, and some six hundred years ago^ I consider 
that great day, when we shall ail of us be contemporaries^ 
and inake our appearance together. 

. HI.-^I3y Chg/rmtesT of M^nf^ Queen o/Seots.^^ 

RaBfiitTsaic« 
TO i^U the churms oi" beauty, and the u^iost elegance 
of external form, Mary added those accomphshments 
which render their impression irresistable. Polite, afih- 
ble, insinuating, sprightly, and capaUi; of speaking and of 
w^ritinf with equa! ease and dignity. Sudden, however,, 
and violent in all hor attaohaients^ beoajuse her heart wqs 
warm ^nd unsuspicious* laipatient of contradiction, be- 
cause she had been accustomed, from her ii>ran€;y,. to be^ 
treaited as a quee^« N(| stranger^ on some occ^sio^s, to 
dlssituulatipn^ ytki^-ki ia that .periidiot^ court, w||m'a.&b^ 
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nceived iier educattoii^ was reckoned nmmg tbui fiwmmr 

xy aaris pfgoyeromeaU . .Not insensible tp flaHery, nor 
uQCOiisciou$ of that pleasqjre with wjiich -aloiost every wo* 
maoiVb^hoWs the4nfl«eaf3eQf k^er-own .bea«^^ Formed 
witb ilieijuaUties.Uiai vve iovoi and npt.wi4> the t(ik»U 
iiiat vfeiadmlret sie. wfw» ;9|ii f^ceeable womaoi raUier tbaa 
jftd jUusirieus que^ii. ; . 

Ithe viv^icity .of her a[pint>- not ttji^cii^nUy leo^peiTed. 
with sound jujdgm^n^^ and th^ wariBtb ef her hear t| which 
was not Qtalj ^i uiesju nd^r the re$(traint f^^discffelieii^ beiri^y'- 
^diier boUi into errpurs and into cringes* Tp say that she 
was alvrays unfortunate; %}\l ,npt fjoqoimt lor that loof and 
almost uninterrupted succession of calamities which befel 
her : we must likewise iKld^^hat'sli^ was oAen joiprudent. 
iler pA^sion for Darnry was.rashi ypUi&l^i^4 ^^tx&tive. 
Aqd thbiigh ibesudden^trans^tioo tp;;iheopposite;itxtr;ea9e» 
was.thenaturat eiSi^iof her ill ,requited loYe> i^id.of his 
ii^ratitude» insolence and brutality j-rry^ neitlier Ibeaei 
nof Eolhwell's artful address and iotportant - servioesiy 
cao JMSlify her aitachroent to .that ppblemau* Even the 
jaanriers of the age, licentious as. they were, are no apol- 
ogy for this i^xhappy passion y i^o^x can they icdoce us .to 
look on that tragical and infai^oussc^^ which followed 
upon it| with less abhorrence^ Humanity will jdiaw a^veil 
over this' part of her charact^ri which it caanot apj^rsMre, 
arid may, perhaps, prompt some to i^i^pute hex actions to 
her situation, more titan to her disposit^a [^ and to laoieiit 
the unhappiness of the ibrioery rallier than to accuse the 
perverseness of the latter* Mary^s sufferings exceed, both 
in degree and in duration, those tragical distresses which 
fancy has feigned, to excite sprrqw ^)d > coi&inisseratiiOD *, 
and while we survey them^ we are apt altogether to^ forget 
her frailties y y/e think of her faults with leas indignation,, 
and approve of our tears,^.if they were shed for a per^mi 
who had attauied much n^u'er to pure virtue. 

With regard to the queen's person, a circumstance notl 
to be omitted in writing the history of a lemde f^gn^ all 
cotemporary authors ag^*eein ascribing 'to O^ry the ut- 
most beauty of couatenafice, /aind elegance of shape, of? 
which the human form is xapable« lletMiair was. black. 
though according to tlie fashion of that age, she fre^ueptly 
vWQvc^borrowed locks> and. i)f;di£rerent colours. Uer eye^ 
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yievt a dark grayi'hef eomplexfon exqirisitdy fine, andlier 
hands and arms remarkably delicate, both as to sliape 
and eoloor. Her stature was of an height that rose to the 
niajestick. She danced, she walked and rode with equal 
grace. il4cr Caste for music iv«s just; abd^Iie both sotigj 
and^ played upom the lute with tmcommoYi skill. Tovrards 
the end of lier life, she began to grow fat j and her lotig 
.^nfinefnent, attd tlie coldness of the 'hotises in which she 
was imprisoned, brought on a rbeuniatism, whidi deprived 
ber of th^ us<& of her limbs. No man, says Brantome^ ev- 
er belield ber person without admiration and iove, or will 
read her history witbool sorrow* 

THER£ are fe^ personiEiges in hittotyr who have been 
snore exposed' to' th^ calumny of enbmies^ and the adula> 
tioii of nrieUdSi t^n Queen Elizabeth; atid yet there 
scarce is any, whose reputation has been more certainly 
determined,' by the unanimous consent of posterity. The 
unusual length of her adminstration, and the strong fea« 
tuies of her character, were able to overcome all prejudi* 
ees, and^ obliging her detractors to abate much of their 
fn¥ecttves, and her adniirers sdmeiwhat of their panegyric^ 
have, at last, in spite of political factions, and what Is 
mere, of rehgious aoimositieSy produced an unifinrm judg- 
ment with regfard to her conduct Her vigour, her con- 
stancy, her magnahimtty, her penetration, vigilance and 
aildressj are- iSlowed to merit the highost praises ; and 
^appear not to have been surpassed by any person, who 
ever filled a throne y a conduct less rigorous, l^es& imperi- 
ous^ more sincere, more induljgent to her pebplie, would 
have been requisite to form a perfect character. By the 
force of her mind, she controuled all Her more active and 
afivonger qualities; and prevented them from running iota 
excess. Her heroism was exempted from all temerity,, her 
frugality from avariee, her friendship fr^m partiality, her 
enterprize from turbuiency, and a vain ambition; slie 
guarded not her^^f, with equal care or equal' succesrS^ftom 
lesser itifirmicies — the rival«hrj9 of beauty, the desire of 
Sfdmiration, the jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger. 

Her singular talents for government were founded equid- 
Iv oa her temper asd im her capacity. Endowed with a 
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jg^^at coofiinand over herself, she soon obtained an oiicon^ 
trouied ascendant over the people; and, white she mer- 
ited all their esteem by her real virtue, she also eiigagei 
their aifectian hy her pretended ones. Few sovfsreigns of 
£ngland/^uc€eeded to die throne in more difficult cir- 
cumstanceSf and none ever conducted the government with 
such uniform Success and felicity. Though unacquainted 
with the practice of toleration, the true secret for maiiag. 
ing reli|ious factions, she preserved her people by her su- 
periour prudence, from those confusions in which iheolog* 
ical controversy had invf>iveel aU the neighbouring nations f 
and thougli her enemies were the most powerful princes. of 
Europe, the most active, the most enterprising, the* leait 
scrupulous, she was able, by her vigour^ to ma^e deep im*- 
pressions on their state ^ her own greatness, oitaawbile)^ 
remaining untouehed and unimpair^. 

The wise ministers and brave warriours who Nourished 
during her fcign^ siiare the praise of her Success i but^ in^ 
Stead of lessening the applaud due to her, they make great 
addition to it. They owed, all of them, their advances 
meni to her choice; they were supported ^y her \€QDStaii* 
cy ; aiid, witi? aU their ability^ they were oiever able to 
acqiiire an undue ascendant over ber« In her family, ia 
her court, in her kingdom, she remained equally mistress^ 
The force of her tender passions was great over her, h^ 
the force of the mind wa^ still superiour; and the combal 
which her victory visibly cost hei', serves onJy to disq^lay 
the firmness of her resolution^ and the loftiness of her am,* 
bitious se^tii|ient$. 

The fame of thi6'prinoes$,: though it has suirmountedthe 
prejudices both of faction afid of bigotry, yet lies still ex* 
posed to another prejudice, which is more durable, hch 
cause more natural ; and which, according to the difllere^i 
views in which we survey her; is capable either of exalting 
beyond measure, or diminishing the itistre of her ^barac* 
tec. This prejudice is ibund€|d on the consideratioii of 
her sex. When we contemp^late her as a woman, we am 
apt to be struck with the highest admiration of her qualir 
ties, and extensive capacity ^ 'hut.we are also* apt to Re- 
quire $ome more softness of disposition, spme greater letii- 
ity of temper,. ^oitie of thos» amiable weaknesses by which 
her sex is distinguished. But the true method of estimate 
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tng her merit, is to lay aside ali these eonstderatlonsi an^ 
to consider her lAerely as a rational being, placed in au- 
thority, and trusted with the governmeat of mankind. We 
may find it difficult to reconcile oar fancy to her, as a 
wife or a mfstress ; but her qualities as a sovereign, though 
with sotne considerahle exoeptions, are the objects of in- 
disputed applause and approbation. 

V. — Charles V^s Resignation of his Dominions.-^ 

HOBBRTSOK. 

CHARLES resolved to resign his dominions to his sorr, 
with a solemnity suitable to the importance of the trans^ 
action^ and to perform this last act of sovereignty with 
such formal pomp, as might leave an indelible impression 
on the minds, not only of his subjects, but of his successor. 
With this view, he called Philip out of England, where the 
Jieevish temper cxf his queen, which increased with the de- 
spair of having issue, rendered him extremely unhappy, 
and the jealousy of the English left him no hopes of ob- 
taining the directioB of their afiairs. Having assembled 
the states o<^ the Low Countries at Brussels, on the twen- 
lyfifth of October, one thousand five hundred and fifty- 
five, Charles seated himself, for the last time, in the chair 
of state, on one side of which was placed his son, and on 
the other, his sister, the Queen of Hungary, regent of the 
Netherlands ; with a splendid retinue, of the grandees (>f 
Spain,.and princes of the empire, standing behind him. 
The president of the council of Flanders, by his command, 
explained, in a few words, his intention in calling this ex- 
traordinary meeting of the states. He then read the in- 
strument of resignation, by which Charles surrendered to 
4iis son IHiilip all his territories, jurisdiction and authority 
in the Low Countries, absolving h^is subjects there, from 
their oath of allegiance to him, which he required them 
to transfer to Philip, his lawful heir ] and to serve him, 
with the same loyalty and zeal which they had manifested, 
during* so long a course of years, in support of his govern- 
ment. 

Charlejs then rose from his seat, and leaning on the 
«iK>ulder of tlie Prince of Orange, because he was enable 
to atand without support, he addressed the audience 5 and 
^rom ti paper whidi he held in his hand; in order Vo assist 
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h^.raempry^i^e i^comited witli dignity^ but vitlnoiit.astea- 
tation^^aii the great things yi^hich he bad luiderlakeQ and 
perfarmed, since tlie commj^n^iDent of his adininistf^tiont 
He observed^, that from the seye^tjeeoth year of hi»; ace, 
he ha4 dqdrcated all his thoughts and atteniioB. to public 
otyectaf, rdrervlng no portion .of his Xi$nefoFthei^!duIgenc9 
of his ease, irnd very little for the enJoymeBt of private 
pl^asMre ; tliat either in a pacific or hostile manner> he 
had f isrted Germany nitie tiines^ Spain six iJH]^s> France 
four timesy I^aiy seven times, the Low Countries ten tiine% 
England twice, Africa as often, and had made elevep 
voyages by sea$ that) while his health permitted him to 
discharge his duly,, and the vigour of his conjstitutioo was 
equal, in any degree^ to the ai^duous officd^ of governing 
such, extensive dominions) lie had never sbunned laboufi 
nor repined under fatigue; that now, when h^s^ WaUh ^as 
brp]kei^>SHid his vigour exhausted^by the rag^of an ii>cur- 
able distemper, his growing infirmities admonished him to 
retire ^ nor was he so fond of reigning, as tp retain the 
sceptre in an impotent hand, which was no longer able ta 
protect his subjects, or to render th^m happy | that, io- 
stead of a sovereign worn out with disease^ and^ scafx^ly 
half alive, he gave them one in the priniie: of lifb^ accus- 
tomed already to govern, and who added to the vigour of 
youth, all the attention ^nd sagacity of malurer years; 
that if, during the course ef a long administration^ be had 
committed any material errourin government, or if, under 
the pressure of so many> and great affairsj^ and amidst the 
attention which he had been obliged to give them> he had 
either neglected or injured any of his subjects, he now 
implored their forgiveness ; that, for his pari, he should 
ever retain a grateful sense of tb^r fidelity and attach- 
ment, and would cari;y tlie remembrance of it along with 
him to the place of his retreat, ajs the sweetest consola- 
tion, as well as tlW best reward for ^\\ Jiis services.; and^ 
in his last prayers to Almighty God would poujr forth his 
ardent wishes (or their welfare, 

Theti, turning tov^ards Philip, who fell upon his kqeeSf 
and. kissed his father's han4> ^-Jfy" said he^^ ^M bad lati 
youy by .my death, this rich iiiberitancei to which J have 
made such large additionsi some regard would have b^n 
justly due to my nt^i^ory, 09 that ai^cQunt-; hut now, wheQ. 
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1 TolontaiHtf l^esign to you Wfaart f inigM tiaVe ^IH r^tain^ 
led. I miijr ^ell expect the "wflrme^sl expressions 'rit thdtiks 
on yoor part. With these^- however, I dispense; and 
shall consider your conoeNi for the welfare of your sub-* 
jectS; and your love of them, as the test and most accep- 
taWtf tesWmonjp^ of your gratitude to me* It is irt your 
power,, by a wise and VlHUous administratiorf^ to- justify 
the extraordinary proofs which I this day gii-e^ of my *pa- 
teiti^l af&ctidri, and to demonstrate that you are worthy of 
tlie confidence ^blch I repose in you* Preserve an iiiTio- 
lable regard ft)r religion; maintain the. Catholic faiib in 
WH^ purity} fet the laws of your country be sietcred to 
your eyes ; efiC|[oach not on the rights and privileges 'or 
, your people 5 and, if the lime shiall ever come, wlien you 
sfTatl wish to enjoy (he tfancjuihtyof ^ private life, may 
you have a son endowed with such qualities, that yoo can 
resign your sceptre to him, with as much saUsfacttohas f 
give up mine to you. ^^ 

As 3oon as Charles had finished this long address to 
bis subfects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the 
thair, exhausted and ready to faint with tlie fatigue of 
sacb an extraordinary efibrt. During this discourse, the 
whole audience melted into tears ^ some, frbm admiration 
of his magnaniThity } others sofleoed by thb eirpres^ion^ 
of tenderness towards hijs son, and of love to his peopYe ; 
iomd alt' wereaii^ted ^ith the deepest sou-ow, at losing a 
sovereign, if^o had distinguished the- Netherlands, his na- 
tive country, with particular ni^rfcs of his risgard and at- 
tachment. 

A few wetekstliereafter, Charles in an asiij^mbly no less 
^plendid^ and with a ieerembnial equally as pompous, re- 
isigned to^his so^ the crown of Spaing with all the territo- 
ries dependi^ oh them, both in the old> and In th'e ne^ 
world. Of all these Vai^t posiSessibns, he rieserved nothing 
for himself^ bttt an fLnmial pension bf an hundred thou- 
sand crowns, io dcfiay the charges of his family, and to 
afford hirb a sihstll sum for att^ of benenc^ence and diarity. 

Thb place he had bhbsen, for his retreat, wias the mpn- 
astary of St. JTustus, in the province of Eslremadura.-^^ 
It was iieatedih a vate of tio great extent, watisrfed 1)y a 
isniaft br(»ok,an4 surrounded by r isrng grounds, co Vered with 
lel^ ijreeH. From ttie Mture of the Mlf and^ as well as 
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the temperature of thecIiiBate^it was esteemed the most 
healthful and deHcious situation in Spain. Some months 
before his resignation, he had sent an architect thither, to 
add a new apartment to the monastery, foi his accommo* 
dation ;. but he gave strict orders, that the style of the 
building should be such as suited his present situation, 
rather than his former dignity. It conisisted only of six 
rooms ; four of them in the form of friar's cells, with na- 
ked walls; the other two each twenty feet square, were 
iiung with brown doth, and furnished in the 9iost sipople 
manner. They were all on a level with the ground ; with 
a door on one side into a garden, of which Charles him- 
self had given, the plaui and which he had filled with va» 
ricHis plants, intending to ^cultivate them with his own 
hands. On the other side, they" communicated with the 
chapel of the monastery, in which Jie was to perform his 
devotions. Into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for 
the comfortable accommodation of a private gentleman, 
did Charles enter, with'twelve domestics only. He buried 
there, in solitude and silence, his grandeur, and his ambi* 
lion, together with those vast projects, which during half 
ai cen{Mry, had alarined and ^agitated Ei^rope, filling every 
kingcfom in it, by turns, with the terror of his arms, and 
the dread of being sul^ected to his power. 

Yh-^Importance of Ftr/we— PmcE. 

VIRTUE is of intrinsic value, and good desert, and of 
indispensable obligation; not the creature of will, but 
necessary and immutable ; not ]ocal or temporary, but of 
equal extent and anti<)uity with the divine mind 5 not a 
mode of sensation^ but everlasting truth ; not dependent 
00 power> but the guide of all power,* Virtue is the foun* 
dation of honour.and esteem, and the source of all beau* 
ty, order and happiness, in mature. It is what confers 
value on all the other endowments and qualities of a reas- 
onable being, to which they ought to be obsolutely subser** 
vient ; and without which, the more eminent they are, the 
more hideous deformities, and the greater cuises they be« 
tome^ 

Tbeuset^f'itisnot confined to any one stace of our 
exist^ice, or to any particular situation we can be«in, but 
reaches through all the pmods and ciremnstances of our 
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Beings* Many of the endowments and tak&ts we now 
)l>ossesf, and of which we are too apt to be proud, will 
eease entirely with the present smte 5 but this will be our 
ornament and dignity, in every Aiture state, to which we 
may be removed. Beaatyand wit ^ivilldle, learaing will 
Yanish away^ and all the arts of Hfe be Soon forgot j but 
virtue will reknain fbrever. This unites, us to the whole 
rational creation; and fits us for conversing with any or«> 
der of superiour natures, and for a place in any part of 
God's worksb It procures us the approbation" and love 
of all wise and good bein|^, and renders them our allies 
and friends. But what is of tinspeafcablj greater conse- 
quencO) is, that it makes Ood our friend, assimilates and 
unites our minds to his, and epgages his Almighty pow^r 
in Our defence* Superiour beingis of all ranks are noond 
by it, no less than ourselves. It has the same authoritjr 
in alt worlds that it has in this^ The farther any being* 
is advanced in excellence and perfection, the greater io 
his attachment to it, and the more he is under its influ« 
ence. To say no more, it is the law of the whole universe^ 
it stands first in the estimation of the iDeity $ 0$ original is 
bis nature^ and it is the very ^liject tliat makes him loVe^ 
ly. ■ • 

Such is Uie importance of virtne.-^Of what conse- 
quence, therefore, is it that we practice it ? There is no 
argument or motive, in any respect fitted to inifluence a 
reasonable mind, which does not eall us to this* One 
virtuous disposition of soul, is preferaUe to the greatest 
natural accomplishments and abilities, ami of move val- 
ue than all the tceasores of the world.*u-}f you are wisie^ 
then study virtue, and contemn every il^jg that can come 
in competition with it* Remember that nothing else de^ 
serves one anxious thought or wish, ttemember that tbiir 
alone is honour, glo^y, inrcalth and happiness. Secure 
this and yoa secure every thing. Lose this, and ail is 
lost* 

O AfiT f Thou distinguishing attribute and liononr of 
hbman kind ! Who arHiot only able to imitate nature iii 
her graces, but even to adorn her with graces of tliine^ 
^wn ! Possess^ of thee, the meanest ^geniut grows de<« 
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seryiDg, and has a just deaiaad for a p^irtioa of our es- 
teem ; devoid of thee^ the brifhtestof our kind lie losi 
and ii5eless^ and are but poorly distinguished from the most 
dupeable and base. Whea we inhabited forests, in com- 
nun with brutes, not otherwtse^known from them than 
by the figure of our species, thou taugbtest us to assert the 
sovereignty of our nature, and to assume that empire for 
-•^nrhich Providence intended us. Thousands of utilities 
owe their birth to thee; thousands of elegancies, pleas^ 
ures and j^ys^ without which life Uself would be but an in- 
s^id possesion. # 

Wide and extensile is the reach of thy dominion* No 
etement is there either so violent or sa subtle, soyieldiog or 
so sluggish, as by the powers of its nature to be superiour to 
thy direction. Thou«dreadest not the tierce impetuosity 
of fire, but compe^lest its violence to be botiipbedient and 
uee&L Ey k thou softmiest the stubborn tribe of miner- 
als^soas to be formed and moulded into shapes innu- 
iBerabte. ^ Hence weapons^ armour, coin ^ and previous 
to these and thy other works and energies, hence all those 
variou# tools and instruments, "which empower thee to pro- 
€eed tm farther eiids mere excellent. Nor is the subtile 
air less obedient to thy power, whether tho\i wiliest it to 
be a minister to ourpfeasure or utility. At thy com* 
nand, it giyeth birth to sounds, which charm U^ soul 
vith all tlie powers of harinony. Under thy instruction 
it moves the ship over seas j while that yielding element, 
where otherwise we sink, even water itself^ is by thee 
taught to beams i the vast ooean, tg itramote Uiat inter- 
<30iirse of nationS) whi<^ ignorance would imagine it was 
dealined to intercept. To say how thy influence is seen 
era earth, wonld be to teach the nieanest- what he knows 
already. Suffiee^itbal to mention,, fields of arable and 
pasture I lawns, and groves, and gardens, and plantations ; 
cottages, vilteges, oastlesi towns ^i palaces^ temples, and 
spacious cities. 

Nor does thy empire end in subjects thus, loaniuiate. ^ 
Its power also extends Ihrou^ the various race Of ani- 
mals, who eitlier patiently submit to beooinie thy slaves, or 
are sure to find thee an irresistible foe. The faithful dog, 
the patient ox, the generous horse, and tlie. mighty ele- 
j^mtkii aye content ^1 to. receive their instructions from 
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titee, 'and readily do lend^ their natural instincts or 
strength; to perform those offices which thy occasions 
^ali for. If there be found any species which are service- 
able when dead; thou suggestj^t the means to investigate 
and take them ; if any he so savage as to refuse beingr 
tatned; or of natures Serce enough to venture an attack, 
thou teachest us to scorn their biutai rage; to meet, re- 
pel; pursue and conquer. 

Such, O Art^ is thy amaaing influence; when thou art 
employed only on these inferiour subjectS;OQ- natures ia- 
aifiniate or at best irratronai. But whenever thou 
choosest a subject more^oblc; and sc^ttest to the culti- 
vation of mind itself; then it is thou becomest truly amia- 
ble and divine — the overflowing source of those suWtiper 
beauties of which no subject but mind alone is capable. 
Then it is thou art enabled to exhibit to mankind the ad- 
mired tribes of poets and orators; the. sacred traiii of 
patriots and heroes ; the godlike list of nhilosoAhers and 
legislators; the forms of virtuous ana equal politics $ 
¥f here private welfere is made the same with pablic-^ 
where crowds themselves prove disinterested; and^ virtue 
is made a national and popular cbaractertstie. 

Hail sacred source of all these wonders ! Thyself, in- 
struct me io praise thee worthily; through iwhom; what* 
ever we dO; is done with elegance and beai^y ; without 
whom; what we do is ever gmcdess and deform^.-- Ven- 
erable power I By what name shall I address thee ? Shall 
I call thee ornament of the mind) or art then more truly 
Mmd itself? It is Mind thou art, most perfect Mind : Not 
rudC; untaught; but fair and polished. In such thoa 
dwellest; — of such thou art the form; nor is it a thing 
more possible to separate thee from such; than it would 
be to separate thee from thy oym existence* 

VIII,— FZai/ary. — TflEopRBASTua. 

FLATTCRY is a manner of conversation very shame» 
ful in itself; ))ut beneficial to the flatterer. 

If a flatterer is upon a public walk witli you, ^^ Do but 
mind;'* says hO; ** how every one's eye is upon you.— 
Sure; there is not a man in Athens that is taken so much 
notice of. You had justice done you yesterday; in the 
«/^ri \r.Ok There were above thirty of us together ; apd, the 
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question being started^, who was the most considerable per- 
son in the common wealtii^-— the whole company was of tlie 
same side. In short, Sir, every one made familiar with 
your name*'' He ibiiows this whisper with a thousand 
other flatteries of the same nature* 

Whenever the person to whom he would make his 
<^oiirt begins to spealc^ the sycophant begs the company 
to be silent, most impudently praises him to his lace, is 
ifi raptures all th# while he talks, and as soon as he has. 
d<Hiey cries oat, <^That is perfectly right!'' When his 
patron aims at bo^g witty upon any man,, he is ready to 
burst at the smartness of his railery, and stops his mouth 
with his handkerchief, that he may not laugh out. If he 
calls his cluldren about him, tlte flatterer, has a pocketfuli 
of apples for them, which he distributes among them with 
a great deal of fondness ; wonders to see so many ine 
boys I and niiiajng to ahoot to the fether^ teils> him thejs 
We all as lilce him as they can stare^ 

When he is invited to a feast, he is the first man that 
calls for a glass of wine, and is wonderfully pleased with 
the deliciousness of the flavour y gets as near as possible 
to the man of the house^and tells him, with much con- 
cern^ that he eats nothing bimsel^ He singles out some 
particular dish and reccommends it to the rest of the com- 
pany for a rarity. He desires the master of the feast to 
sit in a warmer part of the room, begs him to take more 
care of hiSv health, and advises him to put on asupernum-^ 
erary garment in this cold weather. He is in a closd 
whisper with hin» during tlie whole entertainment, and 
has Jieither eyes nor ears for any one else in the company, 
if a man shows binp his house, he extols the architect,. 
admires the gardens,, and expatiates upon the furniturei 
If the owner is grossly flattered in a picture, he outflatters- 
the painter; andthough he discovers a great likeness in it,, 
can by no means allow that it does justice to the original. 
In short, his whole business is to ingratiate himself with 
those who^ hear him^ and to wheedle them, oui of their 
senses. 

IX.— TA^ j4b8mt' Man — Sjpectator; 
. MENACLCS comes down in the morning ; opens hi»: 
dioor to go out; but nhuts it agtiin,. because he perc^eiv^^ 
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he ha& his nightcap on ; and examming himsdf farther^ 
finds that he is but halfshaved, that he has stock his 
sword on his right side, that his stockings ate about his 
heels, and that his shirt is over his breeches. 

When be is dressed, he goes to court ; conies into the 
drawing room; and, walking uptight under a branch of 
candlesticks, his wig is caught pp by one of tiieni, and 
hangs dangling in the air. All the courtiers fail a laugh* 
ing ; but Menacies laughs louder than ^y of them, and 
looks about for the person that is the jest of theeorapat^* 
Coming down to the court gate, he finds a coach; wfai^ 
taking for his own, he whips into it ; and the coachaian 
drjves ofi*, not doubting but he cames his master. As 
SOON as he stops, Menacies throws himself out of thecoaeh, 
crosses the court, ascends the staircase, and runs through 
all the chambers with the gr^test familiarity, reposes 
himself on a couch, and fancies himself at home. The 
master of the house at last comes in. Menacies rises to 
recieve him, and desires him to sit down, fle talks, mu- 
ses, and then talks again. The gentleman of the house is 
tired and amased. Menacies is no less so ; but is every 
moment in hopes that his impertinent guest will at last 
end his tedious visit. Night comes on, when Menacies is 
hard)y convinced. 

When he is playing at backgammon, he caHs for a fuH 
glass of wine and water. It is his turn to throw. He 
has tlie box in one hand, and his glass in the other ; and* 
being extremely dry, and unwilling to lose time, hie swaU 
lows down both the dice, and af the same lime thrown 
his wine into the tables. He writes a letter, and flings the 
sand into the inkbottle. He whites a second, and mis- 
takes the superscription. A nobleman receives one of 
then\, and upon opening it, reads as follows :— -'^ I wouM 
have you, honest Jack, immediately upon the receipt of 
this, take in hay enough to serve the winter.^ His tarni- 
er receives the other and is amazed to see in it^ ^^ My 
Lord, I receive your Grace*s commands.^' 

If he is at an entertainment, you may see the pieces of 
bread con liniially multiplying round his plate; 'tis true^ 
the company want it, as well as tlieir knives and forks, 
which Menacies does not let them keep long. Sometimes, 

" moxning, he puts bis whole family in a harry, and at 
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last goes out without being able to stay for his eoach ot 
breakfiist; and for that day you may see him in every 
part of the town^ except the very place wherefae had ap* 
poitited to be up»a business of importanee. 

You would often take bira for every thing that he it 
not. For a feU^w-quite s^upid^ for beheats aotbing t for a 
fool^ for he talks to bitns^lf^ ai^ has a hundred grimaces 
and iBOttons, with his head, which are altogether invoL* 
uHtaryi for a proud mah| for he looks full upon yoo, tidces 
iiDticeof your saldtifig him. The truth of it iS) his eyes 
are open^ but he maKes no useof therOi and aeilher sees 
you udr any man^ nor any thing else. He caoie once 
from his country houSe^andhis ownlcNitmen undertook 
to rob him and ^succeeded. Th^ held a ^mbeau to his 
throat) and bid him deliver bis pmrse. He did sa^ and 
coming home, told hts friends lie had been robbed- They 
desired to know the particulars.-"**^^ Ask my servantSj" 
" Menacles j "for they were with me.** 



X.— TAe ilfowfc— STKRWr 

A POOR Monk of the order of St. Francis^ eame int<» 
the room^ to beg something for his convent The mo* 
meni I cast my eyes upon him, I was determined net to 
give him a single sous y and accordingly I put my purse 
into my pocket<^bottoned ft up— -set myself a little more 
upon my eeivtre, and advanced up gravely to him ; there 
was something, I fear forbidding in my look; I have hia 
picture this moment before my eyes/ and think there was 
that in it^ wbicb deserved betterr 

The Monk, as i judged frdm the break of his tonsure, a 
few scattered white hairs upon his temples being ail that 
remained of it, might be about seventy-^but from ln$ 
eyes ami that sort of fire which was in them, which seem- 
ed more tempered by courtesy than years, could be ne 
nK>re4han sixty. — Truth might lie between. He was cer- 
tad^nly sixty live;^ and the general air of his countenance! 
notwithstanding sodlething seemed to have been planting 
wrinkles in it t^fore their time^ agreed to tlie account. 

It was one of those heads which Guido has often palpa- 
ted — ntUd; pale, penetrating ; free from alt common place 
ideas of fat contented ignorance^ looking downwards up< 
oo the eartlv It looked forward $ 1M looked as if it look* 
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ed at seaBelhing beyond this irorid. How one of his order 
came by it| heaven above, who let it faU upon a Monk's 
shoulders, best knows ; but it would have suited Bramin ; 
and had i met it upon tlie plains of indostan, I bad rev- 
erenced it. 

The rest of his outline may be given in a few strokes ; 
one might put it into the hands of any one to design ; for 
it was neither elegant nor otherwisoi but as character and 
expression made it so. It was a thin spare form, some- 
thing above the common size, if it lost not the distinction 
by a bend forward in the .figare--but it was the attitude 
^entreaty ; and as at it now stands present to ray imag- 
ination, it gained more than it lost by it. 

When he had entered the room three j^ces, he stood 
Stilt ; and laying his left band upon his breast (a slender 
-white staff with which he journeyed being in his right) 
when I had got close up to him, he introduced himself witn 
the little story of the wants of his ponvent, and the pov* 
erty of his order—and did it with so simple a grace, and 
such an air of deprecation wasthere in the whole cast of 
his look and figure-*! was bewitched not to have been 
struck with it. 

— «— A bett^ reason was., I bad predetermined not to 
give him a single sous. . 

'Tis very true, said J, replying to a cast upwards, with 
his eyes, with which he had concluded his address — it is 
very true — and heaven be their resources, who have no 
otlier but the charity of the world y the stock of which, I 
fear, is no way sufficient for the many great claims 
which ane hourly made upon il. ^ 

As I pronounced the wo£ds great cbmnSf. he gave a slight 
glance witbhiseyedowBtwards upon the sleeve of his tu«- 
nic— £ felt the full force o£ the appeal-— I acknowledge 
ftt, said I-^ a coarse habit, and that but once in three 
years, with a meagre diet— -are no great matters ; but 
jtbe true point of pity is, as they can be earned, in the 
^orld with so little industry, that yoUl order should wish 
to procure tltem by pressing Upon a fund, which is the 
property of the lame,, the bUnd, tlie aged and tbe infirm ; 
the captive, who lies down counting over and over again, 
in the days of his affliction, languislies also for his share 
of iti.and hadyoubeoaof the order of.msqrcy^ insteadof 
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the order of St. Francis, poor as I am, continued I> poiat- 
iDg at nay portmanteau, full cheerfully should it have 
been opened to you for the ransom of the unfortunate* 
The Monk made me a bow. But, resumed I, the unfor- 
tunate of oar own country, surely have the first rights^ 
and I have left thousands in distress upon the English shore. 
The Monk gave a cordial wave with his head — as much 
as to say, No doubt ; there is misery enough in every 
earner of the world; as well as within our convent But 
we distinguish, said I, laying my hand upon the sleeve of 
his tunic, in return fot his appeal — we distinguish, my 
g€H>d father, betwixt those who wish only to eat the bread 
of tbcfir own labour — and those who eat the bread of oth- 
er peoples, and have no other plan in life, but to get 
through it in sloth and ignorance,/or the love of Qod. 

The poor Franciscan made no reply ; a hectic of a 
nKHneut passed across his cheek, but could not tarry. — 
Nature seemed to have done with her re'sentments in him. 
He showed none^-but letting his staff fall within his arms/ 
be pressed both his hands vith'resignati<yn On his breast> 
and retired. 

My heart smote me the moment he shut the door.— 
Pshaw f said I, with , an airof earlessness^ three several 
timeSrf But it would not do ; every ungracious syllable I 
had attered,^ crowded back in my imagmatioti. I reflect- 
ed I had no right over the poor Franciscani but to deny 
him; and that the punishment of that was enough to the 
disappointed, without the addition of unkind language— 
1 considered his gray hairs, his courteous figure seem^ to 
reenter, and gently ask me what injury he had done me^ 
and why I could use him thus ?— I would have given 
twenty livres for an advocate-^i have behaved very ill, 
said I, withiri myself; but I have only jisst set out upon 
my travels, and shall learn better manners as I get along. 

XI. — On the Head&ress of the Ladies. — Spectator* 
THERG is not so variable a thing in nature, as a la- 
dy's headdress ; within my own memory, I have known 
it rise and fall above thirty degrees. About ten years 
ago, it shot up to a very great height, insomuch that the 
female part of our species were much taller than the 
men. The womeo were of mch ao enormous stature, 
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tiwf we appeared as grasshoppers before them.'' Al 
preseoti the whole s^c is in a manner dwarfedt and shnnik 
into a raoe of beauties, that seem almost another species. 
I remeniber several ladies who were once very near sev- 
en feet high| that at present rant some inches of five : 
How they came to be thns curtailed| I cannot learn ; wheth- 
er the whole sex be at present under any pennance 
which we know nothin? of, or whether they haw cast 
their headdresseSi in order to surprize us with something 
in that kind which shall be entirely new; or whether 
someof the tallest of thesex, being too cBuningfor the 
teii, have contrived this method to make themselves ap* 
pear sizeable, is still a secret ; though I ^hd most are of 
opinion, they are at present like trees new Ippped and 
pruned, tbat will certainly sprout out, and flonrish with 
greater beads than before. For my own part, as I do 
not love to be insulted by 'vwmen who are taller thaa 
myself, I admire the sex much moi-e in their present ha* 
Biliiatiofs which has reduced them to their natural dimen* 
sions, than when they had extended their persons, and 
lengthened themselves out into formidable and gigaatsc 
figures. 1 am not lor adding to tk^ beautifut edifices of 
natDre, nor for raising any whimsical sonerstructure up* 
OB her {Jans.* I must therefore repeat it, that I am highly 
pleased with the coiffure now in fashion, anil tliink it 
Aows Ae good sense which at present very much reigns 
among the valuable part of the sex. One may observe 
that women in ntt ages have taken more pains than men 
to adorn the outside of their heads ; and indeed I "very 
much admire that those archi'tects who raise such pi>wer- 
ful structures out of ribands, lace and wire, have not beea 
recorded for their respective in ventians. It is certain 
Aere have been as many orders in these kind of baildings, 
as in those which have been made of marble; som^mes 
they rise in the shape of a pyramid, sometimes like sl 
tower, and sometimes like a steeple. In Juvenal's time, 
the building grew by several orders and stories, as he ha$ 
Tery humourously described it :*— 

With curls on curls tbejr buiM her head befoi^ei 
And mount it with a formidable tow^r ; 
h giantess she seems ; t>ot look behind, 
^nd then she dwindlea to the {^mjr l^n^ 
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fiai I in iiJdi reiBember, in Buy part of tuy reading^ Hial 
the headdress aspired to so great aa extravagance^ as in 
Che fourteenth century ; when it was built up in a couple 
of cones or spires, which stood so extensively high OB 
eadi side of the Iiead, that a woman who was but a pig- 
my without bet headdress, appeared like a eolossas upon 
putting, it OD. Monsieur Paradin says, << That these old 
fashioned fotrtages rose an ell above the head| that they 
were points like steeples, aud hiad long loose pic^s of 
crape fastened to the tops of them, which were curioutsly 
fringed, and hung down their becks like streamers." 

Tte women might possibly have carried this Gothic 
building ttiuch higher, liad not a famous monk, Thomas 
Connecte by name, attacked tt with great zeal and resolu- 
tion. This holy man travelled from place to place, to 
preach down thi;s monstrous commode ; and succeeded so 
well in it; thai) as the tnagrciani sacrifice their books to 
the flames,, upon the. preaching of an apostle, many of the 
women threw down their headdress in the middle of his 
sermon, and made a bonfire of them within sight of the 
pulpit. Be was so nenowned, as well for the sanctity of 
his life, as his manner of preaching, that he had often a 
congregation of twenty thousand people ; the men placing 
themselves on the one side of his pulpit ; and the women 
on the other — they appeared, to use the similitude of an 
ingenious writer, like a forest of cedars, with their head^ 
reaching to the clouds. He so inarmed and animated the 
people a|,ainst this monstrous ornament, that it lay undet 
a kind of persecution; and whenever it appeared in pub* 
lie, was pelted down by the rabble, who flung stones at 
the person who Wore it. But, notwithstanding this prodi« 
gy vanislied while the preaclier was among them, it began 
to appear again some months after his departure, ortd 
tell it In Monsieur Paradin^s own words, ^' The womeoi 
that like snails in a fright, had drawn in their horns, shot 
them out agaih as soon as the danger was bver."^ This 
extravagance of the women^s headdressei in that age, is 
takea notice of by MonsietTr d^Ar|[entre, in the history 
of Bretagne, and ny otker historiansj a3 w^U as the per« 
son I have here quotlH. 

It is usually o))$^rved, that a good reign is the only pro- 
ber time fot tiie making of laVs against the exorbitance of 
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Ewer ; in the same manner an excessive headdress may 
attacked the most effectually when the fashion is against 
it. I do therefore recommend^ this paper to my female 
leaders, by way of prevention. 

r would desire the fair sex to consider how impossible 
it is for them to add any thing that can be omantental, 
to what is already the masterpiece of nature. The head 
has the most beautiful appearance^ as well as the highest 
station in the human figure. Nature has laid out all her 
art in beautifying the face : She has touched it with ver- 
Bsillion ; planted in it a double row of ivory ; made it the 
'seat of smiles and blushes; lighted it up and enlivened it 
with the brightness of the eyes ; hung it on each side with 
curious organs of sense ; given it airs and graces that can- 
not foe described ; and surrounded it with such a flowing 
-shade of hair, as sets ell its beauties in the most agreeable 
light ; in short she seemed to have designed the head as the 
cupola to the most glorious of her works; and when we 
load it with such a pile of supernumerary ornaments, we 
destroy tiie symmetry of the human figure, and foolishly 
contrive to call off the eye from great and real beauties^ 
to childish gewgaws, ribbands and bone lace. 

Xll. — On the present and q future etate.-^ln. 
A LEWD 3*oung fellow seeing an aged heniHt go by 
him barefoot, " Father,'' says he, *' you are in a very mis- 
erable condition, if there is not another world." " True, 
son," said the hermit ; <* but what is thy condition if there 
is ?*'— Man is a creature designed for two different states 
of being, or xather for two different lives. His^rst life is 
short and transient ; his second permanent and lasting* 
The question we are all concerned in, is this*--In whicl) of 
these two lives is it Our chief interest to make ourselves 
happy ? Or, in other words-^ Whether we should endeav* 
our to secure to ourselves the pleasures and gratifications 
of a life which is uncertain and precariousi and at Its . ut« 
most length, of a very inconsiderable duration ; or to se« 
cure to ourselves the*pleasures of a life which is fixed and 
settled, and will never end ? Every man, upon the first 
hearing of this question, knows very well which side of it 
be ou^ht to close with. But however right we are in the- 
it is plain, that in practice ve. adhere to the wrong 
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side of tbe qqestion. We make provision for this life as 
though it were never to have an end ; and for the oth^r 
life; as though it were never to have a beginning. 

Should a spirit of superiour rank, who is a stranger to 
human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, and. 
take a survey of its inhabitants — What would his notions 
of us be? Would he not think that we are a species of 
beings made for quite different ends and purposes than 
what we really are ? Must he not imagine that we were 
placed in this world to get riches and honours ? Would be 
hot think that it was our d^uty to toil after wealth, and 
station, and title? Na^^, would he not believe we were for- 
bidden poverty, by threats of eternal punishment, and en- 
joined to pursue our pleasures, under pain of damnation ? 
He would cejtainly imagine that we were influenced by a 
scheme of duties quite opposite to those which are indeed 
prescribed to us. And, truly, according to such an imag^* 
iaation, he must conclude that we are a species of the most 
obedient creatures in the universe $ — that we are constant 
to our duty ^ — and that we keep a steady eye on the end 
for which we were Sent thithen 

But how great would be his astonishment, when he 
learnt that we were beings not designed to exist in this 
world above three score and ten years $ and that the great- 
est part of this busy species, fall shor^even of that age ! 
How would he be lost in horrour and admiration, when he 
should know that this set of creatures, who lay out all 
their endeavours for this life, which scarce deserves the 
name of existence, when, I say, he should know that this 
set of creatures are to exist to all eteriiity in anollier life^ 
for which they make no preparations ? Is'othing can be a 
greater disgrace to reason, than that men, who are per- 
suaded of these two different states of being, should be 
perpetually employed in providing for a life of three scores 
and ten years, and neglecting to make provision for that, 
which, after many myriads of years, will be still new and 
still beginning ; especially when we consider, that our en- 
deavours for making oui'selves great, or rich, or honoura- 
ble, or whatever else we place our happiness in, may, af- 
ter all, prove unsuccessful ; whereas, if we constantly and 
sincerely endeavour to make ourselves happy in the otiier 
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Ufe^ we are sure that our endeavours wiil succeed, and 
that we shall not be disappointed of our hope. 

The following question is. started by one of our school- 
itaen. Supposing (h^ whole body of the earth Were a great 
ball or mass of the finest saitd^ and that a single grata ot 
particle of this sand should be annihilated e^ery thousand 
years ? — Supposing, then, that you had it in your choice 
to be happy all the while this prodigious mass of sand was 
Consuming, by this slow method^ until there was not a 
grain left, on Condition that you were to he miserable for- 
ever after? Or, sunposmg that you might be happy forev- 
er after, on conditticin you would be miserable until the 
whole mass of sand were thus annihilated^ at the rate of 
one sand in a thousand years ;->^which of these two cases 
would you make your Choice ? 

It must be confessed, iii this tase, so many thousands of 
years are to the imagination as a kind of eternity, thougbj 
in reality, they do not bear so great a proportion to that 
duration which is to follow them, as an unit does to the 
greatest number which you can put together in figures, or 
as one of those sands to the supposed heap. Reason 
therefore tells us, without any manner of hesitation, which 
would be the better part in this choice. However, as I 
have before intimated, our reason might, in such a case^ 
be so overset by imagination, as to dispose some persons 
to sink under the consi Jemtloti of the great length of the 
first part of this duration, and of the great distance of that 
second duration which is to succeed it ^ — the mind^ I say^ 
might give itself up to that happiness which is at hand^ 
considering, that it is so very n^ar, and that it would last 
so very long. But when the choice we have actually be-* 
fore us is this^^Whether we will Clioose to be happy for 
the space Of only three score and ten, nay, perhaps of on^ 
ly twenty or ten years, t might say for only a day or an 
hour, and miserliDle to all eternity ^ or on the contrary, 
miserable for this short term of years, and happy for a 
whole eternity-^^ilrhat words are sufficient to express that 
folly and want of consideration which^io suCh case^ makes 
h wrotig choice ! 

t here {>Qt the tase even at the worst, by supposing 
what seldom happens, that a course of virtue makes us 
^-^rable in this life t But if we suppose^ as it generally 
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happens, that virtue wou)d make as more bappy, even in 
this life, tlian a contrary course of vice, how can we suf* 
iicient]y admire the sttipidity or madness ef those persons 
who are capable of making so absurd a choice f 

Every wtise man, thereforei wiU conisider this life only 
as it may conduce to the happiness of the other, and 
cheerfully sacrifice the pleasures of a few years, to those 
of an etiernity. 

^ mih-^ Uncle Toby^s BenevoUnce. — Sts&me. 

MY uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries-^not 
Trom want of courage. I have told you, in a former chap- 
ter, that he was a man of courage^ and I will add here, 
that, where just occasions presented^ or called it forth, I 
know no man under whose arm I would have sooner tak- 
en shelten Nor did this arise from any insensibility or 
obtuseness of his intdlectual part^^ for he felt as feelingly 
as a man could do* But he was of a peaceful placid na* 
tare 5 no jarring element in him ; all was mixed up so 
kindly wltLin him, my uncle Toby had scarce a heart to 
retaliate upon a fly. 

Go — says he, one day at dinner, to an overgrown one 
ivhich had buzzed about his nose, and tormented him cru- 
elly all dinner time, and which, after infinite attempts, he. 
had caught at last as it flew by him-^ru not hurt thee-r 
says my uncle Toby, rising from his chair, and going 
across the room with the fly in his hand*<^ni not hurt a 
hair o£ thy head : Go, says be, lifting up the sash, and 
opening his hand as he spoke, to let it escape-^go, poor 
devil ; get thee gone : Why should l hurt thee ?- — This 
m^orld is surely wide enough to hold both thee and me. 

This lesson of universal good will, taught by my uncle 
Toby, may serve instead of a whole volume upon the sub- 
ject- 

XlV.-^Stary of the S^ige of Calais — Fool op quality. 
EDWARD III. after the battle of Cressy, laid seige to 
Calais. He had fortified his camp in so impregnable a 
manner, that all the eflbrts of France proved ineflectual 
to raise the seige, or throw succors into the city. Thecit^ 
izens, under count Vienne, their gallant governour, made an 
admirable defence. France had now put the' sickle into 
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her second harvest,^ince Edward^ With his victorious ar- 
my, sat down before the town. The eyes of all Europe 
were intent on the issue. At length famine did more for 
Edward than arms. After su6Ssring unheard of calamities, 
tliey resolved to attempt the enemy's camp. They boldly 
sallied forth ; the English joined battle ; aqd, after a long 
and desperate engagement, count Vienne was taken *pris* 
oner, and the citizens who survived the slaughter, retired 
within their gates. The command devolving upon Eus- 
tace St. Pierre, a man of mean birth, bat of exalted vir* 
tue : He oflfered to capitulate with Edward, provided he 
permitted iiim to depart with life and liberty. Edward, to 
avoid the imputation of cruelty, consented to spare the 
bulk of the plebians, provided they delivered up to him 
six of their principal citizens, with halters about their 
necks, as victims of due atonement for that spirit of re- 
bellion, with which they had inflamed the vulgar. When 
his messenger, Sir Walter Mauny^ delivered the terms, 
consternation and pale dismay were impressed on every 
countenanc6.-^To a long and dead silence, deep sighs and 
groans succeeded, till Eustace St Pierre, getting up to a 
little eminence, thus addressed the assembly :— — — ^< My 
friends, we are brought to great straits this day. We 
must either yield to the terms of our cruel and ensnaring 
conqueror, or give up our tender infants, our wives and 
daughters to the bloody and brutal lusts of the, violating 
soldiers. Is there any expedient left, whereby we may 
avoid the guilt and infamy of delivering up those who have 
suffered every misery with you, on the one hand ; — or the 
desolation and horrour of a sacked city, on the other ? 
Tiiere is, my friends $ there is one expedient left ! a 
gracious, an excellent, a godlike expedient ! Is there any 
here to whom virtue is dearer than life ?-^et him offer 
himself an oblation for the safety of his people ! He shall 
not fail of a blessed approbation from that Power, who 
offered up his only Son, for the salvation of mankind.'' 
He spoko'-^but an universal silence ensued. Each man 
looked around for the example of tliat virtue and magna- 
nimity, which all wished to approve in themselves^ though 
they wanted the resolution. At length St Pierre resum* 
ed, ^^ I doubt not but there are many here as ready, nay, 
inAre zealous of this martyrdom, than I can be ; though 
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the station to which I am raised, by the captivity of Lord 
Vienne, imparts a right to be the first in giving ray life 
for your sakes. I give it freely ;— I give it cheerfully.-^ 
Who comes next?" "Your son," exclaioied a youth, not 
yet come to maturity.— "Ah, my child," cried Su Pierre, 
f^ I am then twiee sacrificed* —<-But no : — ^I have rather be- 
gotten thee a second time. Thy years are few, but full, 
my son. The victim of virtue has reached the utmost 

?urpose an(^ goal of mortality. Who next, my friends f 
*his is the hour of heroes^." " Your kinsman," cried John 
de Aire. " Your kinsman," tried James Wissant. " Your 
kinsman/' cried Peter Wissant— -"Ah I" exclaimed Sir 
Walter Mauny, bursting into tears, " Why was not 1 a 
citizen of Calais !" The sixth victim was still wanting, but 
¥ras quickly Supplied by Jot, from numbers who were now 
emulous of so ennobling an example. The keys of the 
city were then delivered to Sir Walter. He took the six 
prisoners into his custody i then ordered the gates to be 
opened, and gave charge to his attendants to conduct the 
remaining citizens, with their families, through the camp 
of the English. Before they departed, however, they de- 
sired permission to take their last adieu of their deliverers^ 
What a partuig !: What a scene i They crowded^ with 
their wives and children, about St. Pierre and his fellow 
prisoners^ They embraced — they clung around — they 
fell prostrate before thetn. They groaned — they wept a- 
loud — and the joint clamour of their mourning passed the 
gates of the city, and was heard throughout the English 
camp. The English, by this time, were apprised of what 
passed within Calais^ They heard the voice of lamenta- 
tion, and their souls were touched with compassion. Each 
of the soldiers prepared a portion of his own victuals, to 
welcome and entertain the half famished inhabitants ; and 
they loaded them with as much as their present weakness 
was able to bear, in order to supply them with sustenance 
by the way. At length St. Pierre, and his fellow victims 
appeared under the conduct of Sir Walter and a guard. 
All the tents of the English were instantly empiied. The 
soldiers poured from all parts, and arranged themselves 
on each side,, to behold^ to contemplate, to admire this 
little band of patriots, fts they passed. They bowed down 
to them, oa all sides^ They murmured their applause of 
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Ibat virtue, wbich they could not but revere, even in ene- 
mies ; and they regarded those ropes which they had vol* 
untarily assumed about their necks^ as ensigns of greater 
dignity thaa that of the British garter. As soon as they 
had reached the presence, ^ Mauuy,^ says the monarchy 
" are these the principal inhabitants of Calais ?'' — " They 
arc/* saysMauny: "They are not only the principal 
men of Calais — ^y are the principal men of France, my 
Lord, if virtue has any share in the act of ennobling." 
** Were ihey delivered peacably ?" says Edward. " Was 
there no resistance, no commotion among the people ?*' 
" Not in the least, my Lord ; the people would alt have 
perished, rather than have delivered the least of these to 
your majesty. They are self delivered, sdf devoted ; and 
come to ofier up their inestimable heads, as an am- 
ple equivalent for the ransom of thousands.'' Edward 
was secretly piqued at this reply of Sir Walter : But he 
knew the privilege of a British subject, and suppressed bis 
resentment. *' Experience,*' says he, " has ever shown, 
that lenity only serves to invite people to new crimes.-^ 
Severity, at times, is indispensanly necessary to compel 
subjects to submission, by punishment and example. — 
«' Go," he cried to^n officer, ** lead these men to execu- 
tion." 

At this instant a sound of triumph was heard throngh'- 
out the camp. The queen had just arrived with a power- 
ful reinforcement of gallant troops. Sir Walter ^launy 
flew to receive her majesty, and briefly informed her of 
tlie particulars respecting the i^x victims. 

As soon as she had been welcomed by Edward and his 
courts she desired a private audience '^ My Lord," said 
she, ^' the question I am to enter upon, is not touching the 
lives of a few mechanicks — it respects the honour of the 
English nation ; it respects the glory of ray Edward, my 
husbanci, my king. You think you have sentenced six of 
your enemies to death. No, my Lord, they have sen- 
tenced themselves ; and their execution would be the ex* 
ecution of their own orders, not the orders of Edward. 
The stage on which they would $ii9^> would be to them 
a stage of honour, but a stage of shame to Edward ! a re- 
proach on his conquests; an indeliable disgrace to his 
name. Let us rather disappoint these haughty burghers^ 
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who wish to invest themselves with glory at our «xpeitCe. 
We cannot wholly deprive them of the merit of a sacrifice 
so nobly intended, but we may cut them short of their de- 
sires ; in the place of that death by which their glory 
would be consummate, let us* bury them under giftis ; let 
us put them to confusion with applauses. We shall there* 
by d^eat them of that popular opinion, which never fails 
to attend tiiose who suffer in tlie cause of. virtue." <* I am 
convinced ; you have prevailed. Be*it 8o/*^ replied fid- 
ward : '' Prevent the execution ; have them instantly be- 
fore us." They came ; when the queen, with an aspect 
and accent diffiising sweetness, thus bespoke tliem ; ^' Na- 
tives of France, and inhabitants of Calais, you have put 
us to a vast expence of blood and treasure in the recovery 
of our just <and natural inheritance $ but ybu have acted 
up to the best of an erroneous judgment ^ and we admire 
and honour in you that valour and virtue^ by which we 
are iso long kept out of our rightful possessions. You no* 
ble burghers ! You excellent cilizietts ! Though you were 
tenfii^d the enemies of our person and oar throne we can 
feel nothing on our part save respect and afection for 
you. You have been sufficiently tested. We loose your 
chains ; we snatch you from the scaffold ; and we thank 
you for that lesson of humiliation which you teach os^ 
when you show ns that excellence is not of blood, of title 
or station 3— that vtrtu6 gives a dignity superiour to that 
of kings; and' that , those whom the Almighty informs, 
with sentiments like yours, are justly and eminently raised 
above all human d«stinetions. You are now free to depart 
to your kinsfolk, your countrymen, to all those whose 
lives and hberties you have so nobly redeemed, provided 
yoU refuse not the tokens of our esteem. Yet we would 
rather bind you to ourselves by every end^iring c^bliguh 
tion ; and for this purpose, we ofier to you your choice <^ 
the gifts and honours that Edward has to bestow. Rivals 
for feme, but always friends to sdrtue, we wish that Engw 
land were entitled to call you her sons.''— ^^' Ah, my couth- 
try !" exclaimed St. Pierre ^ " it Is now that I tremble for 
you. Edward only wins our cities, but Pfatllippa conquers 
lieftrts*" 
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I.— On Grctce in Writing. — Fitzborne's Lettebb. 

I WILL not uodertake to mark out, with any sort of 
preGisioOy thai idea which I would express by. the word 
Grace ; and perhaps it can no more be clearly described, 
than justly defined. To give yoo, however, a general in- 
timation of what I mean, when f apply that term to com- 
positions of genius, I would resemble it to that easy air, 
which so remarkably distinguishes certain persons of a 
genteel and liberal cast* It consists not only in th^ par- 
ticular beauty of single parts, but arises from the general 
symmetry and coRStructron of the whole. An author may 
be just in his sentiments, Itvely in his figuves^ and clear in 
his expression ; yet may have no claim to be admitted in- 
to the rank of Anished writers* The several members 
must be so agreeably united, as mutually to reflect beauty 
up<Mi each other ^ their arrangement must be so happily 
disposed, as not to admit of the least transposition with- 
€mt manifest prejudice to the entire pieee. The thoughts^ 
the metaphors, the allusions and the dictioni should ap- 
pear easy and natural, and seem to arise like so many 
spontaneous productions^ rather than as the effects of ait 
or labour. 

Whatever, therefore^ h forced or afieeted k) the senti- 
ments ^-^whatever is pompous or pedantic in the expres- 
sion, is the very reverse of €»race. Her .mein is neither 
Chat of a prude nor a coquette ; she is regular without for- 
mality, and sprightly without being fantastical. Grace, 
In short, is to good writing, what a proper light is to a 
fine picture : It not only shows all the figures in their sev*- 
eral proportions and relations^ but shows^them in the most 
advantageous manner* 

As gentility (to resume my former illustration) appears 
in the minutest action, and improves the most tneonside- 
rable gesture 5 so grace is discovered in the placing even 
the single word, or tlie turn of a mere expletive. Neither 
is thi« inexpressible quality confined 19 one /species of 
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Gomposttion only^ but extends to all the various kinds $ — 
to the humble pastoral, as well as to the lofty epic ^— 'from 
the slightest letter, to the; most soleinn discourse. 

I know not whether Sir William Temple may not be 
considered as the iirst of our prose authors, who intro- 
duced a graceful manner into our language. At least that 
quality does not iseeni to have appeared early, or spread 
far amongst us. But wheresoever we may look for its 
origin, it is certainly to be found in its highest perfection^ 
ill the essays of a gentleman, whose writings will be disr 
tinguished so long as politeness and good sense have any 
admirers. That becoming air which Tully esteemed the 
criterion of fine composition, and which every reader, be 
says, imagines so easy to be imitated, yet wHl find so dif- 
ficult to attain, is the prevailing characteristic of all that 
excellent author's most elegant performances. In a word 
one may justly a)>ply to him what Plato, in his allegorical 
language, -says of Aristophanes, that the Graces, having 
searched all the world round for a temple^ wherein they 
might forever dweli^ settled at last in Uie breast of Mr* 
Addison. 

II. — On the Structure 0/ -4mmaZ«.— Spectator. 
TtiOS£ who were skilful in anatomy among the an- 
cients, concluded from the outward and inward make of a 
human body^ that it was the work of a being transcend- 
antly wise and powerful, ks the world grew more en* 
lightened in this art, their discoveries gave them fresh op« 
portunities of admiring the conduct of Providence, in the 
formation of a human body. Galen was converted by 
his dissections, and could not but own a Supreme Beings 
upon a survey of his handy work. There were, indeed, 
many parts of which the old anatomists did not know 
the certain use ; but as they saw that most of those 
which they examined were adapted with admirable art, 
to their several functions, they did not question but 
those, whose useS they could- not determine were con- 
trived with the same wisdom, for respective ends, and 
purposes. ' Since the circulation of the blood has been 
found out, and many other great discoveries have been 
made by our modern anatomists, we see new wonders in 
the human frame, and discern several important uses for 
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those parts, wiiich uses the ancients knew nothing cff. — 
In short, the body of man is such a subject^ as stands tiie 
utmost test of examination. Though it appears formed 
with the nicest wisdom, upon the most superficial survey 
of it, it still mends upon the search, and produces our 
surprise and amazement, in proportion as we pry into it. 
What I have here said of a human bodjr, may be applied 
to the body of every animal which has been the subject of 
anatomical observations. 

The body of an animal is an object adequate to our 
senses. It is a particular system of Providence, tliat lies 
in a narrow compass. The eye is able to command it i 
and, by successive inquiries, can search into ali its parts. 
Could the body of the whole earth, or indeed the whole 
universe, be thus submitted to the examination of oar 
senses, were it not too big aiii disproportioned for our in- 
quiries, too unwieldy for the management of the eye and 
hand, there is no question but it would appear to ns, as 
curious and well contrived a frame as that of a human 
body. We should see the same concatenation and sub- 
serviency, the same necessity and usefulness^ the same 
beauty lind harmony, in all and every of its parts, as what 
we discover in the body of every single animal. 

The more extended our reason is, and the more able to 
grapple with immense objects, tlie greater still are those 
discoveries which it makes, of wisdom andl providence, in 
the works of creation. A Sir Isaac Newton, who stands 
up as the miracle of tbe present age, can look through a 
whole planetary system ; consider it in its weight, number 
and measure; and draw from it as many demonstrations 
of infinite power and wisdom, as a more confined under- 
standing is abM to deduce from the system of a human 
body. 

But to return to our speculations on anatomy, I shall 
here consider the fabric and teKture of the bodies of ani- 
mals in one particular view, which, in my opinion, shows 
the hand of a thinking and all wise Being in their forma- 
tion, with the evidence of a thousand demonstrations. I 
think we may lay (his^o wn as an incontested principle, that 
chance never acts in a perpetual uniformity and consist- 
ence with itself. If one should always fiing the same num- 
ber with ten thousand dice, ox see every throw just five 
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times less, or fiye times more, in number, than the throw 
which immediately preceded it, who would not imagine 
there was some invisible power which directed the cast ? 
This is the proceeding which we find in the operations of 
nature. Every kind of animal is diversified by different 
magnitudes, each of which gives rise to a dtfierent species. 
Let.a man trace the dog or lion kind^ and he will observe 
how many of the works of nature are pubGshed, if I may 
use the expression, in a variety of editioDs. If we loolc 
into the reptile world, or into those different kinds of ani- 
mals that fill the element of water, we meet with the same 
repetitions among several species, that differ very little 
from one another, but in size and bulk. You find the 
same creature that is drawn ai large, copied out in several 
proportions, and ending in miniature. It would be tedious 
to produce instances of this regular conduct in Pxovidetice, 
as it would be superfluous to those who are versed in the 
natural history of animals^ The magnificent harmony of 
the universe is such, that we may observe innumerable di- 
visions running, upon the same ground. I might also ex** 
tend this speculation to the dead parts of nature, in which 
we may find matter disposed into many-^ similar systems, 
as well in our survey of stars and planets, as of stones, 
vegetables, ^nd other sublunary parts of the creation. In 
a word. Providence has shown the richness of its goodness 
and wisdom, not only in the production of matiy origipal 
species, but in the multiplicity of dlescants which it has 
made on every original species in particular. 

But to pursue this thought still farther.-^Every living 
creature, considered in itself, has many very many compli- 
cated parts, that are exact copies of some other parts, which 
it possesses, which are complicated in the same manner. 
Ope eye would have been sufiicient for the subsistence 
and preservation of an animal; but in order to better his 
conditioti, we see another placed^ with a mathematical 
exactness, in the same most advantgeous situation, and in 
every particular^ of the same size and texture. It is im- 
possible for chance to be thus delicate and uniform in her 
operations. Should a million of dice turn up twice to- 
gether in the same number, the wonder would be nothing 
in comparison with this. But when we see this similitude 
and resemblance in the arm, the hand, the fingers) when 
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we see one half of the body entirely correspond with the 
other, in all those minute strokes^ without which a man 
might have very well subsisted ; nay, when we often see a 
single part repeated an hundred times in the same body, 
notwithstanding it consists of the most intricate weaving 
of numberless fibres, and these parts differing still in mag* 
nitude, as the convenience of their particular situation re- 
quires; sure a man must have a strange cast of under* 
standing, who does not discover the finger of God^ in so 
wonderful a work. These duplicates, in those parts of 
the bodv, without which a man might have very well 
subsisted, though not so well as with them, are a plain 
demonstration of an all wise Contriver; as those more 
numerous copyings, which are found among the vesseUt of 
the same body, are evident demonstrations that they could 
not be the work of chance. This argument receives ad- 
ditional strength, if we apply it to every animal and in- 
sect within our knowledge^ as welt as to those nnmberless 
living creatures, that are objects too minute for an hu- 
man eye t And if we consider how the several species in 
this whole world of life resemble one another, in very 
many particulars, so far as is convenient for their re- 
spective states of existence, it is much more probable 
that an hundred million of dice should be casually thrown 
an hundred million of times in the same number, than 
that the body of any single animal should be produced 
by the the fortuitous concourse of matter. And that the 
like chance should arise in innumerable insttmoes, re- 
quires a degree of credulity tliat is not under the direc- 
tion of common sense. 

m.— On Naiurdl and FaniasHcdl PZeontres.— GtJABDtA^. 
IT is of great use to consid(sr the Pleasures which con- 
stitute huinan happiness, as they are distingnished into 
Natural and Fantastical. Natural Pleasures I call those 
which, not depending on the fashion and caprice of any 
particular age or nation, are suited to human nature in 
general* ami were intended by Providence, as rewards for 
using our faculties agreeably to the ends for which they 
are given os« Fantastical Pleasures are those which, 
having no natural fitness to delight our ihinds, presup« 
pose some particular whim or taste^ accidentally prevail- 
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ingin a set 6C people^ to which it is owing that they 
please. 

Now I take it, that the tranquility and cheerfulness 
with which 1 have passed my life, are ihe effects of hav- 
ings ever since I came to years of discretion, epntinued 
my indications to the former sort of pleasures. . But as 
my experience can be a rule only to my own actions^ it 
may probably be a stronger motive to induce 'others to 
the same scheme of life^ if they would consider that we 
are prompted to natural pleasures, by aninstict impress- 
ed on. our minds by the Author of our nature, who best 
understands our frames, and consequent^ best knows 
what those pleasures are, which will give us tlie least un- 
easiness in the pursuit, and the greatest satisfaction in the 
enjoyment of them. Hence it follows, that the object of 
our natural desires are cheap, and easy to be obtained ; 
it being a maxim that holds throughout the whole system 
,of created beings, << that nothing is made in vain," much 
less the instincts and appetites of animals, which the be^* 
nevolence, as well as the wisdom of the Deity is concern- 
ed to provide for. Jfbr is the fruition of those objects 
less pleasing, than the acquisition is ea3y ; and the pleas- 
ure is heightened by the sense of having answered som6 
natural end, and the consciousness of acting in concert 
with the Supreme Governour of the universe. 

Under natural pleasures I comprehend those which are 
universally suited, as well to the rational as the sensual 
partofaur nature. And of the pleasures which affect 
our senses, those only are to be esteemed natural, that 
are contained within the rules of reason, which is allowed 
to be as necessary an ingredient of human nature, as 
sense. And indeed, excesses of any kind are hardly to 
be esteemed pleasures, much less natural pleasures. 

tt is evident that a desire terminated in money is fan- 
tastical I so is the desire of outward distinctions, which 
bring no delight of sense, nor recommend us as useful to 
mankind ; and the desire of things, merely because they 
are Hew or foreign. IMen who are indisposed to a due 
exertion of their higher parts, are driven to such pursuits 
as these, from the restlessness of the mind, and the sensi- 
tive appetites being easily satisfied. It is, in some sort, 
owing to the bounty of Providence^ that) disdaining a cheap 

16 
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eitid vulgar happinessi tbey frame to themselves imaginary 
goodS) in which there is nothing can raise desire, but the 
difikulty of obtaining them. Thus men become the c<m« 
trivers of theii^ own misery, as a punishmeni to themsdves, 
for departing from the nseasures of nature* Having by 
an habitual reflection on these truths, made them familiar, 
the effect is^ that I, among a number of persons who have 
debauched their natural taste, see things in a peculiar 
light, which I have arrived at, npt by any uncommon 
force of genius, or acquired knowledge, but only by un^ 
learning the false notions instilled by custom aim editca^ 
tton. » 

The varioQC ejects that compose the world, were, by 
nature, formed to ddight Our senses; and as it is this a- 
lone that makes them desirable to an uncorrupted taste^ a 
man may be said naturally to possess them, when he pos- 
sesses those enjoyments which they are fitted by nature 
to yield. Hence it is usual with me to consider mysdf as 
having a natural property hi every ^object that adminlt^ 
ters pleasure to me. When 1 am in the country) all the 
fine seats near the place of my residence^ and to which I 
have access, I regard as mine. The same I think of the 
groves and fields where I walk, and muse on the folly of 
the civil landlord in London, who has the fantastical 
pleasure of draining dry rent into his oo^rs, but is a 
stranger to the fresh air and rural enjoyments. By 
these principles, I am possessed of half a dosen of the fin- 
est seats in England, which, io the e^e of the laW| bekmg 
to certain of my acquaintance, who, being men of busi- 
ness, choose to live near tlie court. 

In some gieat fan^ilies, where I choose to pass my time^ 
a stranger would be apt to rank me with the other do* 
mestics; but, in my own thoughts and natural judgment, 
I am master of the house, and he who goes by that name 
is my steward, who eases me of the care of providing for 
myself the conveniences and pleasures of life. 

When 1 walk the streets, I use tlie foregoing natural 
maxim, viz. That he is the true possessor of a thing, who 
enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the enjoyment 
of it, to convince myself that 1 have a property in the 
gay part, of all the gilt chariots that I meet, which 1 re- 
gard as amuiemrats designed to delight my eyes, and the 
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tmagiAfition of those kind of people who sit in them, gai* 
\y attired only to please me, I have a real, they only .an 
imaginary pleasure, from their exterior embellishments. 
Upon the same principle, I have discovered that I 
aih the natural proprietor of all the diamond necklaces, 
the crosses, stars, brocades and embroidered clothesr» 
which I see at a play or birth night, as giving more natur- 
al delight to the spectator, than to those that wear them. 
And f look on the beaus and ladies as so many paroquets 
ill' an aviary, or tulips in a garden, designed purely for 
my diversion. A gallery of pieturesi a cabinet or libra- 
ry, that t have free acceiss to, I think my own. In a 
word, all that I desire is the use of things, let who will 
liave tlie keeping of them ; by which maxim J am grown 
one of the richest men in Great Britain ; with this di^r« 
ence — that I am not a prey to my own cares, or the envy 
of others. , - 

The same principles I find of great use in my private 
economy. As 1 cannot go to the price of history paint- 
ing, I have purchased, at easy rates, several beautifully de-^ 
signed pieces of landakip and perspective, which are much 
more {Aeasiug to a natural taste, than unknown faces or 
Dutch gambols, though done by the best masters ;^ my 
couches, beds and window curtains are of Jrisli stun*, 
which those of that nation work very fine, and with a de« 
lightful mixture of colours. There is not a piece of china 
in m/ house $ but I have glasses of all sorts, and some 
tinged with the finest colours ; which are not the less 
pleasing because they are domestic, and cheaper than for- 
eign toys, £very thing is neat, entire and clean, and fit* 
ted to the taste of one who would rather be happy, than 
be thought rich. 

Every day numberless innocent and natural gratifica* 
tions occur to ^e, while I behold my fellow creatures ta- 
bourtng in a toilsomo and absurd .pursuit of trifies^ one, 
that he may be called by a particular appellation ; anoth- 
er, that he may wear a particular ornament, which I re- 
gard as a piece of riband, that has an agreeable efiect on 
my sight, but is so far from supplying tiie place of merit, 
where it i| not, that it serves only to make the want of it 
more conspicuous. Fair weather is the joy of my soul $ 
nhout Qoon, I behold a blue sky with rapture, and receive 
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great consolation from the rosy dashes of light, which a- 
dorn the clouds both morniag and evening. When I am 
lost among the green trees, I do not envy a great man, 
with a croird at his levee. And I often lay aside thoughts 
of going to an opera, that T inay enjoy the silent pleasojres 
of walking by moonlight, or viewing the stars sparkle in 
their a^ure ground ; which I look upon as a part of my 
possessions, not without a secret indignation at the taste- 
lessness of mortal men, who, in their race through life, 
overlook the real enjoyments of it. 

But the pleasure which naturally affects a haman mind 
with the most lively and transporting touches, I take to 
be the sense that we act in the eye of infinite wisdom, 
pawerand goodness, that will crown our virtuous endeav- 
ours here^ with a happiness hereafter, large as our desires, 
and lasting as our immortal souls. This is a perpetual 
spring of gladness in the mind. This lessens our calami- 
ties, and doubles our joys. Without this, the highest state 
of life is insipid 5 and with it, the lowest is a paradise. 

» 
lY* — The Folly ondMadruas c/AnibUion illustrated. 

World. 
AMONG the variety of subjects with which you have 
entertained and instructed the public, I do not remember 
that you have any where touched upon the foliy and mad- 
ness of ambition ; which, for the benefit of those who are 
dissatisfied with their present situations, I beg leave to il- 
lustrate, by giving the history of my own life. 

I am the son of a younger brother, of a good family, 
who, at his decease, left me a little fortune of a hundred 
pounds a year. I was put early to Eton school, where I 
learnt Latin and Greek ; from which I went to the uui- 
versity, where 1 learnt— .^not totally to forget them. I 
came to my fortune while I was at college ; and having 
no inclination to follow any profession, I removed my« 
self to town, and lived foi some time as most young gen- 
tlemen do, by spending four times my income. Bui it 
was my happiness, before it was too late, to fall in love, 
and to marry a very amiable young creature, whose for- 
tune was just sufiicient to repair the breach m',\de in my 
own* With this agreeable companion I retreated to the 
country, and endeavoured, as well as I was abie^ to square 
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my wishes to mv circumstances. In this endeavour I 
succeeded so well, that except a few private hankeringiS 
after a little more than t possessed^ and now and then a 
sighy when a coach and six, happened to drive by me in 
my walks, I was a very happy man. 

I Can truly assure you Mr.Fitfl Adam, that though our 
family economy waii not much to be boasted of, and in 
consequence of it, we were frequently driven to great 
straits and difficulties, I experienced more real satisfac'^ 
tion in this humble situation, than I have ever done since, 
in more enviable circumstances. We were sometimes a 
little in debt, but when money came in, the pteaiSure of 
discharging what we owed, was more than equivalent for 
the pain it put us to j and though the narrowness of our 
circumstances subjected us to many cares and anxieiies, 
it served to keep the body in action, as well as the mind ; 
for, as our garden was somewhat large, and required more 
hands to keep it in order, than we could afford to hire, 
we laboured daily in it ourselves, and drew health from 
our necessities. 

1 had a little boy who was the delight of my Iieart, and 
who probably might have been spoilt by nursing, if the 
attention of his parents had not been otherwise employed- 
His mother was naturally of a sickly constitution ^ but the 
affairs of her family, as they engrossed all her thoughts, 
gave her no time for complaint* Tlie ordinary troutiies 
of tife, which, to those who have nothing else to think of 
are almost insupportable, were less terrible to us, than to 
persons in easier circumstances^ for it is a certain truth, 
however your readers may please to reeeive it, that where 
the mind is divided between many cares, the anxiety is 
lighter tlian where there is only one to contend with. 
And even in the happiest situation, in the middle of 
ease, health and aMtience, the nund is generally in- 
genious at tormenting itself; losing the immediate enjoy- 
ment of those invaluable blessings, by the painful sugges- 
tion that they are t<)0 great for continuance. 

These are the reflections that I have had since ; for I 
do not attempt to deny, that I sighed frequently for an 
addition to my fortune. The death ofa distant relation, 
which happened fi^'C years after our marriage, gave me 
this addition; and made me for a time the happiest ma» 
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living* My income was now increased to six hundred a 
year ; and I hoped, with a little economy, to be able to 
in^ike a figure with it. But the ill health of ray wife, 
which in less easy circumstances had not touched me so 
neajJy, was now constantly in my thoughts, and soured 
all my enjoyments. The consciousness^ too, of having 
guch an estate to leave my boy, made me so anxious to 
preserve him, that, instead of sufiering him to run at 
pleasure, where he pleased, and grow hardy by exercise, 
1 almost destroyed him by confinement. We now did 
nothing in our garden, because y^e were in circumstances 
to have it keep by others ; but as air and exercise were 
necessary for our healths, we resolved to abridge our- 
selves in some unnecessary articles, and to set up aa 
equipage. This, in time, brought with it a train of- ex- 
penses, which we had neither prudence to foresee, nor 
courage to prevent. For as it enabled us to extend the 
circuit of our visits, it greatly increased our acquaintance, 
and subjected us to the necessity of making continnal en- 
tertainments at home, in return for all those which we 
were invited to abroad. The charges that attended this new 
manner of living, were much too great for the income we 
possessed ; insomuch that we found ourselves, in a very 
short time, more necessitous than ever. Pride would not 
suffer us to lay down our equipage ; and to live in a 
manner unsuitable to it, was what he could not bear to 
think of. To pay the debts we had contraoted, I was 
soon forced to mortgage, and at last to sell, the best part 
of my estate; and as it was utterly impossible to keep up 
the parade any longer, we thoujght it adviseable to remove 
on a sudden, to sell our coach in town, and to look out 
for a new situation, at a greater distance from our ac« 
quaintance. 

But unfortunately for my peace^ I carried the habit of 
expense along with me, and was very near being reduced 
to absolute want, when, by the unexpected death of an 
uncle and his two sons, who died within a few weeks of 
each other, I succeeded to an estate of seven thousand 
pounds a year. 

And now, Mr. Fitz Adam, both you and your readers 
will undoubtedly call me a very happy man; and so in- 
deed I was. I set aboat the regulation of my family with 
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the most pleasing satisfaction. The spleadour of my 
equipages, the magnificence of my platej the crowd of 
servants that attended me, the elegance of my house and 
AxmiturCi the grandeur of my park and gardens^ the Ius« 
ary of my tahle, and the court that was every where paid 
me, gave me inexpressible delight, so long as they were 
novelties^ but no sooner were they become habitual to 
me, than 1 lost all manner of relish fbr them ; and I dis- 
covered, in a very little tiqae, that, hy having nothing t9 
vish for, I had nothing to enjoy. My appetite grew pall- 
ed by satiety, a perpetual crowd of visitors robbed me of 
all my domestic enjoyment, my servants plagued me, and 
my steward cheated me. 

But the curse of greatness did ootend here. Daily ex-^ 
perienee convinced me that I was compelled to h've more 
for others tlian myself My uncle had been a great party 
man, and a zealous opposer of all ministerial measures ; 
and as his estate was the largest of any gentleman's in the 
country, he supported an interest in it, beyond any of his 
competitors. My father had been gfeatly obliged by the 
court partyi which determined me in gratitude ta declare 
myself on that side ^ but thedifficulties I had to encounter, 
were too many and too great for me; iusomoch that I 
have l^en baffled and defeated in almost every thing I 
have undertaken. To desert the cause I have embarked 
in, would disgrace me, and to go greater lengths in.it) 
would undo me. I am engaged in a perpetual state of 
warfare with the principal gentry of the country, and an^ 
cursed by my tenants and dependents, for compelling 
them, at every election^ to vote (as they are pleased to tel) 
me) contrary to their conscience* 

JVfy wife and I had once pleased ourselves withuhe 
thought of being useful to H^ neighbourhood, by dealing 
out our charity to the poor and industrious; but the per- 
petual hurry in which we live, renders as incapable of 
looking out for objects ourselves } and the agents we inr 
trust are either pocketiiig our bounty, or bestowing it ob 
the undeserving..' At nighty when we retire to rest, we are 
venting our complaints on the miseries of the day, and 
praying heartily for the return of that peace, which was 
only the companion of our homblest situation. 

This, sir, is my history 5 and if you give it a place in 
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your paper^ it may serve to inculcate this important truth 
«— that where paio^ sickness and absolute want are out of 
the questiOHi no external ciiange of circumstances can 
make a man more lastingly happy than he was before. 
It 18 to the ignorance of this truth, that the universal dis- 
aatisfaciion of mankind is pctocipally to be ascribed. Care 
is the lot of life ; atod be that aspires to greatness in hopes 
to get rid of it^ is like one who thiows himself into a fur* 
nace to avoid the shivering of the ague. 

The only satisfaction I can enjoy in my present sitoa* 
tiou is^ that it has not pleased iieaven in its wrath, to 
amke me a king. 

Y.^BmU of PhanQliOj and d$ath efPampiy. — 

^ GoL]>af[T& 

AS the armies approached, the two generals went from 
rank to rank encouraging their troops. Pompey repre* 
aented to his men^ that the glorious occasion which tney 
had long besought hiin to grant, was now before them ^ 
*^ and indeed/' cried he, ^^ What advantages could you 
wish over an enemy, that you are not now possessed of? 
Your mimbers, your vigour, a late victory, all ensure a 
speedy and an easy conquest over those harrassed and 
brok^i troops, composed of men worn out with age, and 
impressed with the terrors of a recent defeat : But there 
is a still stronger bulwark/ for our protection, than the 
superiority of our strengtb-*»tbe justice of our cause. Yott 
are engaged in the defence of liberty, and of your couc^ 
try. You are supported by its hiws, and foil wed by it» 
magistrates. You have tlie workl spectators of your con- 
duct, and wishing you success. — On the contrary, he 
whom you oppose is a robber and oppressor of his coun- 
try, and almost already sunk with the consciousness of his 
crimes, as weU as the bad success of his arms. Show 
then, on this occasion^ all that ardour and detestation of 
tyranny, that shouk) animate Romans, and do justice to 
mankind. '^ Cesar, on his side, went among his men with 
that steady serenity, for which he was so much admired 
in the midst of danger. He insisted on nothing so 
Strongly, to his so^dierSf as his frequent and unsuccessful 
endeavours for peace. He talked with terrour on the 

blood he was going to sfaed^ ftnd pleaded only the secessi- 
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ty that urged him to it. He deplored the many brave 
men that were to fall on both sides^ and the wounds of 
his country, whoever should be victorious. His soldiers 
answered his speech with looks of ardour and impatience; 
which observing, he gave the signal to begin. The word 
on Pompey's side, yvas Ekrcules the inmndbU; that on 
Cesar's, Vmus the victorious^ There was only so much 
space between both armies, as to give room for fighting; 
Wherefore, Pompey ordered his men to receive the first 
shock, without moving out of their places, expecting the 
enemy's ranks to be put into disorder by their motion. — 
Cesar's soldiers were now rushing on with their usual im- 
petuosity, when, perceiving the enemy motionless, they ail 
stopt short as if by general consent, and halted in the 
midst of their career. A terrible pause ensued, in which 
both armies continued to gaze upon each other with mutu« 
al terror. At length, Cesar's men, having taken breath, 
ran furiously upon the enemy, first discharging their jav- 
elins^ and then drawing their swords. The same method 
was observed by Pompey's troops, who as vigoarously 
opposed the attack. His cavalry, alsd, were ordered to 
charge at the very onset, which, with the multitude of 
archers and slingers, r soon oblige^ Cesar's men to give 
ground; whereupon, Cesar immediately ordered the 
six cohorts^ that were placed as a reinforcement, to ad* 
vance, with orders to strike at the enemy ^sfaces> This had 
its desired effect. The cavalry, that were but just now 
sure of victory, received an immediate check; the un- 
usual method of fighting pursued by the cohorts, their 
aiming entirely at the visages of the assailants, and the 
horrible disfiguring wounds they made, all contributed to 
intimidate them so much, that, instead of defending their 
persons,' their only endeavour was to save their faces. — 
A total rout ensued. of their whole body, which fied in 
great disorder to the neighbouring mountains, while the 
archers and slinger$, who were thus abandoned, were cut 
to pieces. Cesar now commanded the cohorts to pursue 
their success, and advancing, charged Pompey's troops 
upon the flank. This charge the enemy withstood for 
some time with great bravery, till he brought up his third 
line, which had not yet engaged. Pompey's infantry, 
being thus doubly attacked in front by fresh troops, and 
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rear by the victorious cohorts, could no longer resist^ 
it fled to their camp. The right wing, however, 
ill valiantly maintained their ground But Cesar being 
>w convinced that the victory was certaini .with his 
ual demencyy cried out, to pursue the strangers, and to 
fare the Romans ; upon which they all laid down their 
mS| and received quarter. The greatest slaughter was 
nong the huxiliaries, who fled on all quarters, but prio- 
pally went for safety to the camp. The battle had now 
sted from the break of day till noon, although the 
gather was extremely hot ; the conquerours, however, 
d not remit their ardour, being encouraged by the ex:« 
nple of their general, who thought his victory not coai- 
ete till he became master of the enemy's camp* Ac* 
»rdingly, marching on foot, at their head, he called up- 
1 them to follow, and strike the decisive blow. The 
shorts which were left to defend the camp, for some time 
ade a formidable resistance, particularly a great nmn* 
;r of Thracians, and other barbarians, who were ap- 
>inted for its defence ; but nothing could resist the ar^ 
)ur of Cesar's victorious army ; they were at last driv* 
1 from their trenches, and all fled to the mountains, not 
r off Cesar seeing the field and camp strewed with his 
lien coontrymen, was strongly affected at so melanchoty 
prospeci, and could not help crying out, to one that 
ood near hhn, ^^ They would have it so." Upon eater- 
g the enemy's camp, every object presented fresh in* 
ances of the blind presumption and madness of his ad- 
^rsaries. On all sides were to be seen tents adorned 
ith ivy, and branches of myrtles, couches covered 
ith purple, and sideboards loaded with plate. Every 
ing gave proofs of the highest kxury, and seemed rath* 
' the preparatives for a banquet, the rejoicings for a vic- 
ry, than tlie dispositions for a battle. 
As for Pompey, who had formerly shown such insfan* 
s of coorage and conduct, wiien he saw his cavalry 
uted, on which he had placed his sole dependence, he 
solutely lost his reason. Instead of thinking how to 
medy this disorder, by rallying such troops as fled, or 

opposing fresh troops to stop the progress of the eon* 
erours, being totally amazed by this unexpected blow, 

returned to the camp, and, in his tent, waited the issue 
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of nn eveot, which itwfts his duty to direct not to fol- 
low. There he remained for some momentSi without 
speaking $ (i1]> being told that the camp was attacked^ 
'^ What,^' says he, *^ are we pursued to our very entrench* 
meats ?" And immediatelly quitting his armour, for a 
habit more suitable to his circumstances, he fled on horse^ 
back ; giving wayi to all tlie agonizing reflections which 
his deplorable situation must naturally suggest-^In this 
tnelahcnoly manner he passed along the vale of Tempe, 
and pursuing the course of the river Peneus, at last arri* 
ved at a fishermsn's hut, in which he passed the nights 
From thence he went on boaid a little bark, and keeping 
along the seashore/ he descried a ship of some burden, 
which seemed preparing to sail, in which he embarked, 
the master of the vessel still paying him the homage 
which was due to his former station. From the mouth ef 
the river Peneus he sailed to the Amphipolis $ where, find- 
ing his adairs desperate, he steered to Lesbos, to take in 
his wife Cornelia, whom he had left there at a distance 
from the dangers and hurry of war« She, who had long 
flattered hetself with the hopes of victory, felt the re* 
verse of her fortune, in an agony of distress. She was 
desired by the messenger (whose tears more than wordS) 
proclaimed the greatness of her nEusfortunes) to hasten, 
if she expected to see Pompey> with but one ship, and e^ 
ven that not his own. Her grid*, which before was vio- 
lent, became now insupportable ; she fainted away, and 
lay a considerable time without any signs of life. 
At length, recovering herself, and reflecting that it was 
DOW no time for vain lamentations, she ran quite through 
the city to the seaside. Pompey embraced her without 
speaking a word, and for soteie time supported her in his 
arms, in silent despair. 

Having taken in Cornelia, he now coiitinued his course, 
steering to the southeast, and stopping no longer than was 
tiecessary to take in provisions, at the ports that occur- 
red in his passage. He was at last prevailed upon to ap- 
ply to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to whose father Pompey 
had been a considerable benefactor. Ptolelliy, who was as 
yet a minor, had not the ^vernment in bis own bands, 
but iie and his kingdom were under the direction of Pho- 
tinus) an eunuch, and Theodotus, a master of the art of 
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leakiog. These advised, that Pompey should be invited 

1 shore, and there slain; and accordingly, Achilles, the 

>n[iniiander of the forces, and Septimius, by birth a Roman, 

id who had formerly been a centurion in Pompey's ar- 

y, were appointed to carry their opinion into execution. 

eing attended by three or four more, they went into a 

tile bark, and rowed off from land towards Pompey's 

lip, that lay about a mile from the shore. Pompey, af- 

r taking leave of Cornelia, who wept at his departurei 

id having repeated two verses of Sophocles, signify! ng, 

at he who trusts his freedom to a tyrant, from that 

oment becomes a slave^ gave his hand to AchilleSj and 

ept into the bark, with only two atteadants of his own« 

hey had now rowed from the ship a good way, and as, 

iring that time, they all kept a profound silence, Poaipevy 

illing to begin the discourse, accosted Septimius, whose 

ce he recollected — " Methinks, friend," cried he, " you 

id I were once fellowsoldiers together." Septimius gave 

ily a nod with his head, without uttering a word, or in- 

ancing the least civility. Pompey, therefore, took out 

paper, on which he had minuted a speech he intended 

make to the king, and began reading it. In this man- 

^r they approached the shore ; and Cornelia, whose 

»ncern had never sufiered her to lose sight of her hus« 

ind, began to conceive hope, when she perceived the 

ople on the strand, crowding down along the coast, as 

willing to receive him ; but her hopes were soon destroy- 

; for that instant, as Pompey rose, supporting himself 

on his freedman's arm, Septimius staDbedhimia the 

ck, and was instantly seconded by Achilles, Pompey, 

ceivtng his death inevitable, only disposed htfnself to 

et it with decency— and covering his face with his robe, 

hout speaking a word, with a sigh, resigned himself to 

fate. At this horrid sight, Cornelia shrieked so loud 

to be heard to the shore } but the danger she herself 

i in, did not allow the mariners time to look on i they 

aediately set sail, and, the wind proving favourable, 

unately they escaped the pursuit of the Egyptian gal* 

I. In the mean time, Pompey's murderers having cut 

lis head, caused it to be embalmed, the better to pre- 

e its features, designing it for a present to Cesar- The 

Y was thrown naked on the strand^ and exposed to the 
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view of aU those whose curiosity led them that way. How- 
eveVf b^ faithful freedman^ Philip, still kept near it ; and 
when the crowd was dispersed, he washed it in the sea ; 
and looking rounti for materials to burn it with^ he per-- 
ceived the wreck of a fishfngb^at ; of which he composed 
a pile. While he was thus piously employed, he was ac- 
costed by an old Jloman soldier, wha had served under 
Pompey in his youth. " Who art thou,^' said he, •" that 
art iuaking these humble preparations for Pompey's fnne- 
raJ ?'' Philip having answered that he was one of his 
freedmen, "Alas!" replied the soldier, "permit me to 
9hare in this honour also ; among all the miseries of my 
exile, it will be my last sad comfort, that I have been able 
to assist at the funeral of my old commander, and touch 
tlie body of the bravest general that ever Rdme produc- 
ed." After this they both joined in giving the corpse the 
last rites; and collecting his ashes, buried them under a 
little rising eartli, scraped together with their hands; over 
which was afterwards placed the following inscription : 
" He whose merits deserve a temple, can scarce nnd a 
tomb." 

VI. — CHutracier of King Alfred. — HtJMC. 
The merit of this prince, b^th in private and public 
life,' may, with advantage, be set in opposition to that of 
any monarch or citizen^ which the annals of any nation 
or aDy age can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be 
the complete model of that perfect character, which under 
the denomination of a sage or wise man, the philosophers 
have been fond of delineating^ rather as a fiction of their 
imagination, than in hopes of ever seeing it reduced to 
practice ; so happily we^e all his virtues tempered togeth- 
er, so justly were they blended, and so powerfully did 
each prevent the other from exceeding its proper bounds ! 
He knew how to conciliate the boldest enterprize wim (he . 
coolest moderation; the most obstinate perseverance, 
with the easiest flexibility ; the most severe justice with 
the greatest- lenity ; the most vigorous command with the 
greatest afiability of deportment; the highest capacity 
and inclination for science, with the most shining talents 
for action. His civil and military virtues are almost 
equally the objects of our admiration ; excepting, only, 

17 
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that the JTorltier being iniofe rare ain6ng prihces, ias well ax 
tnore useful, seem chiefly to challenge our applause. Na<» 
lure, also, as if desirous that so bright a production of her 
skill should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed on 
him all bodily accomplishments ; Vigour of liinbs, dignity 
of shape and air, and a pleasant, engaging and open coun- 
tenance. Fortune alt)ne, by throwing him into that bar* 
harous age, deprived bim of historians worthy to trans- 
hiit his fame to posterity ; and we wiish to see him delin- 
eated in more lively colours, and with more particular 
strokes, that^c may at lieast perceive some of those small 
specks and blemishes, from which, as a tnan, it is Impos- 
sible he could be entirely exempted, 

VIF. — Awkwardness in Company^ — Chbsterpield. 

WREN an awkward fellow first comes into a room, he 
attempts to bow, and his sword, if he wears one, gets be- 
tween his legs, and nearly throws him down. Confused 
and ashamed, he stumbles to tbe upper end of the room, 
and seats himself in the- very place where he should not. 
He there begins playing with- his hat, which he presently 
drops; and recovering his hat, he lets fall his cane; and 
in picking up his cane, down goes his hat again. Thus, 
^tis a considerable time before he is adjusted. 

When his tea or coffee is handed to him, he spreafdshis 
handkerchief upon his knees, scalds his mouthy drops ei- 
ther tbe cup or saucer, and spills the tea or coffee in his 
lap. At dinner, he seats himself upon the edge of the 
chair, at so great a distance fronl the table tlrat he 
frequently drops the nieat between his plate and bis 
mouth ; he holds his knife, fork and spoon differently from 
other people 5 eats with his knife^no the manifest danger 
of his moulh; and picks his teeth with his fork. 

If he is to carve, he cannot hit the joint ; but in labour- 
ing to cut through the bone, splashes the sauce over every 
l)ody*^R clothes. He generally daubs himself all over ; his 
elbows are in the next perjson's plate and he is up to the 
knuckles in soup and grease. If he drinks, ^lis with his 
moulh full, interrupting the whole company with — ^ To 
^'our good health, sir," and " My service to j-ou :'^ Per- 
haps coughs in his glass and besprinkles the whole table. 

He addresses the company hy improper titles, a5> iSir, 
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for My Lord ; mistakes one name for another* ; and tells 
you of Mr. Whatd'yecaUhim, or You know who 5 Mrs. 
Thingum, What's her name, or Howd'ye call her. He 
begins a story f hut not being able to finish it, breaks off 
in the middle, with—" I've forget th.e rest." 

Vni — Virtue M(^n^s highest Interest* — Harris. 

I FIND myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded 
every way by an immense unknown e:^pansion-^-^\Vhere 
am 1 ? What sort of a place do I inhabit } Is -it exactly 
accommodated, in every instance, to my cofivenK^nce? Is 
there no excess of cold, none of heat^ to offend me ? Aui 
I never annoyed by animals, either of my own kind or a 
different ? Is every thing subservient to me, as though I 
had ordered all myself? No, nothing like it — the farthest 
from it possible. The world appears not, then, originally 
made for the private convenience of me alone ? It does 
not. But is it not possible so to accommodate it, by my 
own particular industry? If to accommodate man and 
beast, heaven and earth, if this be beyond me, it is not 
possible. What consequence, then, follows ? Or can there 
be any other than this ? If i seek an interest of my own, 
detached from that of others, I seek an interest which is 
chimerical, and can never have existence. 

How then must I determine } Have I no interest at all ? 
If I have not, I am a fool for staying here : 'Tis a sqt^aky 
bouse, and the sooner out of it the better. But why. iio 
interest ? Can I be contented with none but one separate 
and detached ? Is a social interest, joined with others such 
an absurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee, the befKver, 
and the tribes of herding animals, are enow to convince 
me that the thing is, somewhere, at least, possible. How 
then, am I assured that 'tis not equally true of man ? Ad- 
mit it, and what follows? If so, then honour and justice 
are my interest ; then the whole train of moral virtues 
are my interest y without some portion of which> not even 
thieves can maintain society. 

fiut farther still--rl stop not here--rl pursue*" "this social 
interest as far as I can trace my several relations. I pass; 
from my own stock, my own neighborhood, my own ua« 
lion, to the whole race of mankind, as dispersed through* 
aut \h9 e^rtb* Am I apt related to tbem qU; by th§ mn* 
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tun! aids of commerce, by the genera) intergourse of arts 
and )etterS| by that common nature of which we all par- 
ticipate ? 

Again— T must have food and clothing. Without a 
proper genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am 1 not re- 
lated, in this view, to the very earth itself? To the distant 
sun, from whose beams [ derive vigour ?. To that stupen- 
dous course and order of the infinite host of heaven, by 
which the times and seasons ever uniformly pass on ?. Were 
this order once confounded, J could not probably survive 
a moment ; so absolutely do I depend on this cpmnM>D, 
general welfare. What then hate I to do but to enlarge 
virtue into piety ! Not only honour and justice, and what 
I owe to man, are my interest : But gratitude also, acqui- 
escence, resignation, adoration, and all J owe to this great 
polity, and its great Governour, our common Parent. 

IX. — On tht PUasure arising from Objects of Sight. 

Spectatob. 

THOSE pleasures of Ihe imagination which arise from 
the actual view and survey of outward objects, all proceed 
from the sight of what is grsat^ uncommon or htautifuL 

By greatness f I do not only mean the bulk of any single 
object, but the largeness of a whole view, considered as 
one entire piece. Such are the prospects of au open 
champaign country^ a vast uncultivated desert, ^f huge 
heaps of mountains, high rocks and precipices, or a wide 
expanse of waters ; where we are not struck with the nov- 
elty or beauty of the sight, but with that rude kind of 
magnificence, whicl^ appears in man}'' of these stupendous 
works of nature. Our imagination loves to foe filled with 
an object, or to grasp at any thing that is too big for its 
capacity. We are fiung into a pleasing astonishment at 
such unbounded views^ and feel a delightful stillness and 
amazement in the soul, at the apprehensions of them.-* 
The mind of man naturally hates every thing that looks 
like restraint upon it^ and is apt to fancy itself under a 
sort of confinement, when the sight is pent up in a nar- 
row compass, and shortened, on every side, by the neigh- 
bourhood of walls and mountains. On the contrary! a 
spacious horizon is an image of liberty, where (he eye 
lutM room to range abroad, to expatiate at large on the 
•I* 
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iBimensity of its views, and to lose itself amidst the variety 
of objects that offer themselves to its observatioa. Such 
ymde and undetermiaed prospects are pleasing to the fan- 
cy, as the speculations of eternity or infinitude are to the 
understanding. But if there be a beauty or uncommon- 
ness joined with this grandeur^ as in a troubled ocean, a 
heaven adorned witli stars and meteors, or a spacious 
landscape cut out into rivers, woods, rocks and meadows, 
the pleasure still grows Mpoot us, as ' it rises from more 
than a simple principle. 

£very thing that is n^ or uncommon raises a pleasure 
in the imagination, because it fills the soul with an agree- 
able surprise, gratifies its curiosity, and gives it an idea of 
which it was not before possessed. We are, indeed, so 
often conversant with one set of objectSi and tired out 
with so many repeated shows of the same things, that 
whatever is new or uncommon contributes a little to va- 
ry human life, and to divert our minds, for a while, witii 
the strangeness of its appearance ; it serves us for a kind 
of refieshment, and takes off from that satiety we are 
apt to complain of, in our usual and ordinary enterlaiu- 
xnents. It is this that bestows charms on a monster, and 
makes even the imperfections of nature please U3. It is 
this that recommends variety, wheie the mind is every in- 
stant called off to something new, and the attention not 
sufiered to dwell too long, aikl waste itself on any partic- 
ular object: It is this» likewise, that improves what is 
great or beautiful, and makes it afibrd tlie mind a double 
entertainment Groves, fields and meadows are, at any 
season of the year, pleasant to look upon ;. but never so 
much as in the opening of the spring, when tliey are all 
new and fresh, with their first gloss upon them, and not 
yet too much accustomed and familiar to the eye. Fur 
this reason, there is nothing that more enlivens a pros* 
pect, than rivers, jetteaus, or falls of water, wiiere the 
scene is perpetually shifting, and entertaining the sight 
every moment, with something that is new. We are 
quickly tired with looking upon hills and vallies, where 
every thing continues fixed and settled in the same place 
and posture^ but find our thoughts a little agitated and re« 
lieved, at the sight of such objects as are ever in motion^ 
and jsliding away from bene;Ub the eye of the beliolder* 

17* 
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Bat Ibere vs notliing that makes its way more directly 
to the sool, than betmHii which immediately diffuses a se- 
cret satisfaclion and complacency throagh the imsgina* 
lion, and gives a finishing to any thing that is great or 
4incommoR. The very first discovery of it strikes the 
mind with an inward joy, and spreads a cheerfttloess and 
•delight through all its faculties. There is not, perhaps, 
any i«al beauty, or deformity BMre in one piece of oaaiter 
than another ; because we might have been made so, that 
whatsoever now applears loathsome to us, might have shown 
itself agreeable ; but we find by experience, that there are 
several modifications of matter, wtiich tbe mind, without 
any previous -consideration, pronounces at tlie first sight, 
beautiful or deformed. Thus we see that every dt&rent 
species of sensible creatures l»s its different notions of 
beauty, and tliat each of them is most aliected willi the 
beauties of its own kind« This is no where more remark- 
able than m birds of the same shape and proportion^ where 
v.e often see the male determined 4n his courtsbip by the 
single grain or tincture of a feather, and never discovering 
any charms but in thecolour of its -species. 

There is a second kind of beauty, that we find in the 
several p^<>ducts of art and nature, which does -not work 
in tiie iniaginntion with that warmth and violence, as the 
beauty that appears in eur own proper species, but is apt 
iiowever, to raise in us a secret delight, and a ktiid of 
fondness for the places, or objects, in which we discover 
at. This consists either in the gaiety or variety of col- 
ours, in the symmetry and proportion of parts, in the 
arrangement and disposition of bodies, or in a just mix- 
ture and concurrence of all tofether. Among these sev- 
eral kinds of beauty, the eye takes most delight in colours. 
We no %v|iere meet witl^ a mer« glorious or pleasing show 
in nature, than what appears in the heavens at the rising 
and setting of the sun, which is wholly made op of those 
•different stains of light, that show themselves in clouds of 
a different situation. For this reason we find the poets, 
who are always addresskig themselves to the imagination, 
liorrowing more of their epithets from colours, than Drom 
any oil^r topic. 

As ilie fancy delights in every thing (bat is great j 
:f^mnge or J>emtiifulf and is^UII moie pleased, tbe mure it 
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iinds of these perfections io the same object ; so it is ca- 
pable of receivng a new satisfaction^ by the assistance of 
another sense; Thus any continued sifund, as the music 
of birds, or a fall of water, awakens, eyery moment, the 
mind of the beholder, and makes him morQ attentive to 
the several beauties of tlie place that lie before him. Thus 
if there arise a fragrancy of ^iiieZi« or pey/ufn^, they 
heighten the pleasures of the imagination, and make even 
the colours and verdure of the landscape appear more 
agreeable ; for the ideas of both senses recommend each 
otheri and are pleasanter together, than when they enter 
the mind separately ; as the different colours of a picture^ 
^lien they are well disposed, set oil* one another, and re- 
ceive an additional beauty from the advantage of their sit* 
uation. 

X.^^Liberiy and Shtverpir^SrEMs^. 

D1SOU1Sl£ thyself as thou wilt, still, slavery i still tbou 
art a bitter draught ; and though thousands, in all ages^ 
have been made to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter 
on that account. It is thou, liberty I thrice sweet and 
grocious^Ooddessy whom all, in public or in private wor* 
ship ; whose taste is grateful, and ever wiU be so till ua- 
tuie herself shall change. No tint of words can^vspot thy 
snowy mantle, or chymic pcrwer turn thy sceptre into iron* 
With thee, to smile upon him as he eats his crust, the 
swain is happier than his monarch, from whose court thou 
art Exiled. Gracious heaven I Gcrant me but health, thou 
gr^it bestower of it i And give me but this fair goddess 
as my companion^ and shower down thy mitres^ if it 
^eem good unto thy Divine Providence, upon those heads 
which are aching for them. 

Pursuing these ideas, I sat down close by my table $ 
and leaning my head upon my hand, 1 began to figure to 
myself the miseries of confioeooent* i was in a right 
frasie for it, and so I gave full scope to my imagination. 

1 was going to begin with the miliions of my fellow* 
creatures^ born to no inheritance but slavery; but'fiud« 
ing, however affecting the picture was, that 1 could not 
bring it near me, and that the multitude of sad groups in 
it did but distract me, I took a single captive; and hav- 
ing first shut him up in his dungeon, I then looked through 
the twilight of his grated door, to take bi& picture* 
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I beheld bis body half wasted away, witK long expec- 
tation and confinement ; and felt what kind of sickness of 
the heart it is which arises from hope deferred. Upon 
looking nearer^ -I saw him pale aad feverish.. In thirty 
years the western breeze had not once fanned his blood 
-*-he bad seen no sun^ no moon, in ail that time — ^nor had 
theYoice of friend or kinsqatm breathed through his lat- 
tice. His children — ^but here my heart began to bleed -« 
and I was forced te go on with another part of the por- 
trait. 

He was sitting upon theground, upon a little. straw, in 
the farthest corner of his dungeon, which was aliemateiy 
his chair and bed. A little calender of small sticks wsis 
laid at the head, notebed all oVer with the dismal days 
and nights he had passed there. He had one of these 
little sticks in his hand ; and, with a rusty nail, he was 
etching another day of misery to add to the heap. As 1 
darkened the little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye 
towards the door — then cast it down-^shook his head— 
and went on with his work of affliction. I heard his cbains 
upon his legs, as he turned his body to lay his little stick 
upon the bundle. He gave a deep sigh— I isaw tlie iron 
enter into his soul. I burst into tears. I could not sus- 
tain the picture of confinement which my fancy had 
drawn. 

XI. — Cani rf Criticism. — STsaNir. 

— *AND how did Ghdrrick speak the soliloquy last 
night ?<— Oh, against all rule, my Lord,; most ungram- 
matically t 3etwixt tlie substantive and adjective (which 
should agree together, in number, case and gender) be 
made a breach thus — stopping as if the point wasited 
settling. And after, the nominative case (which your 
Lordship knows should govern the verb) he suspended bis 
voice, in the epilogue, a dozen times, three .seconds and 
three fifths, by a stop watch, my Lord, each time. Ad- 
mirable gramniariaQ f But, in suspending; his vaice, was 
the sense suspended likewise ? Did no expression of atti- 
tttude or countenance fill up the chasm ? Was the eye si- 
lent ? Did you narrowly look ? I looked only at the stop 
watch, my 'Lord, excellent observer I 

And what of this new book the whole world makes such 
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a rout about ? Oh, *tis out of all plumb^ my Lord--quite 
an irregular tbiag; Not one of the angles at the four 
corners was a right angle. 1 had aiy rule and compasses, 
my Lord, in my pocket* Excellent critic. - 

And for the epic poem, your Lordship bade me look at 
— upon taking the length, breadth, height and depth of it, 
and trying them, at home, uponau exact scale df Bossu's, 
'lis out, my Lord, in every one of its dimensions. Ad- 
mirable connoissedr ! ' 

And did you step in, to take a look at tlie grand pic- 
ture, in your way backf ^Tis a' melancholy daub, my 
Lord ; not one principle of the pyramid in any one 
group ! And what a price I For there is nothing of the 
colouring of Titian-^ the expression of Rubens — the grace 
of Raphael— 4he purity of Dominichino— the corregiosity 
€>f Corregio — the learning of Pouisin — the airs of Guido 
— the tase of the Carrachis — or the grand contour of An-^ 
gelo ! 

Grant me patience ! Of all the cantsr which are canted^ 
in this canting world — though the cant of hypocrisy may 
be the worst — the cant of criticism is the most torment- 
ing ! ■ I would go fifty miles on foot, to kiss the hand 
of that nian, whose generous heart will give up the .reins 
of his imagination into his author's hands, be pleased, he 
knows not why, and cares not wherefore. 

Xir. — Parallel between Pope and Dryden, — Johnson. 

IN acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allow- 
ed to Dry^en, whose education was more scholastic, and 
who, before he became an author, had been allowed more 
time for study, with better means of information. His 
mind has a larger range, and he collects his images and 
illustrations from a more extensive circumference of sci- 
ence. Dryden knew more of man, in his general nature; 
and Pope, in his local manners. The notions of Dryden 
were formed by comprehensive speculation ; those of 
Pope, by minute attention. There is moretiignity in the 
knowledge of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either ; for both ex- 
celled likewise in prose ; But Pope did not borrow his 
prose from his predecessor. The style of Dryden is ca- 
pricious and vari^ y that of Pope is cautious and uni- 
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form : Dryden obeys the motions of his own mind ^ Pope 
constrains his mind to his own rules of cooiposition.-Drj* 
den is sometimes vehement and rapid ; Pope is always 
smooth, uniform and gentle. Dryden^ page is a natural 
field, risiog into inequalities! and diversified by the varied 
exuberance of abundant venation ; Pope's is a velvet 
lawn, shaven by the sythe, and levelled by the roller. 

Of genius — that power that constitutes a poet; that 
quality, without wnich judgment is cold and knowledge 
is inert ; that energy which collects, combines, amplifies 
and animates-^the superiority oiust, witli some hesitation, 
be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be inferred, that of 
this poetical vigour, Pope had only ^ little, because Dry- 
den bad more ; for every other writer, since Milton, must 
give place to Pope ; and even of Diryden it must be said, 
that if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not, heller po- 
ems* Dryden's performances were always hasty ^ either 
excited by some external occasion, or extorted by do^ 
mestic necessity! he composed without consideration, 
and published without correction. What his mind, could 
supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was all tliat he 
songht, and. all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope 
enabled him to condense his sentiments, to multiply his 
images, and to accumulate all that study might produce 
or chance supply. If the flights of Dryden therefore are 
higher, Poi>e continues longer on the wing. If of Dry- 
den's fire, the blaze is brighter ; of Pope's the heat is more 
regular and constant Dryden often surpasses expecta- 
tion, and Pope never falls below it. Drydien is read witla 
freqcient astonishment, and Pope with perpetual delight, 

Xllh^-^Story of he Fever. — SraaNE. 
IT was sometime in the summer of that year in which 
Dendermond was taken by the allies, when my uncle To- 
by was one evening getting his supper, with Trim sitting 
behind {fim, at a small {sideboard*—! say sitting-— for ia 
consideration of the coporal's lame knee (which some- 
times gave him exquisite pain) — when my uncle Toby 
dined or supped alone, he would never sufifer the corpo- 
ral lo stand : And the poor fellow's veneration for his 
master was such, that, with a proper artillery, my uncle To- 
by eouM hHve taken Dendermond itself^ with less trouble 
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thdn be was aMe to ^ain ihis point over hitn ; tot ttiany 
n lime when my uncle Toby supposed the corporal'iJ leg 
was at rest, he would look back, and detect hirn standing 
behind him, with the most dutiful respect; this bred more 
little sqaubbles betwixt them, than iali other icauses, for 
five and twenty years together. 

He was one evening sitting thus at his supper, when the 
landlord of a little inn in the village <came into the parlor, 
with an empty phial in Ins hand, to beg a glass or two of 
sack : ^Tis for a poor gentlenoan^ — 1 think of the army, 
said the landldrd, who has been taken ill at my house 
four d^ys Bgo> and has never held up his head since, or 
had a desire to taste any thing till just now, that he has a 
fancy fora glass of sack ^ and a thin toast. — " I 4bink,'' 
says he, taking his hand from his forehead--*-*' It would 
comfort me,^ ■ ' ^ ■- 

—If I cooid neither beg, borrow, nor buy stich a thing 
'—added the landiord—^I would almost steal it for the 
poor gentleman he Is so ill.^ hope he will still mend^ 
continued he — we are all of us concerned for him* 

Thou art a good natured soul, I will answer for thee, 
cried my uncle Toby ; and thou shalt drink the poor gen- 
tleman's health in a glass of isack thyself— «nd take iet 
couple of bottles with my service, and tell him he is heart- 
ily welcome to them, and to a dozen more, if iluiy will 
do him good. 

Thoagh I ain persuaded, said my uncle Toby, as. the 
landlord shut the door, he is a very compassionate feJlow, 
Trim — yet I cannot help entertaining a high opinion of 
his guest too 3 there ilriust be sotnething more than com- 
mon in him, that in so short a time, should win so much 
upon the affections of his host-* And of his whole family, 
tidded the eorporal, for they are all concerned for him.— 
Step after him, isaid my unde Toby— do Trim, and ask 
if he knows his name. 

I have quite forgot it, truly, said tlie lahdlord, coming 
back into the parlour wUh the corpora Wbut I oan ask 
his son agaiti — Has he a son n^lth hitn, then ? said my 
tincle Toby. A boy, replied the landlord, of about elev- 
en or twelve years of age ; — but the poor creatut*e' has 
tasted almost as littl^as his father; he does nothing but 
-mourn and bment/or him night and day4 He has not 
stirred from the bed side these two days. 
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My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, an4 
thrust his plate from before him, as the landlord gave hira 
the account: And Trim, without being ordered, took 
them away, without saying one word, and in a few nain- 
utes after, brought him ^is pipe and tobacco. 

Trim ! said my uncle Toby, I have a project in my 
head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping myself up warm 
in my roquelaure, and paying a visit to this poor .^ntle- 
man. Your honour's roquelaure, replied the corporal, 
has not once been bad on since the jitght before your hon- 
our received your wound, when we mounted guard in the 
trenches before the gate of St. Nicholas ; — and besides, 
it is so cold and rainy a night, tiiat, what with the-roque* 
laure» and what with the weather, it will be enough to^ive 
your honour your death. I fear so, replied my uncle 
Toby ; but I am not at rest in my mind. Trim, since the 
account the landlord has given me^I wish I had not known 
so much of this affair^- added my uncle Toby-^or that I 
had known more of it :— How shall we manage it ? Leave 
it, an't please your honour to me, quoth the corporal ;^ 
I'll take my hat and stick, and go to the house, and re- 
conoitre, and act accordingly; and I will bring your hon- 
our a full account in an hdur. Thou shalt go, \Fnm^ said 
ray uncle Toby, and here's a shilling for Uiee to drink 
with bis servant. I shall get it all out of bim> said the 
corporal, shutting the door. 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the ashes 
out of his third pipe that.eorporal Trim returned from the 
inn, and gave htm the following account : 

I despaired at first, said the corporal, of being 4ible to 
bring back your honour any kind of intelligence concern- 
ing the poor sick lieutenant^— Is he of the army, then ? 
said my uncle Toby.^^He is said the corporal-^ And in 
what regiment ? ssud my uncle Toby-^Pll tell your hon- 
our, replied the corporal^ every thing straight forward, as . 
I learnt it. — Then, Trim» I'll fill another pipe, said my 
uncle Toby, and not interrupt thee ;^*»60 sit down at thy 
ense, Trim, in the window seat, and begin thy story again. 
The corporal made his old bow, which generally spoke 
es plain as a bow could speak it/< Your honour is good i" 
and having done that, he sat down as he was ordered—- 
and began his story to my uncle Toby over again^ in 
nretty near Uie same words. 

i 
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' I despaired at first, said the corporal, of being able to 
firing back any iatelligence to your honotir, about the 
lieutenant and bis son 5 for vhen I asked where the ser- 
vant was/from whom I made my self sure of knowing eve- 
ry thing that was proper to be asked— —That's a rights 
distinction, Trfm, said my uncle Toby — I was answered, 
an't please your, honour, thatliehad no servant with him. 
— That he had come to the inn with hired horses ; — which 
upon finding himself unable to proceed (to join, I suppose, 
the regiment) he had dismissed the morning aft^ he came. 
If T get better, my dear, said he, as he gave his purse to 
his son to pay the man— we can hire horses from heniCe -— 
But alas! The poor gentleman will never get from hence, 
said the landlady to me, for f heard the deathwatch all 
night long; — and when he dies, the youth, his son, will 
certainly die with him 5 for he is broken hearted already. 

I was hearing this account, continued the corporal, 
when the youth came into the -kitchen, to order the thin 
toast the landlord spoke of i( but I will do it for my lather 
myself, said*the youth* Pray let me save you the trouble^ 
young gentlenfan, said I, taking up a fork for the purpose, 
and offering him my chair to sit down tipon 1>y the fire, 
whilst T did it. I believe. Sir, said he, very modestly, I 
can please hhn best myself. ^--1 am sure, said I. his honour 
"will not like the toast the worse for being toasted by an 
old soldier. The youth took hold of my, hand, and in- 
stantly burst into tears. Poor youth I said my uncle To- 
hyj^be ha« been bred up from an infant in the army, and 
the name of a soldiei. Trim, sounded in his ears, hke the 
name of a friend. 1 wish i had him here. 

-^1 never, in the longest march, said the corporal, had 
so great a mind to my dinner, a^ I had to cry with him 
for company :— ^What could be the matter with me, an't 
please your honour ? Nothing in the world, Trim, said 

toy uncle T<>by, blowing his nose* but that thou art a 

goodnatured fellow* 

Wi^fni gave him the toast, continued the corporal — 
I thought it was proper to tell him I was captain Shandy's 
servant, and that your honour (though a stranger) was 
extremely concerned for his father $ and that if there was 
any thing in yobr house or cellar — —(and thou mightest 
have added my purse too, said my uncle Toby) «^he was 

18 
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heartily welcome to It : He made a very low bow (wfaidi 
was meant to your hooour) — but no answer— for bis faeart 
was full— so he went up stairs with the toast ; I warrant 
yoa, my dear, said I, as I opened the kitchen door, your 
father will be well again. Mr. Yofick's curate was smok- 
ing a pipe by the kitchen fire, but said not. a word, good 
or bao, to comfort the youth. I thought it wrong, added 
the corporal**-! think so too, said my uncle Toby. 

When the Lieutenant had taken his glass of sadc and 
toasi« he felt himself a little revived, and sent down into 
the kitchen, to let me know, that in about ten minutes, he 
should be glad if I would step up stairs^*-! believe, said the 
landlord, he is going lo say hit prayers—^-^for there was 
a book laid upon the chair, by his bed side, and as I shut 
the door, I saw his son take up a cu6hion.-<— 

I thought, said tlie curate^ that you gentlemen of the 
army, Mr. Trim, never said your prayers at all. I heard 
the poor gentleman say his prayers last night, said tlie 
landlady, very devoutly^ and with my own ears, or I could 
not have believed it. Are you sure of it ? replied the co^ 
rate. A soldier, anH please your reverence, said I« prajs 
as often (of his own accord) as a parson ;•— and when he 
is fighting for his king, and for his own life, and for his 
honour too» he has the most reason to pray to God of any 
one in the whole world. 'Twas well said of thee^ Trim, 
said my uncle Toby. But when a soldier, said i, an't 
please your reverence, has been standing for twelve hours 
together, in tlie trenches, up to his knees in oold water— 
6r engaged, said I, ibr months together^ in long and dan- 
gerous marches $ harrassed, perhaps^ in his rear to-day i 
harrassing others tomorrow ; — detached here-^counter- 
manded there^— resting this night out upon Jiis arms^ 
beat up in his shirt the next — benumbed in his joints 
-^perhaps without straw in his tent to kneel on-^he must 
say his prayers A(ni7 and «i?^n he can. , I believe, ^aid 
I — for I was piqued, quoth the corporal, for the repu- 
tation of the army— 1 believe, an't please your reverence, 
said I, that when a soldier gets time to pray— he prays as 
heartily as a parson— though not with all his fuss and hy- 
pocrisy.— Thou shouldst not have said that. Trim, said 
my uncle Toby.— for God only knows who is a hypocrite, 
and who is cot. At the great and general review of us 
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aff, corporal, at the day of jadgonent (and not till then)-— 
it will be seen who have done their duties in this worlds 
and who have not; and we shall be advanced. Trim, ac- 
eordingty. I hope we shalli said Trim — it is in the scrip- 
ture, said my unele Toby $ aiKl 1 will sh9w it- thee, to- 
morrow : — In the mean time, we may depend upon it, 
Tf tm> for ouf comfort, said my uncle Toby, ^hat God Al- 
mighty is so good and just a governour of the worlds 
that if we have but done our duties in it-^it will never be 
laqujried into, whether w^have done them in a red coat or 
a black one :^>»1 hope not, said the Corporal.— But go on, 
Trim, said my uncle Toby, with the story. 

When I went up/ continued the corpora!, into the Lieu- 
tenant's room, which I did not do till the expiration of tlie 
ten miautes, he was laying in his bed, with his head raised 
upon his hand, his elbows upon the pillow, and a clean 
iivhite cambcic handkerchief beside it: The youth was 
just stooping down to take up the cushion Upon \yhich I 
supposed he had been kneeling<-«-the book was laid upon ' 
the bed^nd as he ro^e in taking up the cushion with 
one hand^ he reached out his other to take the book a* 
'wa3r at the same time. Let it remain there, my dear, 
said the Lieutenant. 

He did not offer to speak to mej till Fhad walked up 
close to his bedside : If you are Captain Shandy's servant, 
said he, jFou must present my thanks to your master, 
with my iittle boyV thanks along with them, for his cour- 
tesy to me ;-r-.if he was of Leven's— — said the Lieuten- 
fint. I told him your honour was — ^then, saidhe^ I served 
three campaigns with him in Flanders, and remember 
him ; but 'tis most likely, as I had not the honour of any 
acquaintance with him, that he knows nothing of me. — 
You will tell him, however, that the person his good na- 
ture has laid under obligations to him, is Le Fever, a 
Lieutenant in Aiigus's— ^but he knows me not — said he 
a second time, musing ; — possibly he may my story — ad- 
ded he— -pray tell the Captain, I was the Ensign at Breda, 
vUose wife was most unfortunately killed with a musket 
shot, as she lay in my arms in my ten t-*I remember the 
story, an't please your honour, said I, very well. Do 
you so? said 1ie wiping his eyes with his handkerchief^-* 
then well may I.-— -In saying this, he 4rew a 4ittle ring, 
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oat of his boson, which seemed tied with a Uack ribaM 
about his n^k^ and kissed it twice-^Herei Billy, sa^d he — 
the boy* flew across the room to the bed: side, and falKog 
down upon his knee, took the ring in his hand, and kissed 
it too, then kissed his father, and sat dow upon the bed 
and wept. 

I wish, said my uncle Toby with a deep sigh-^I wish, 
Trim, I was asleep. j 

Your honour, replied the Corporal, is too much con- 
cerned ; shall I pour your honour out a glass of sack to 
your pipe ? Do, Trim, said my uncle Toby. 

I remember, said my uncle Toby, sighing again, the 
story of the Ensign and his wife^ and particularly well, 
that he as well as she, upon some account or other, (I 
forget what) was universally pitied by the whole regiment; 
but finish the story. ^Tis finished already, said the cor- 
poral, for i could stay no longer, so I wished his 'hoooiir 
a good night \ young Le Fever rose from off the bed,-^d 
siiw me to the bottom of the stairs $ and as we wept 
down together, told me they bad come from Irelaid^^fiid 
were on their route to join the regiment in Flandcri^r^^ 
But alas ! said the corporal, the Lieutenant's lasl. day's 
march is over. Then what is to become of his poor bj^y? 
cried my uncle Toby* V r 

Thou has left this matter short, said my uncle Toj^^to 
the Corporal as he was putting him to bed, and I will tell 
thee in what,^rim.' In the first place^ when thou mad'st 
an offer of my services to Le Fever, as sickness and 
travelling are both expensive^ and thou knewest he was 
but a poor Lieutenant, with a son to subsist as well as 
himself out of his pay, that thou didst not make an o^ 
to him of ray purse \ because, had he stood in need, thou 
knowes^, Trim, he had been as welcome to it as myself. — 
Your honour Iqpows, said the Corporal, I had no orders ; 
True, quoth my uncle Toby, thou didst very right, Trim^ 
as a soldier, but<^ertainly, very wrong as a man. 

In the second place, for which, indeed, thou hast the 
same excuse, continued my uncle Toby, when thoo ofier- 
edst him whatever was in my house thou shouldst have oP- 
^ fered him my hotise too ; A sick brother officer should 
have the best quarters. Trim, and if we had htm with us, 
we could tend and look to him ; thou art an excellent 
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iltrse thyself, Trim ; and what with thy care of him, and^ 
the old womao's'i and his boy's, and mine together, we 
might recruit him again at once, and set him upon his legs.. 

In a fortnighi or three weeks, added my imcle Toby^ 
smiling, he might march. He will never march>. an't 
please your honour, in this world, said the GorporaU. He: 
wiU^ march, said niy uncle Toby, rising up> from the side 
of the bed, with one shoe off. AnU please your honour,, 
said the Corporal, he will never march but to liis^ grave. 
He shall march, cried my uncle Toby^ inarching the foot 
which had a shoe on, though'-witliout advancing an inch, 
he shall march to his regiment.*'^ He cannot stand it, said 
the Corporal. He shall be supported, said my uncle To- 
by. He'll drop at last, said the Corporal, and what will 
become of his boy ? He shall not drop, said my uncle To« 
by, firmly. A well o'day,.clo what we can for hinf, said- 
Trim, maintaining^ his point, the poor soul will die. He 
dhall not die, by H— n, cried my uncle Toby, 

— The Accusing Spmir; which flew up to Heaven's 
chancery with the oath, blushed as he gave it in : and the 
RjBcoRDiNa Anoel, as he wrote it - down, dropi>ed a tear 
upon the word, and blotted it out for even 

— My uncle Toby went to his bureau^ and put his 
purse into his pocket, and having ordered the Corporal 
to go early in the morning for a physician, he went to< 
bed and fell asleep. 

The sun looked bright the morning after, to every eye 
ih the village bu{ Le Fever's and his afflicted son's ; the 
hand of death pressed heavy upon his eyelids, and hardly 
could the wheel at the cistern turn round its circle, when. 
my uncle Toby, wha had got up an hour before his won- 
ted time, entered the Lieutenant's room, and without pre- 
face or apology, sat himself down upori the chair upon the. 
bed side, and iiulependently of all modes aj|d customs, o- 
pened the curtain, lOcthe manner an old fri^d and broth- 
er officer would have done it, and aslfied ^ hbw he didl 
— and how he had rested in the night— Inrbat was his com? 

Slaint— ^where was his pain--^nd what 'he -could do to^ 
elp him ^ And without giving liira time to answer any/ 
one of these inquiries, went on and. told him of the little? 
plan which he had been concerting with the Corporal, the) 
night before for him. 

i8>« 
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— You shall go home directly^ Le Fever, satd my ub^ 
Toby, to my house-— and we'll send for a doctor to see 
what's the matter — and we'll have an apoibecary — and 
the corporal shall be your nurse— and I'll be your ser- 
vant, Le Fever 

There was a frankness in my nncle " Toby — not the ef- 
/dc^ of familiarity, but the catMe of it — which let y^ at 
once into his soul, aod showed you tlie goodjiesa of his 
nature ; to this .there was something in his looks^ and voice, 
and matiner, superadded, which eternally beckoned to the 
unfortunate to come and take shelter under him.; so that 
before my uncle Toby had half finished the kind offers 
he was making to the fatb^er, had the s^n insensibly pres- 
sed up close to his knees, and bad taken hold of the breast 
of his coat, and was pulling it towards him* The blood 
and spirit of Le Fever, which were waxing cold and 
slow within him^ and were retreating to their last citadd 
the hearty rallied back— the film forsook his eyes for a 
moment, he looked up wishfully in my uncle Toby's face 
— then cast a look upon his boy. 

Nature instantly ebb'd again — the film returned to its 
place — the pulse fluttered^ stopped — went on — throbbed 
—Stopped again— moved«»-stopped — ^sball I go on ?— No. 






SECTION VL 

* • 

I. — Tfifl Sheipherd and the Pphilospher. 

REMOTE from cities, livM a swam, 
UnvexM with all the cires of gain. 
His head was silvered o'er with age, 
And long experience made him sage; 
In SMmmer's heat and winter's cold, 
He fed his flock and penn'd the fold : 
His. hours in cheerful labour flew, 
Nor envy nor ambition knew ; 
His wisdom and his honest fame^ . 
Through all the country rais'd his name. 

A deep philosopher, (whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn from schools) 
The shepherd's homely cottage sought ; 
And thus expior'd his reach of thought. 
Whence is thy learning ? Hath thy toil 
O'er books consum'd the midnight oil ? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome surveyed, 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refin'd ? 
And hast thou fathom'd TuUy's mind ? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses thrown, 
By various fates on realms unknown ? 
Hast thou through many cities stray'd, 
Their customs, laws and manners weigh'd f 

The shepherd modestly reply'd, 
I ne'er the path of lenrning try'd ; 
Nor have 1 roam'd in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, their laws and arts ; 
For man is practis'd in disguise ; 
He cheats the most discerning eyes ; 
Who by that search shall wiser grow, 
Wlien we ourselves can never know ? 
The litde koowledge I have gain'd, 
Was ail from simple nature drain'd ; 
Hence my life's maxims took their rise—* 

SeuQfii grew my settled bate to vice. 

1^ 
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The daily labours of the becj 
Awake my soul to iodustry- 
Who can observe the careful ant. 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dogi {(he truest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind ; 
I mark his true, his faithful way. 
And in my service copy Tray* 
In constancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove* . 
The ben, who from the chilly air^ 
With pious wing protects her carei 
And every fowl that flies at Idrge, 
Instructs me in a parent's charge^ 

From 'iture, too^ I take my rule 
To shun Cv.. tempt and ridicule. 
I never with important air, 
In conversation overbear : 
Can grave and formal pass for wisej 
When men the solemn owl despise j 
My tongue within my lips I rein, 
For who talks much must talk in vain : 
We from the woody torrent fly : 
Who listens to the chattering pie? 
Nor would I with felonious flight, 
By stealili invade niy neighbour's right : 
Rapacious animals we hate ; 
Kites, hawks, and wolves deserve their fate* 
Do not we just abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind ? 
But envy, calumny and spite, 
Bear stronger venom in their bite i 
Thus every object of creation 
Can furnish hints for contemplation. 
And, fr<)m the most minute and mean^ 
A virtuous mind can morals glean. 

Thy fame is just the sage replies : 
Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride often guides the author's pen y 
Books as affected are as men : 
^ But he who studies nature's laws, • 

From ceitaia truth bin nm^tiiaoys dxaws ; 
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And those, without our Schools, suffice 
To make men moral, good and wise. 

II.— Oie to Leven Water, 
ON Leven's banks white free tp rove 
And tune the rural pipe to love, 
1 envied not the happiest swain 
That ever trod th' Arcadian plain. 
Puiie stream ! in whose transparent wave 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave ; . 
' No torrents stain thy hmped source ^ 
No rocks impede thy dimpling course, 
That sweetly warbles o^er its bed, 
With white, round palish'd pebbles spread } 
While, lightly pois'd, the scaly brood. 
In myriads cleave thy chrystal flood ; 
The. springing trout, in speckl'd pride ^ 
The salmon monarch of the tide ; 
The ruthless pike intent on war i 
The silver eel, and mottled par. 
Devolving from thy parent lake, 
A charming maze thy waters make, 
By bowers of birch and groves of pine. 
And hedges fiower'd with eglantine* 
Still on thy banks so gaily green,^ 
May numerous herds and Hocks be seen : 
And lasses, chanting o'er the pail ; 
And shepherds, piping in the dale ; 
And ancient faith, that knows no guile ; 
And industry embrown'd with toil; 
And heart resolv'd and hands prepared, 
The blessings they enjoy to guard, 

lll---Odefrom the I9th Psalm. 
THE spacious firmament on high, 
^ith ail the blue etherial sky, 
And spangled heavens a shining frame^ 
Their great original proclaim* 
,Th' unwearied sun from day to day. 
Does his Creator's power display ; 
And publishes to ev'ry land. 
The work of an Almighty hand. 
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Soon as the eveoing shades preirail, 
The mooa takes up the wond'rovs tale, 
And nightlyi to the list'kiing earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her barQ| 
And all the planets m their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. - 

Whdt though, in solemn silence, all, 
Move round the dark terrestrial baU ? 
What though no real voice nor sooad 
Amid these radiant orbs be found ? ^ 
In reason's ear they all r^oice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 
Forever singing, as they shine, 
** The band that made us is divine.'' 

IV,-»Rtira2 Charms, 
SWEET Auburn f loveliest village of the plain ! 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the laboring swain ; 
Where smihng spring its earliest visits paid, 
And parting sumraeHs lingering blooms delayed : 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease ! 
Seats of my youth, when ev'ry sport^could pleaise ! 
How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endear'd.each scene ! 
How often have i paus'd on every charm ! 
The shelter'd cot the cultivated farm, 
The never failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church, that topp'd the neighboring hill | 
The hawthorn bush with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made. 
How often have I bless'd the coming day, 
When toil, remitting, lent its turn to play, 
And all the village train from labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ? 
While many a pastime cirled in the shade, 
The young contending as the old surveyed : 
And many a gambol frolickM o'er the ground. 
And slights of art and feats of strength went round 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tir'd, 
Succeeding sports the mtethful band inspired 5 
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The dancing pair tlmt simply sought renown, 
By holding out to tire eaee other dovtn ; 
Tlie^iswain, mistrustlessof his smutted face. 
While secret lao^iter titter\l round the place; 
The ^ashful virgm^s sidelong looks of love. 
The matron's glance, that would those looks reproveJ 
~ Sweet was the sounds when oft at evening's closer 
Vp yonder, hill the village murmuf rose* 
There as I pass'd with careless strps and slow, 
The mingling notes came soften'd from below ; 
The swain resf)onsive as (he railkmaid sung; 
The sobex herd that low^d to meet their young | 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the ppolj 
The playful children juist let loose from school ; 
The watch dog^s voice, that bay^d the whispVing wind | 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 
These all, in soft confusion sought ^the shade, 
'- And jfill'd each pause the nightingale had made. 

V.^-TAe Painter who pkcmd Nobvdy and efoiry Body. 
LEST men suspect your tale ut»trtie, 
Keep probability in view, 
The trav'Uer, leaping c?tt those bounds, 
The credit of his book confouods, 
Who with his tmigue hath armies routed) 
Make e'eniiis real courage doubted. 
But flatt'ry never seems absurd y 
The flatter^ always, take your word ; 
impossibilities seem just 5 
They take the strongest praise on trust; 
Hyperboles, though e^^ so great, 
Will still come short of self oottceit. 

So very like a painter tlrew. 
That ev'ry ey^ the picture knew } 
He hit complexion, feature, air, 
%o just that life itself was there \ 
No flattery with his colours laid, ~ 

To bloom restoi'd the laded maid ; 
He gave each muscle all its strength ; 
The mouth, the cliin, the noseV lengthy 
His honest pencil touchM with truth. 
And mariv'd the date of age and youth* 
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He lost his friends ; his practice M\% 
Tnith should nat always be leveaFd | 
In dosty piles his pictures lay, 
For no one sent the second pay* 

Two busto's, fraught with every, graccj 
A Venus' and Apolo's face, ♦ 

He plac'd in view, resolved to please^ 
Whoever sat, he drew from these ; . 
* From these, corrected every feature, . 
And spirited e^h awkward creature* 

All things were set; the hour was conne. 
His palette ready o'er his thumb $ 
My lord appeat'd, and sealed right,. 
In proper attitude and light. 
The painter loolc'd, he sketch't) the piece i 
Th^ dipt his pencil, talk'd of Greece, 
Of Titan's tints, of Guide's air, 
<< Those eyesi tny lord, the spirit there, ^ 

Might well a Raphael's hand require. 
To give th^m all the native fire ; 
The features, fraught with sense and wtt^ 
You'll granny are very hard to hit : 
But yet, with patience, you shaSL view 
As much as paint or art can do : 
Observe the work»'^.--My lord reply^d, 
<< Till now I thought my mouth was wide $ 
Besides, my nose is somewhat long^ ^ 
Dear sir, for me 'tis fa^ too yohng." 
** O pardon ine,'' the artist cryM, 
.<< In ,this, we painters must decide. 
The piece e'en cofrnmoo eyes mafft strike ^ • 
I'll warrant it extremely like," 
My lord examin'd it anew. 
No lookingglass seemM half so tru^. 

A lady came. With borrow'd grace. 
He from his Venus form'd her face, 
Her lover prais'd the painter's art, 
So like the picture in his heart I 
To every age some charm he leat $ 
E'en bpauties were almost content. 
Through ail the (own his art they praisM^ ' 
His custom grew, his price was rais'd. 
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Had he the real likeness shown, 
Would any man the picture: own R 
But when thus happily he wrought, 
£ach found the Kkeness iniiis thouglit. 

VI. — Diversity in the^ Human Character. 

VIRTUOUS and vicious every man must be, 
Tew in th^ extreme, but all in the degree ; 
The rogue and fool by fits are fair and wise^ 
And e'en the best, by fits what they despise^ 
'Tis but by part we follow good or ill, 
Tor, Vice or Virtue, Self directs it still ; 
Each individual seeks a sev'ral goal ; ^ 
But Heaven's great view is one, and that the whole; 
That counterworks each folly and caprice 5 
That disappoints th' effect ofev'iy vice ; 
That. happy frailties to all ranks apply'd — 
* Shame to the virgin, to. the matron pride, 
f'ear to the statesman, rashness to the chief^ 
To kings presumption, and to crowds belief. 
'That Virtue's end from vanity can raise, 
Which seeks no interest, no reward but praise $ 
^ And build t>o wants, and on defects of mind, 
The joy > the peace, the glory of mankind. 

Heaven, forming each on other to depend, 
A masfer, or a servant, or a friend. 
Bids each oil other for assistance call, 
^ili one man's weakness grows the strength of alK 
Wants, fraiKies, passions, ck)ser still ally 
The common int'rest or endear the tie. 
To those we owe true friendship, love sincere, 
Each homefelt joy that life inherits here; 
Yet from the same, we learn, in its decline, 
, Those joys, those loves, those ini'rests to resigm 
Taught, half by reason, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly pass away. 

Whate'er the passion, knowledge, fame or pelf, 
Not one would clmnge his neighbour with himselfl 
The learnM is happy, nature to explore, 
The fool is happy that he knows no more; 
The rich is happy in the plenty given, 
The poor contents him with the care of heaven : 

19 , 
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See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing. 
The sot a hero^ lunaltc a king ; 
The starving chymist in his golden views 
Supremely blest, the poet in his tnuse. 

See some strange comfort' ev*ry slate attend. 
And pride, bestow'4 on atlj a common Criend; 
See some fit passion ev'ry age supplyi 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 

Behold the child) by nature's kindly law. 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled wiih a straw } 
Some livelier plaything gives bis youth d^igbt, 
A little louder, but as empty quite ; 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage. 
And cards and counters are the toys of age : 
Pieas'd with this bauble still, as that before; 
Till tir'd he sleeps, and life's poor play 15 o'^er. 

Mean while opinion gilds, with varying rays, 
Those painted clouds that beautify our day« 9 
Each want of happiness by hope supply 'd 
And each vacuity of sense by pride. 
These build as fast as knowledge can destroy : 
In folly's cup still laughs the bubble, joy ^ 
One prospect lost, another still we gain, 
And not a vanity is given in vain z 
E'en mean selflove l^omes, by force divine, 
The scale to measure other's wants by thine. 
See I and confess, one comfort still must rise ; 
'Tis this: Though man^s a fool, yet Gob is wise. 

AND ndw, unveil'd, the toilet stands displayed, 
Each silver vase in mystic ofder laid. 
First, rob'd in white, the nymph intent adores^ 
With head uncover'd, the cosmetic powers** 
A heavenly image in the glass appears ; 
To that she bends, to that her eye she rears* . 
Th' inferiour priestess, at the altar's side, 
Trembling, begins the sadred rites of pride. 
Unnumber'd treasures ope at once, and here 
The various oflerings of the world appear; 
From each she nicety cuHs, with curious toil. 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spotK 
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This casket tndla's f^lowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia bceatlies. from yonder box. 
The tortoise, here, and elephant unite, 
Transfdrm^i: to combs, thespeckled and the white;. 
- Here files'of pins extend their shining rows, 
Pufis, powders, patches^ biWes, biUetdoux. 
Now awful beality puts on all its aruis, 
The lair, each monaent, rises in her charjxis,, 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 
4^0(1 calls forth, all the wonders of her face- 

Tin — The Hermit 

FAR »ti a wBd, qnknowa to public view^ 
From youth to age a revVend hernut grew. 
The moss his bed, th&eave hts> httmUe cell. 
His food the fruit,, his drifilc thecbrystal well r 
Remote from man^ with God he pass'd the day»5^ 
Prayer all hi& bus'ness^ all hi» pleasure praise. 

A life so sacred, such serene repose, 
Seemed heaven itself, till one suggestion rose ;: 
That vice shouldi triumph, virtue vice obey; 
Thus sprung some doubt of Providence's sway. 
His hopes no more a eertain prospect boast. 
And all the tenor of his soul is lost« 
So, when a smooth expanse receives,.imprest: 
Calm nature's image on ks wat'ry breast,. 
Down bend the banks. ; the trees depending grow ;: 
And skies beneath, with answ'ring colours glow : 
But if a stone the gentle sea divide> 
Swift ruffling circles curl on ev'ry side : 
And glinmi'ring fragments of a brokep son. 
Banks, trees and skies in thick disorder run. 

To clear thiis doubt ; to know the world by sight j, 
To find if books or swains report it right ; 
(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Whose feet came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew.) 
He quits his cell ; the pilgrim's staff he bore, 
And fix'd the scallop in his hat before ; 
Then, with the sun a rising journey went^ 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The morn was wasted in the pathless grass. 
And long and loathsome wa^ the wild to pass ^ 
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But when the soiifbem sun bad warmM the day, 
A youth came boasting o'er the crossing way ; 
His raiment decent^ his complexion fair, 
And soft in graceful ringlets wav'd his hair. 
Tlien near approaching, Father, hail I he cry*45 
And hail I my son, the revVend sire replvM : 
Words follow'd words ; from question Imswer flow'd ; 
And talk of various kind deceived the road ; 
Till, each with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 
While in tlieir age they difier, join'd in heart. 
Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound ; . 
Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around. 

Now sunk the sun ; the <4osing hour of day 
Came onward, mantl'd o'er with sober gray ; 
Nature, in silence bid the world repose; 
When near the road, a stately palace rose : 
There, by the moo)i, through ranks of trees they pass. 
Whose verdure crown'd their sloping sides of grass. 
It dianc'd the noble master of the dome 
Still made his house the waod'ring stranger's home : 
Yet sti.l, the kindness, from a thirst of praise, 
ProvM the vain flourish of expensive ease. 
The pair arrive; the livVyM servants wait, 
The lord receives them at the pompous gate; 
A table groans with costly piles of food ; 
And all is more than hospitably good. 
Then led to rest the day's long toil they drowa, 
Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of down* 

At length 'tis morn ; and at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play ; 
Fresh o'er the gay parterres, the breezes creep, 
And shake the neighb'ring wood, to banish sleep. 
Up rise the guests obedient to the call ; - 
An early banquet deck'd the splendid hall ; 
Rich luscious wine a golden goblet grac'd, 
Which the kind master forc'd the guests to taste. 
Then, pleas'd and thankful from the porch they go ; 
And, but the landlords none had ca^ise- of woe ; 
His cup was vanish'd ; ibr in secret guise, 
The younger guest purloin'd the gliit'ring prizes 

As one who sees a serpent in hh way, 
Glist'oing and basking in the summer rav, 
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DisordeiM stops, to shuo the danger near, 
Then walks with faintness on^ and looks with fear ; 
So seem'd the sire, when^ far upon the road^ 
The shining spoil his wily partner show'd. 
He stopt with sil^ce, vealk'd with trembling heart. 
And much he wish^d^ but durst not ask to part :. 
Murm'ring helifts his eyes, and thinks^it hard, 
That generous actions mepi ^ base reward. 

While thus they pass, the sun his glory shrouds : 
The changing skies.hang out their sable clouds y 
A sound in air presag-d approaching rain,- 
And beasts ta covert scud across the plain. 
WarnM by the signs, the wandering, pair retreat, 
To seek for shelter m a neigh?borii)g seat. 
'Twas built with turrets on a rising ground ; 

. And strong and large, and unimproved around ^ . 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and severe> 
Unkind and griping, caus'd a desert therf. 
As near the miser's heavy doors they drejiv, 
Fierce rising gusts with sudden fury blew ; 
The nimble lightning, mix'd with showers began,. 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 
Here long they knock ; but knock or call in vain,v 
Driven by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 
At length, same pity warm'd the masier^s breast : 
(^Twas then his threshold first received a guest ;) - 
Slow cfiieaking turns the door, with jealous care, . 
And half he welcomes in the shivering pair. 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 
And nature^s fervour through their limbs recalls >^ 
Bread of the coarsest sort, with meagre wine, 

~ (Each hardly granted) served them both to dine ;^ 
And when the tempest fiist app^ar^d to cease, 
A ready warning bid them part in. peace. 
With still remark, the pondering h^mit viewed, 
In one so rich, a life so poor and rude : 
Atid why should such (within hunself he cry*d 
Lock the lost wealth, a thousand want beside? 
But, what new marks of wonder s6on took p]ace|% 
In every settling feature of his face. 
When, from hss vest, the young companion begeeo* 
Tiiat cup, tbegen'rous landlord own^i befiw^ew , 
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And paid profusely with the precious bowl. 
The stinted kindness of his churlish soul ! 
Bat, now the clouds in airy tumult fly: 
The sun, emerging, opes an asure sky ; 
A fresher green the smelling leaves display, 
And glittering as they tremble, cheer the day : 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat •y 
And the glad mastet bolts the wary gate. 

While hence they walk, the pilgrim^s bosom wrought 
With all tlie travail of uncertain thought. 
His partner^s acts without their cause appear — 
'Twas there a vice, and seemM a madness here. 
Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
Lost and confounded with the various shows. 

Now night's dim shades again involve the sky-^ 
Again the wanderers want a place to lie-«- 
Again they search, and find a lodging nigh — 
Tlie soil improvM around — the mansion neat--^ 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great : 
It seemed to speak its master^s turn of mind — 
Content, and not for praise, but virttie, kind. 
Hither the walkers turn with -weary feet ; 
Then bless the mansion, and the master greet ^ 
Their greeting fair, bestowed with modest guisey 
The Courteous master hears, and thus replies. 
Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
To b\m who gives iisall, I yield a part : 
t*rom him you come, from him accept it here — 
A frank and sober, more than costly cheer* 
He spoke; and bade the welcome table spread ? 
Then talked of virtue till the time of bed ; 
Wtien the grave Ivousehold round his haH repair, 
WarnM by the bell, and close tlie hours with prayw. 

At length the world renewed by calm repose^ 
Was strong for toil ; the dappled morn aros^^ 
Before the pilgrinas part, tlie younger crept 
Near the closed cra(!ie> where an infant slept, 
And writh'd his neek; the landlord's little pride— 
O strange return ! — grew black, and gasped and died. 
Horror of horrors ! what I his only son I 
How lookM our hermit when the deed was done I 
Not hell, though heli*;^ black jaws in sunder part, 

nd breath blue ^-e^ couldmoie a^/^ult lii3 bearU 
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ConfusM and struck with silence at the deed, 
He flies ; but trembling, fails to fly with speed. 
His steps the youth pursues. The country lay 
Perplexed with roadsj a servant showed the way* 
A jpiver crossed the path. The passage 6<er 
Was nice to find ; tiie servant trod before ; 
Long amis of oak, an open bridge supply^d, 
And the deep waves, beneath tiie bending, glide» 
The youth who seemed to watch a time to sin, 
Approached the careless guide, and thrust him in : 
Plunging, he falls $ and rising, lifts his head ; 
Then flashing, turns, and sinks among the dead. 

Wild sparkling ragp infldmes the father^s eyes ^ 
He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
Detested wretch !-^But scarce his speech began, 
When the strange partner seemed no longer manf 
His youthful face grew more serenely sweet. 
His rebe turned white, and flowd upon his feet i 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair, 
Celestial odours breathe through purpled air ; 
And wings, whose colours gUtter'don the day. 
Wide at his back, their gradual plumes display* 
The form ethetial bursts upon his sight, 
And moves in all the majesty of light. 

Though loud, at first, the pilgrim^s passion grewj^ 
Sudden he gaz'd, and wist not what to do ; 
Surprise, in secret chains, his word suspeads^ 
And, in a calm, hi» settled temper ends. 
But silence here,. the beauteous angel broke: 
The voice of music ravish*d as he spoke. 

Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life, to vice unknow% 
In sweet memprial rise before the throne : 
These, charms success in our bright region find^, 
And foree an angel down to calm thy mind. ^ 
For this commissioned, I forsook the sky y 
Nay, cease to kneel, thy fellow servant I. 

Then know the truth of government divine^ 
And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

The Maker justly claims that world he made^ 
In this the right of Providence is laid ^ 
Its sacred majesty, through all, depends- 
On using second meanj^ to wosk his end9« 



t 
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'Tis thuSy withdrawn in state from human eye^ 
The Power exerts his attributes on high ; 
Your actions uses^ nor controuJs your will. 
And bids the doubting sons of men be still. 

What strange events can strike with more surprise, 
Than those which lately struck thy wondering eyes ? 
Yet taught by these, confess the Almighty just. 
And where ^ ou canH unriddle, learn to trust. 

Ti)e great, vaiu man, who far^d on costly food, 
Whose life was loo luxurious to be good j >» 
Who made his ivory stand with goblets shine, ^ 
Aud forced his guests to-morning draughts of wine; 
Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lust, 
Aud still he welcomes, but with less of cost. 

The m^an suspicious wretch, whose bolted dooc 
Ne^er mov^d in pity to the wandMng poor ; 
With him 1 left the cup, to teach his mind. 
That heaven can blass, if mortals v^ ill be kind. 
^Conscious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 
And feels compassion touch his grateful souk 
Thus artist's melt the sullen ore of lead, 
With heaping ^bals of fire upon its head : 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
And loose from'dross^ the silver runs below. 

Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 
But now the child half weanM his heart from God ^^ 
(Child of his age) for hun.he liv^d in p;ain,. 
And measured back his. steps to earth again,. 
To what excesses had his dotage run ? 
But God, to save the father, took the soiu 
To all, but thee, \n fits, he seemed to go. 
And Uwas my ministiy to deal the blow. 
The poor fond parent, humbled in che dust. 
Now own$, in tears, the punishment was just< 

But how had all his fortune felt a wreck. 
Had that false seivant sped in safely back ! 
This night his treasured heaps he meanjt to steal,. 
And what a fund of chanty would fail ! 

Thus heaven instructs thy mind- Thw trial o*er, 
Depart in peace, resign, and sin no more. 

On sounding pinions here tfce youth withdrew^ ^ 
1tke.«age istood wpud^hij as the jseraph ftew. . 
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Thus look'd Elisha^ when to mount on high. 
His master took the chariot of the sky : 
The fiery pomp, ascending, left the view ; 
The prophet ^Bz'd, and wisb'd to follow too» 
The bending hermit here a prayer begun : 
'* Lord, as in heaven on earth thy will be done.** ^ 

Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place^ 
And pass'd a life of piety and peace. 

IX. — On the Death o/Mra. Mason, — Ma^h. 
TAKE, holy earth ! all that my soul holds dear : 

Take that best gift, which heaven so lately gave5 
To Bristors fount I bore, with trembling eare, 

Her faded form* She bow'd to taste the wave, 
And died. Does youth, does beauty read the line ? 

Does sympathetic fear theif breast alarm ? 
Speak, dead Maria I breathe a strain divine ; 

E'en from the grave thou shall have power to charm. 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent like thee ; 

Bid them in duty's sphere, as meekly move: 
And if as fair, from vanity as free, 

As firm in friendship^ and as fond in love } 
Tell them, though 'tis an awful thing to die, 

('Twas e'en to thee) yet the dread path once trod| 
Heaven Irfts its everlasting portals high, 

And bids the ^'pure in heart behold their God." 

X. — Extract from th$ Temple of Fame^-^PovB^ 

AROUND these wonders as 1 cast a look| 
The trumpet sounded and the temple shook ; 
And all the nations summon'd at }be call. 
From differenttquarters fill the spacious hail^ 
Of various tongues the mingled sounds were heard; 
In various garbs promiscuous throngs appeared : 
Millions of suppliant crowds the shrine attend. 
And all degrees before the goddess bend ; 
The poor, the rich^ .the valiant and the sage. 
And boasting youth, and narrative old age. 

First, at the shrine, the learned world appear. 
And to tlie goddess thus prefer their prayer : 
^* Long have we sought t' instruct and please mankind, 
With studies pale, and midnight vigils blind : 
But thanked by few, rewarded yet by none, 
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We here appeal to th]^ superiour throne ; 

On wit and learning the just prize bestow. 

For fame is all we must expect below.? 

The goddess heacd, and bade the muses raise 

The golden trumpet of eternal praise. 

f^rom pole to pole the Winds diffuse the sound, 

And fill the circuit of the world around : 

Not all at once, as thunder breaks the cloud, 

The notes at first were rather sweet than loud : 

By just degress they every moment rise, 

Spread i^und the earth, and gain upon the skies.. 

Next these, the good and just, an awful train, 
Thus, on their knees, address the sacred fane : 
" Since living virtue is with envy curs'd, 
And the best men are treated as the worst. 
Do thou, just goddcsSy call our merits forth, 
And gfve each deed th' exact intrinsic worth." 
^' Not with bare jusUce shall your acts be crown^d| 

iSaid Fame) but high above desert renowned, 
^et fuller notes th' applauding world amaze, 
And the loud clarion Jabour in your praise." 

A troop came next, who crowns and armour worcy 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore. 
'* For thee (they cry^d) amidst alarms and strife. 
We saii'd in tempests down the stream of life ; 
For thee, whole nations fiil'd with fire and blood,. 
And swam to empire through the purple flood. 
Those ills we dar*d> thy inspiration own ^ 
What virtue ^eem^d was done for thee alone." 
'^ Ambitious fools f (the queen reply^d and frowned) 
Be all your deeds ip dark oblivion drowned; 
There sleep forgot, with mighty tyrants gone, 
Your statues moulder'd, and your names unknown." 
A sudden cloud straight snatch'd them from my sight, 
And each majestic phantom sunk in night. 

Then came the smallest tribe 1 yet had seen ; 
Plain was their dress, and modest was their mien : 
*( Great idol of mankind, we never claim 
The praise of merit, nor aspire to fame; 
But, safe in deserts from the applause of men, 
Would die unheard of, as we liv'd unseen. 
'Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from sight, 
■'hose acts of goodness which themselves requite. 
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O ? let us strll the sacred joy partake. 
To foHow virtue, e'eii for virtue's sake.'* 
<' And liveihere men ivho slight immortal fame? 
Who, then, with ii>cen$e shall adore our name ? 
Sut, mortals know, ^tis stili our greatest pride, 
To blaze those virtues which the good would hide. 
Rise, muses, rise ! add all your tuneful breath. 
These must not sleep in darkness and in death.'^ 
"She said. In a^rthe trembling music floats, 
And, on the winds triumphant swell the notes; 
So sofr, though high ; so loud, and yet so clear, 
E'en listening angels lean from heaven to hear } 
To farthest shores the anribrosial spirit ^ies, 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the 5kies« 

XI. — Pcmegyric on Great BnVawt.— tThompsoit, 
HEAVflNS I what a goodly prospect spreads aronndj 
'Of hills and dales, and woods and lawns, and spii*e% 
And glitt'ring towns, and gilded streams, till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays I 
Happy Bdtannia f where the Queen of Arts, 
Inspiring vigor, Liberty, abroad 
Walks utfconfin'd, even to thy forthest cots, . 
And scatters plenty with unsparing hand, 
Rich is the soil, and merciful thy clime ; 
Thy streams -unfailing in the summer's drought, 
Vnmatch'd \hy guardian oaks ; thy vallies &at 
With golden waves $ (%nd on thy mountains flocks 
Sleat numberless ^ while, roving round their ^ides, 
Below the blackening herds in lusty droves. 
Ceneath thy meadows glow, and rise unequally 
Against the mower's scythe. On every hand 
Thy villas shine. Thy country teems 'with wealth, 
And property assures it to the swain, 
Fleas'd and unwearied in his guarded toil. 
Full afe thy cities with the sons of art^ 
And trade and joy, in every busy street. 
Mingling are heard t even drudgery himsell^ 
As at the car he sweats, or, dusty, hews 
The palace stone, looks gay. The crowded Wt% 
Where rising masts, an endless prospect yiek^ 
With labour burn, and echo to the shouts 
Of hurried jailor, as he hearty waves 
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His last adieti, and toosening every sheet, 
Resigns the spreading vessel to the wind. 
Bold, firm and graceful are thy gen'rous youth, 
By hardship siuew'd, and i>y danger fir'd^ 
Scattering the nations where they go$ and first 
Or on the listed plain, or atormy seas. 
Mild are thy glories too, as o'er the plains 
Of thriving peace thy thoughtful sires preside^ 
In genius and substantial learning, high ; 
For every virttie, every worth renown'd J 
Sincere, plain h^rted, hospitable, kind ; 
Yet, like tbe mutt'ring thander, when provok'd, 
The dread of tyrants, and the 5ole resource I 

Of those that under grim oppression f roan. 

Thy sons of Glory many! Alfred thine, t 

In whom tbe splendour of heroic war. 
And more heroic peace, when governed well, 
Combine I whose hallo w'd name the virtues saint, 
And his own Muses love ; (he best of kings ! 
With him thy Edwards and thy Henrys s>hine. 
Names dear to fame ; the first who deep imprefis'4 
On haughty Gaul tlie terror of thy arms. 
That awes her genius stilU In statesmen thoo. 
And patriots fertile. Thine a steady More, 
Who, with a generons, though mistaken zeal^ 
Withstood a brutal tyrant's useful rage^ 
Like Cato firm, like Aristides just, 
Like rigid Cincmnatus nobly poor^ 
A dauntless soul erect, who smiPd on death* 
A Hampden too is thine, illustrious latid i 
Wise, strenuous, firm, of unsuhmitting soul^ 
Who stemm'd the torrent of a downward age^ 
To slavery prone, and bade thee rise agam, 
In all thy natii^e pomp of freedom bold. 
Thine is a Bacon; hapless in his choice; 
Unfit to stand the civil storm of state, 
And through the smooth barbari^ of courts, 
With firm but pliant virtue, forward still 
To urge his course ; him for the studious shade 
Kind nature formM, deep, comprehensive, cieaf| 
Exact and elegant; in one rich soul, 
Plato, the Stagyrite, and Tully joined. 
Tet Newton, pure inteHigeoce, wfaotn God 
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To mortals lest to trace his boundless works 
From laws sublimely simple, speak thy fame 
In all philosophy. For lofty sense. 
Creative fancy and inspection keen^ 
Through the deep windings of the human heart 
is not wild Shakespear^thine and natifte's boast? 
Is not each greatt each amiable Muse 
Of classic ages in thy Milton met? 
A genius universal as h^theme i 
Astomstitng.as chaos, affhe bloom . 
Of JMrnng 'Cden fair, as heaven Sublime.' 

Ma^roy songsof ten, as -thy Daughters; I, 
Britannia hail IWo^beauty is their own^ 
The feeling heart, si^mpliciiy of life, 
And elegance, and taste ^ tlie faultless form, 
Shap'd by tlie hand of harmony ; the cheek, 
Where the live crimson, through the native white, 
Soft shooting, o'er the face di£jses bloom, 
And every nameless grace 5 the parted lip, 
ILiike the red rosebud moist with morning dew^ 
"Breathing delight ;^ and, under £owing jet, 
"Or sunny ringlets, or of circling brown, 
Th^ neck slight shaded, and tl»e swefltng breast; 
The look resistless, -piercing to the soul. 
And by the soul inform'd, when dress*d in love 
*She sits high smiling in the conscious eye. 

I^and of bliss 2 amfd the subject seas, 
That thunder round thy rocky coasts set up, 
At once the wonder, terrour and delight 
Of distant nations, whose remotest shores 
Can soon be shaken by thy naval arm ; 
Not to be shook thyself, but all assaults 
Baffling, as thy hoar elifis the loud ^ea waVe. 

O thou ! by whose Almighty nod, the scale 
Of f mpire rises, or alternate falls. 
Send forth thy saving virtues round the land, 
In bright patroul ; white Peace, and social Love } 
The tender looking Charity, intent 
On gentle deeds, and shedding tears through smiles^ 
Undaunted Truth and dignity oi mind ; 
Courage compos'd and keen*— sound Temperance^ 
HealtiStil in Iveart and look— 'Clear Cbastitv. 
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With blushes reddening as she moves along, 
tNsorder'd at the deep regard she draws- 
Rough Industry*- Activity untir'rf, 
With copious life inforna'd, and all awake- 
While in the rqdiant front, supcriour shines 
That first paternal virtue, PuWic 2ieal — 
Who throws o'er all an equal w We survey, 
And, ever musing on tlie ooromon.weal, 
Still labours glorious with som^ great design. 

Xlt.— //ymn to tht Deity, on the Seasofa of the Pd^d^Ffi. 
THESE, as th^ change, AtwioBf y Fatm:*, these 
Are but the variea God. The roWng^ear 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fiefds— the softening air is balm- 
Echo the mountains round— the forest smiles. 
And every sense, and every heart is joy. 
Then coraes thy glory in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy son 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year. 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks^ 
And oft at dawn, deep noon or fallhig eve. 
By brooks and grox'cs, and hollow, whispering gales. 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfin'd, 
And spreads a common feast for all that live. 
In Winter awful thou ! with clouds and starnrs 
Around thee thrown*— tempest o'er tempest roU^d^ 
Majestic darkness I on the whirlwind^s wing 
Biding sublime, thou bid'st the world adore, 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round f what skill, what force divine^ 
Deep felt in these apnear ! a simple ti-a«n — 
Yet so delightflil mix^d, with such kind art, ^ 

Such beauty and beneficence combined — 
Shade, unperceiv'd, so Softening In to shade— 
And all so forming^an harmonious wholes 
That, as they llHl succeed, they ravish still. 
But wfiudering'oift with brute unconcious gaze, 
Man marks not thee, marks not tlie mighty haad, 
That, ever busy, w heels the silent spheres — 
Works in the j?ecret deep — shoots, streaming, thence 
The fair profusion that o'erspreads the spring — 
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Flings from the san direct the flaming day : 
Feeds every creature-churls the tempest forth i 
And as on earth this grateful change revolves^ 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 

Nature, attend i join every living soul, 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 
In adoration join^^nd ardent, raise 
One general song I To him» ye vocal gales, 
Breathe softy whose Spirit in your freshness breathes) 
O talk of him in solitary glooms I 
. Where, o'er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 

?^ho shake th' astonish'd world, lift high to heaven 
h^ impetuous £K>ag, and say from wiiom you rage^ 
His praise, ye brook!|< attune, ye trembling rills-^ ^ 
And let me ^atcfa it as I muse along. 
Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound-*- 
Ye softer floods, that lead tbe humid maze 
Along the vale---aiid thou majestic main, 
A secret world of woofers in thy^self^^ 
Sound his stupendous praise, whose greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings.fall. 
Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits> and ilowers^ 
In mingled clouds to him, whose sun exali^. 
Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paint9« 
Ye forests bend, ye hac^ests wave to hini'-* .. 
Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart, ^ 
As hoine he goed beneath the joyous moon. . ^ 
Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep 
Unconscious lies, effiise your mildest beams 
Ye constellations, while your angels strike, 
Amid the spangled sky, tlie silver lyre. 
Great soiMTce of day i blest image here below. 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 
From world to world, the vital ocean round, > 

On Nature write with every beam his praise. ^ 

Ye thunders roll $ be hMsh'd the prostrate worldy^ 
While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymQt 
Bleat out afresh, ye hills i ye mossy rock^ 
Retain the sound ; the broad responsive Iqw, 
Ye vallies raise ; for the great Shepherd reigns. 
And bii? wuufffimg kingdom yet will come. 
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Ye woodfands all, awake ; a boundless song 

BursI from the groves; and when the restless daji 

Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep. 

Sweetest of birds, sweet Piiilomela, charm 

The listening shades, and teach the night his praf$e. 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles: 

At once the heaS, the heart, the tongue of all ^ 

Crown the great hymn I In swarming cities vast, 

Assembled men to the deep organ join * 

The long resounding voice, oft breal(ing clear. 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling base — 

And, as each mingling flame increases each, 

In one united ardour rise to heaven — 

Or if you rather choose the rural shade, 

And find a fane in every sacred grove— » 

There let the shepherd's flute, tlie virgin's lay, 

The prompting seraph, and the poet^s lyre, 

Still sing the God of Seasons as they roU* 

Far me, wlien I forget the darling theme. 

Whether the blossom blows,,tlie summer ray 

Russets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams. 

Or winter rises in the blackening east — 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat I 

Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barb'rous climes, 
Bivers unknown to soag ; where first the sun 
Gildj Indian mountains, or his setting be^m 
Flames on the Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to 
Since God is ever present, ever felt. 
In the void wastS at in the city full — - 
And where He vital spreads, there must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey— there with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing — I cannot go, 
Where Universal Lovb smiles not around. 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns — 
From setming evil still educing good^ 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression — but I lose 
Myself in Him,- in Light Inbffabls ! 
'^^ome then, expressive Silence, muse ais praise,^ 
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I. — The CameUon.'^MEKRiCK^ 

OFT has it been luy lot to mark 
A proud^ conceited, tafking spark, 
Returning from, his finished tour. 
Grown ten times perier tlian before^ 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travelled fool your mouth wiil«tap* 
^ 5ir, if my judgment you'U allow*— 
I've seen— -and sure I ought to know."<--«. 
So begs yeuM pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in hi» decision. 

Two travelier» of such a cast,. 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they pass'd; 
And on their way in friendly chat, 
itbw talk'd of this and then of that— 
DiscoursM'awhile 'mongst other matter,. 
Of the Camelion's form, and nature. 
'* A stranger anitnal," cries one, 
<^Sore never tiv'd beneath, the sun : 
A lizard's body, leaa and. long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue. 
Its tooth with triple claw disjoin'd— ^ 
And what a length of tail behind i 
Bow slaw its pace! and then its hue*-« . 
Who ever saw so fine a blue ?" 

'* Hold there," the other quick replies^ 
" 'Tis green— I saw it with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay, 
And warm'd it in the sunny ray : . 
Strecch'd at its ease the beast I viewed. 
And saw it eat the air for food." 

<< Ive seen it, sir, as well as you. 
And must again-affirm it blue. 
At leisure 1 the beast survey 'd, 
£xjtended in tiie cooling shade." 

" ' Pis green, 'tis green, sir, I assure ye,J^ 
*^ Grc^n !* cries the other in a fury—^ 

a)* 
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<* Why sir, d'ye think Pve lost my eyes ?•* 
^ « 'Twere no great loss/' the friend replies — 
<' For if they always serve you thus, 
You'll find them of but little ose.^ 

So high at last the contest rose. 
From words they almost came to blows — 
When luckily, came hr a third 5 
To him the question they referrM, 
And begg'd he'd teil them if knew, - 
r Whetlier the thing was green or bine. 

** Sirs,'' cries the umpire, *^ cease your potheri 
The creature's neither one nor t'other. 
I caught the animal last night« 
And view'd it o'er by candle light : 
I roaric'd it well-r*'twas black as jet— 
You stare^bot siris Pve got it yet, 
And can produce it."-^** Pray sir do r 
ril lay my life the thing is bloe.'* 
** And Wl be sworn that when you've sew 
The reptile, you'll pronounce it green." 
^ Well then, at once to end the doubt/' 
Replies the roan, <^ IMl turn him out : 
And when before yout eyes Pve set him, 
If you don't find him btack Pll eat him." 
He said — then full before their sight 
Produced the beast*-and low 'twas white. 

II.— On the Order of Nature, — Pop*. 
S£E, through this air, this ocean and this earth, 
Al! matter quick, and bursting into birth. - 
Above, iiow high progressive tife may go, 
. Around how wide ! how de^ extend below t 
Vast chain of being, which from God began : 
Natures etiierial, human f angel, man ; 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what uo eye cao see, 
No glass can reach ; from Infinite to thee- 
From thee to nothing. On superiour powera 
Were we to press, inferioor might on ours ; 
Or in the full creation leave a vi^id. 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroyed ^ 
From Nature's d^ata whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or tea thoasandtb, breaks the chain allkei 
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What if the foot, ordaio'd the dust to tread, 
Or hand, to toil, a«pir*d to be the head ? 
What if the head, tlie eye, or ear repined 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this general frame. 
Just as absurd to mourn the tasks or pains, 
The great directing Mind of All ordains* 

All are hut parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and 6od the soul x 
That, changed through all, and yet in all the sam^ 
Great in the earth, as in th^ etherial frame, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes In the brees^, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees. 
Lives through all life, Extends through all extent^ 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As fu)l, as perfect, in a hair as heart : 
As full, ai perfect, in vile man that roourn$. 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns : 
To him no high, no low, no great, no «nall ^ 
He fills, lie bounds^ connects and equals ali. 

Cease, then, nor Ojmsm, imperfection name; 
Our proper bliss depends on what^we blame. 
JCnow thy own pointy this kind, this due degree ^ 
Of bliodcess, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee* 
Submit-*In this, or-any other sphere. 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear ; 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 
Or jn the natal, 4>r the mortal hour. 
All Nature is but Art unknown to thee ; 
Ail Chance, Direction which thou canst not see| 
All Discord, Harmony not understood ; 
All partial. £vil, universal Good j 
And, spite of Pride> in erring Reason's spite, 
Oneiruth is clear, ^^ Whatever is, is riobt.'^ 

Illy — Description of a , ComUry jilekouse. — GoLDSif itb. 

NEAR yonder thorn that lifts its head on high. 
Where once the signpost caught the passing eye ^ 
Low lies that house, where nut brown draughts inspired j 
Where gray beard mirth, and smiling toil retired | 
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Where village statesmen talk'd with looks profoand^ 
And newSy much older ,than their ale, went round. 
Imagiuation fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 
The whitewash*d wall ; the nicely sanded floor; 
The varnished clock* that cRckM behind the door; 
The chesty coutiiv^d a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a ches^ of drawers by day 5 
The pictures placed for ornament and use. 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose 5 
The hearth, except when winter chilled the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay ; 
While broken teacups, wisely Tcept for show, _ 
Ranged o*er the chimney, gUstenSl in a row. 
Vain transitory splendours ! could not all 
Reprieve the tottei^mg mansion from its fall I 
Obscure it sinks ; nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man^s heart;' 
Thith/Qr no more the peasant shal^ repair, 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale. 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow sliall clear^ 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear*. 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be pressed. 
Shall kiss the cup, to pass it to the rest 

IV, — Character of a Country Schoolmaster, — Ib, 
BESIDE yon straggling fence that skirts the way^. 
W'tb blossomed furz^, unprofitably gay. 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule,. 
The village master taught his little school. 
A man severe he was, and stern to view | 
I kHew.;him well, and every trujant knew« 
Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to traee 
The day^ disasters in bis morning face : 
Full well tbey laugb'd, and counterfeited glee^. 
At all his jokes«-^for many a joke had he; 
full weU the busy whisper, circling round, 

t^onvey'd the dismal tioings wh^n he fxowa'4. 
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Yet he was kind ; or, if severe tq aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in faulw ^ 

The village all declared hovr much he knew, • 
*Twas certain he could write and cypher too 5 
Land's he could measure, times and tides presage ; 
And e^en the story ran that he could guiBge. 
In arguing too the parson ownM his skill ; ' 
For, e^en though vanqunsh^d he could argue still | 
While words of learned length and thundering sound^ 
Amazed the gazing rustics, ranged around } 
Andstitl they gaz'd-^and stilt the wonder grew, 
' That one small head could carry all he knew. 

V. — Stary of PaUmon and Laomta.— ^Thompson* 
The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 
And fortune smil*d deceitful, on her birth. 
For, in her helpless years, deprived of aU, 
Of every stay, save innocence and Heaveii| 
She^ widi her widowed mother, feeble, old 
And poor, liv'd in a cottage^ far retired 
Among the windings of a woody vale 5 ^ 

By solitude and deep surrounding shade»| 
But more by bashful modesty concealed. 
Together, thus they shun'd the cruel scorn. 
Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy passion and low minded pride $ 
Almost on nature's common bounty fed; 
Like the gay birds that sung them to repose, 
Content, aiid careless of tomorrow's fare. 

Her form was fresher than the morning rose, 
When the dew wets its leaves j unstained and pure, 
As is the lilly, or the mouniafin snow. 
The modest virtues piingled in her eyes. 
Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers 3 
Or, when the mournful tale her mother told, 
Of what her foithless fortune promised once. 
Thrilled in her thought, they, like the dewy star 
Of evening, shone in tears. A native grace 
Sat, fair proportioned, on her poltsh'd limbs, 
Veil'd in a simple robe, their best attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
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Needs net the foreign aid of ornament, 
But IS, when unadorned, adorti'd the most. 
Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty^s self, 
Recluse, aoHd the close emboweriBg woods. 

As ih che hollow breast of Appenrne, 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 
A niyrtM rises, far from horaan eye, 
And breathes its halmy fragrance o'er the wild 9 
So flourished blooming, and unseen by ail, 
The sweet Lavinia ; till at length compelled 
By strong Necessity's supreme command, 
With smiling patience in her looks, she went 
To glean PaIemon<»flelds.— The pride, of swains 
Pakmon was;r tlve generous and the rich $ 
Who k4 the rural life, in all its joy 
And elegance, such as Arcadian song 
Transmits from andent uncorrupted times. 
When tyrant Custom had not shackled raan^ 
But, free to follow nature; was the mode. 
He then, his fancy with autumnal scenes 
Amusing, chaac^ beside his reaper train 
To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye^ 
Unconscious of her power, and turning quick*, 
With unafiected blushes, from his gaze : 
He saw her charming ; but he saw not half 
The charms her downcast modesty concealed, 
That very moment love and chaste desire 
Sprung in Ms bosom, to himself unknown ; 
For still the world prevailed, and its dread iaugU 
(Which scarce the Arm philosopher can scorn) 
Should his heart own a gleaner in tlie field f 
And thus in secret to his soul he sigh'i. 

*^ What pity that so delicate a form. 
By baauty kindled, where enlivening sense, 
And more tl»n vulgar goodness seems to dwdl, 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
Of some indecent clown ! She looks, m^ thinks. 
Of old Acasto^s line; and to my mi rid 
Recalls that patron of my happy life. 
From whom my liberal fortune took its rise ; 
Now to the dust gone doiln, his houses, lands, 
And once fi^ir spreading familyi dissolved* 
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^ts said that in sodffe lone, obscure retreat^ 
Urg^d by remennbranee sad, and decent pridei 
Far from those scenes which knew their better days, 
His aged widow and his daughter hve, 
V^hom yet my fruitless searek could neTer find ; 
Romantic wish ! would this the daughter were.^^ 
When, strict inquiring, from lierself he found 
She wa$,the same, the daughter of his frteod, 
Of bountiful Acasto — who can speak 
The mingled passioi>s that surprized his heart, 
And through his nerves, in shivering transport ran ! 
Then blarM his smothered flame, avowed, and bold ! 
And as he viewed her, ardent o^er and o*er, 
Love, gratitude and pity wept at once. 
Confused and frightened at his sudden tears, 
Her rising' beauties flushed a higher bloom ^ 
As thus Palemon, passionate and just. 
Poured out the pious f apture of his soul. 

e^ And art thou, then, Acasto^s de^r remains ? 

' She whom my restless gratitude has sought 
So long in vain ? O yes^'the very same, 
The softened image of my noble friend $ 

^ Alive his every feature, every look, 
More elegantly touched. Sweeter than Spring f 
Thou sole surviving blossotn from the root 
That nourished up my fortune I say, ah ! where, 
In what sequestei*^ desert hast thou drawn 
The kindest aspect of delighted heaven ! 
Into such beauty spread and Mown so fair. 
Though poverty^s^ cold wind and rushing rain. 
Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years. 
O let me now into a ticher soil 
Transplant thee safe, where vernal suns «nd showert 
Diffuse their warmest, largest influence ; 
And of my garden be the pride and joy, 
111 it befits ttiee, ch ! it ill befits 
Acasto*s daughter, his wliose open stores, 
Though vast, were little to his ampler hearty 
The father of a country, tlius to pick ^ 

The very refuse of those harvest fields, 
Which from his bounteous friendship I enjoy. 
Then throw that shameful pittance from thy hand, 
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But ill applied to such a rugged task ; 
The fields, the niaster, all, my fair, are thine; 
If to the various blessings which thy house 
Has on me lavished thou wUt add that bliss, 
Thai dearest bliss, the power of blessing thee.^ 

Here ceased the youth ; yet still his speaking eye 
Express^ tlie secret triumph of his soul, 
With conscious virtue, gratitude and love^ 
Above the vulgar joy divinely raised. 
Nor waited he reply. Won by the charm ~ 
Of goodness irresistable, and all • 

In liweet disorder lost — slie blushM <:onsent. 
The news immediate to her motl^er brought* 
While pierced with anxious thought, she ptn^d away 
The lonely moments for Lavina's fate^ 
Amazed and scarce belie^ ing what she heard, 
Joy seized her withered veins, and one bright glean 
Of setting life shone on her evening hours : 
Not less enraptured than tiie happy pair, 
Who flourished long in tender bliss, and reared 
A numerous (offspring, lovely like themselyesy 
And good the grace of all the country round. 

VI — €«/a<!<?n and AnuUa.'^lB^ 

« • * • • YOUNG CeUdon . 
And his Amelia were a matchless pair, 
With equal virtue formed, and equal gra<;e, 
The same, distinguished by their sex alone* 
Hers, the mild lusture of the blooming moro, 
And his the radiance of the risen day. 

They lov^d. But such their guiltless passion wafly 
As in the dawn of time, Informed the heart 
Of innocence and ondlsserablrng truth. 
'Twas friendship, heighten'd by the mufual wishy 
The enchanting Uo\ie and sympathetic glow 
Beam'd from tlie mutual eye. Devoting aU 
To love, each was to each a dearer self; 
oupreme^y happy in th' awakened power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades, 
Still, in harmonious intercourse, they liv^d 
The rural dav, and talk'd the flowing heart; 
Or sigh<d and looked-— uoutierable ihiogs. 
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So .passM tbelr life, a dear united stream^ 
By csTre unruffled, till, in ^vii hour, 
Tbe teoipest caught tbejm on ihe tender walk. 
Heedless how far and where its mazes strayed | 
While, with each other hless^d creative love 
Still bade eternal £lden smile around. 
Presaging instant fate, her bpsom heaved 
tin wonted sighs; and stealing oft a look 
Towards the big gloom, on Celadon her eye 
Fell tearful, wetting her disordered cheek. 
an vain assuring love and con^dence 
In heaven repressed her fear ; it grew, and shook 
Her frame near dissolution. He perceiv'd 
Tb' unequal conflict ; and, as angels look 
On dying saiptS; his eyes compassion shed, 
With love illuraiii*d high, *< Fear not,'^ he said, 
^* Sweet innocence .' thou stranger to offence 
And inward storm I He who 3ron skies involves 
Id frowns of darkness, ever smiles on thee. 
With ktod^ regard. G^crthee the secret shaft, 
That wastes at midnight, or th^ undreaded hour 
Of noon, iiiesiiarmless 5 and that very Toicc 
Which thunders terrour through the guilty heart. 
With tongues of seraphs nvhispets peace to thin^. 
^Tis safety to be near thee, sure, and thus * 
To clasp perfection !*' Fi:«m his -void embrace, 
(Mysterious Heaven !) that moment to the ground, 
A blackened corse was struck the beauteous makU 
But who can paint the lover as he stood, 
Pierc'd by severe amazement, hating life, 
Speechless, and fix^d in all the death of woe. 

Vlh-^Description of Mob, ^ueen cftl^ Fairies,^^ 

Srak£speab&v. 

SHE is the fancy's tnidwifS^ and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate stone, 
On the forefinger of an Alderman ; 
Brawn by a team of little atomies, 
Athwart men^s noses as they lie asleep ; 
Her waggon spokes, ma^ of long spinner's legs : . 
The cover, of tlic wings of grasshoppers j 
The traces^ of the sm&est spider's web ; 

21 
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The collars, of the moonshiners watery beams | ' 
Her wbipi of cricket's bone ; the lash, of film ; 
Her waggoner, a small gray coated gnat ; 
Her chariot is an empty hazle iint, 
Made by the joiner Squirrel, or old Grab, 
Time out of mind the fairies' coachmak^s. 

And in this state she gallops, night by night, 
Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of love^ 
0*cr lawyers' fingers, who straight dreem of fees} 
O'er ladies' li|iS, who straight on kisses dream ; 
And sometimes comes she with the tithe pig^s tail, 
Tickling the parson as he lies asleep^ 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 
Sometimes she driveth o'er a soldier^s neck ; 
And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, -ambuscadoes, Spanish blades ; 
Of healths five fathom deep ; and then, anon^ 
Drums in his ears : at whicii he starts and wakes j 
And being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 
Atid sleeps ajg^ain. 

V!lT.— -On the Eocistence of a Deity. — Young. 
RETlRE-^The world shut out-^thy thoHscall home- 
Imagination's airy wing repress. 
Lock up thy senses. Let no passion stir. 
Wake all to reason. Let her reign aloiie. 
Then^ in thy soul's deep sr.eniSie, and the depth 
Of nature's silence midnigiit, thus inquire. 
What am I? and from whence? I nothing know 
But that I am $ and since I am, conclude 
Something eternal. Had there e'er been nought. 
Nought still had been. Eternal there must be« 
But, what eternal ? Why riot human race, 
And Adam's ancestors, without an end f 
That's hard to be conceiv'd, since every link 
Of that long chain'd succession is so frail ; 
Can every part depend, and not the whole ^ 
Yet, grant it true, new difficulties rise : 
I'm still quite out at sea, nor see the shore. 
Whence earth and these bright oibs? Eternal too) 
Orant matter was eternal ; still these orbs 
• Would want some otlter father. Much desi^ 
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Is seen in all their motions^ all their makesw 

Design implies intefiigence and art. 

That cau^t be from themselves — or man ; that art 

Man scarce can comprehend, could man bestow : 

And nothing greater yet allowed than man. 

Who, motion, foreign to the smallest grain. 

Shot through vast masses of enormous weight ? 

Who bid brute matler^s restive lump assume 

Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly? 

Hbs matter innate motion ? Tiieii each atom. 

Asserting its indisputable right 

To dance, would form an universe of dust« 

Has matter none? — ^Then whence these glorious formSj^ 

And boundless flights,, from shapeless and repos'd ? 

Has matter naore than motion ^ Has it thought, 

Judgment and genius ? is it deeply learn'd 

In mathematics ? Has it DramM stieh laws, 

Which, but to guessr, a Newton made immortal ^ 

If art to form, and council to conduct. 

And that with greater far than human skill. 

Beside not in each block — a GonaeAn reigns-—^ 

And if a Gon there is<^thal Gon how g^reat t 

IX. — Bvening^ in Paradise descrihzd. Adam andEve^^ 
Conversation and Evening Warships — Mii*ton^ 
NOW came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery aU things clad^ 
Filence accompanied ; ibr beast and bird. 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nest 
Were sunk, all but the wakeful mghtiiigale; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleas'd. Now glowM the Armament 
With living sapphires i Hesperus, that led 
The i$tan'y host, rode brightest; till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty at length. 
Apparent queen, unveii'd her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Cve. Fair consort th' hour 
Of night, and all things now retirM to rest, 
Mind us of hke repose ^ since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men^ 
Successive ; and the timely dew of «leep 
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Now Calling^ with soA slumb'rous weiglit incluits 
Our eyelids. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idtef unemployedi and less need rest i 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointedi whkh declares his^dignityj 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways : 
While other aninaals inactive range, 
And of their doings <jrod takes no account 
Tomorrowi ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of ti^t, we mast be rts^n^ 
And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Yon flow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That moek our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop tJieir wanton growtlri 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gumS| 
That lie bestrown^ unsightly and ansmooth^ 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease ; 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest* 

To whom thus Eve, with pertect beauty adornM: 
My author and disposer ! what thou bidd'si 
Unargu'd I obey; so God ordains^ 
God is thy law, thou mine, to know no more 
Is woman's happiest knowledge, and her praisfe^ 
With tliee conversing, I forget all time, 
All seasons and their change ; idl please alike. « 
Sweet is the bceath of morn, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds : pleasant the sun. 
When first on this delightful laud he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and fioweCf 
Glist'ning with dewj fragrant the fertile earth . 
After soft showers ^ and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ^ then silent night. 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon« 
And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train : 
But nei titer breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds; nor rising sun, 
On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glist'ning with dew; nor fragrance after showers ^ 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird; nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet. 
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Tlius^ at their sbady lodge arrive, both stood| 
Both turned ; and aoder apen sky adored 
The God that made both sky, air ^ ^rtli and HeaveOt 
Which they beheld ; the moon^ resplendent gtobe^ 
And starry pole : Thou also tnad^sl the nighty 
j\iaker omnipotent, and thou the day^ 
Which we, ift oar appointed work employed, 
Bave finished ; Iiappy in our onutual help 
And mutual love, the crown of ail our bliss^ 
Ordained by thee \ and this dehcrous place, 
For us too large ; where thy abundaude wants^ 
Partakers, and uncropt, faUs to the ground : 
But t22i»u hast promised from as two, a race 
To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
ITby goodness incite, both when we wake. 
And wben^ we seelf^ as noW) thy gift of sleep* 

X. — tUgi wfiam in a Coimtry Churchyatd.-^O^&.t^ 

THE cor/ew tolls the knett of parting day ; 
Tlie lowing herds wiod slowly o^er the lea ^ 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaf es the world to daricness and to me. 

Now lades the glimmering landscape on the sight,; 
And ail the air a solemn stillness holds ; 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning ftight. 
And drowsy tii>klings lull the diirtant folds» 

Save that from yonder ivy mantled towei^^ 
The moping ow) does to the moon eoifnplain 
Of such, as wandering near her secret bower,^ 
Molest her ancient soHtary reign. 

Beneath these rugged elms, that yewtrees diade,. 
Where heaves tkve turf in Miany a mouldeiiog heap,. 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the haoUet sleep. 

The breezy call of inceiise breathing morn. 
The swallow, twitt^ting from the straw built shed^. 
The cock's shrill clarion or the echoing hor») 
No^more. shall rouse them from their kmly bed» 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall Uito^^ 
Or busy housewife ply her eveniog eare ^ 
No children run to lisp their sire^s^ return, 
Or cfimb bi^ knees, tl^ envied kisi to shwe 

21* 
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Ofi did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocuud did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd (be woods beiieaih their sturdy stroke i 

Let not ambition mock their useful toilj 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure : 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smiiei 
The short and simple annali^ orthe poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave^ 
Await| alike the inevitable hour : 
The paths of glory lead — but to the grave^ 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these a fauU,^ 
If mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where through the long drawn aisle aiid fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storyM urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can bonoar's voice provoke tlie silent dust, 
Or fiatt'ry sooth the dull cold ear of death ? 

Perhaps, in this neglected spot is laid 
Some hearty once pregnant with celestial fire : 
Hands thi^t the rod of empire might have ^way'd. 
Or wak'd to ecstacy the living lyre : 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, ~ 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er enroll ; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 
The dark, unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast^ 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

Th' applause of listening senates to command, 
The Uireats of pain and ruin to despise, ^ 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 
And read their bistVy in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone, 
Their growing vii-tues^ but their crimes oonfin'd j 
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Forbade to wade through slaughter to a thrpnCi 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind : * 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide^ 
To quench the blushes of i ngenuous shame ; v 

Or hedp the shrine of luxry and pride, 
With incense kindled at the muse's flame. 

Far from the madd'ning crowd's ignoble strife^ 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray — 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet e'en these bones from insult to protect. 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and vhapeless sculpture deck'd, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th' unletterM muse^ 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around sh<^ strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forget fulness a prey. 
This pleasing, anxious4^eing e'er resign'd, 
. Lieft the warm precincts of the cheerful day^ 
Nor cast one longing^ ling'ring look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting^soul relies ; 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
£^en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted sires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unbonour'd dead, * 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 

Haply, some hoary headed swain may say, 
<< Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn,. 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn ; 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so hi|^, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

Hard by yon wood, now smiling, as in scorn, 
Mutt'ring bis wayward fancies he would rovef 
Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or graa&'d with care^ or cro;5s'd in hopeless love. 
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Ooe Biom I Aiss'd liini on th' aeeodtomM fuil. 
Along the heathy and near his fav'rito lree» 
Aaoiber eame^ n^ yet beside the rill^. 
|>^or up the lawn^ nor at the wood wa9 he^ 

The next, with dirges dae^ in sad array. 
Slow through the church way path we saw bin boroe^ 
Approach aod read (for thou canst read) the lay,. 
^Grav'd on Ibe stone beneath yon aged thornv 

THE EPFTAPB, 

HERE rests bis head upoa the lap of earthy. 
A youth to fortune aad to ianie unknown : 
Fair Science frownM not on bis hunUe birth^ 
And Mdancholy mark'd bim for ber owa. 

Large was his bountyi and bis soul sincerej 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send. 
He gave to mis'ry all he bad— -a tear ; 
He gained from heaven ('iwaa all be wish^)'-*a firienS^ 

No farther seek bis merits to disclose^ 
Or draw bis frailties from their dread abodey 
(Tiiere tliey, alike, in tremblipg hope r^»ose) 
The bosom of bis Fath^ and his Clod. 

XI. — Scipio^ vi$t$fjng thi CdptvD€ Lady to hat JLov^r. — 

TaoMvsoR. 
WHEN to bisgloricMS first essay in war, 
New Carthage fell y there all the flower ^ Spaia 
Were kept fa hostage^ a fiiU field presenting 
For Scipio^s ^nerosity to shine.-^A noUe virgio 
Conspicuous ikr o'er sdl the captive dames, 
Was mark'd the generaPs prisee. She wept and blasb'3^ 
Toungi fresh and bioomiiig like the morn. An c^e, 
As when the blue sky trec^les through a cloud 
Of purest white A secret charm combio'd 
Her features^ and inios'd enchantment tbrou^ 'them*. 
Her shape was harmony* But ebM|uence 
Beneath bev beatify fidls ; whicb seom'd on purpose 
By nature lavish'd oit ber, that mankind; 
Blight see .the virtue of a hero try'd, 
Almost beyond the stretcbol bumaa fovce« 
Soft as she pass'd aleng^ with dowBoa»t eyes, 
Where gentk sorrow swelPd, m»d now and thea^ 
Dropp'd o'er her modest cheeks a trickling tear^ 
^he Roman legioi^s languish'd, and hard wax 
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Felt more than prty ; t'eo tbeir chiethiva&eiCf 

As on his high tribunal niis'd he sat^ 

Tum'd f roKB the dang'rous sight } and, cbidic^> BSVA 

His officers^ if by this gift they meant 

To cloud hi; glory in its very dawn. 

She, question'd of her birth, in trembling accent^, 
IVith tears and blushes^ broken told her tale. 
But when he found her royally descended ; ^ 
Of her old captive parents the sole joy f 
And tbat a hapless Ceitiberiaa prince. 
Her lover and belov'di forgot biS chains^ 
His lost dominions, and ibr her alone 
Wept oat hii tender soul ; sadden the heart 
Of thia youngs conqueriDg^ loving, godhke Romany 
Felt all the great divinity of virtue. 
Hi& wishing youtb stood check'd, hi& tempting power, 
* Restrained by kind humanity.— At once^ 
He for her parents and her lover call'd* 
The various scene imagine. How his troops 
Lopk'd dubious on, ana wondered what be meant; 
While, stretched below, ibe trembling suppUant lay 
Backed by a thbusand mitigling passions — fear, 
Hope, jealousy, disdain, suboaission, gtief, 
Anxiety and love, io every shape* 
To these as deferent sentiments succeeded. 
As roix'd emotions, when the man divine, 
Thus the dread silence to the lover broke. 
<< We both are young^^both eharm'd. The right of war 
Has put thy beauteous mistress in my power ; 
With whom I could, in the most sacred ties, 
Live out a happy life. But, know that Romarer, 
Their hearts, as well as enemies can conquer ; 
Then» take her to thy soul I and with her, take 
Tliy liberty nnd kingdom. In return, 
1 ask but this — when you behold these eyes, 
These charms, with transport, be a friend to Rome.' 
Ecstatic wonder held the lovers mute ; 
While the loud camp, and all the clustering crowd 
That huug around, rang with repeal shouts ^ 
Fame took the alarm, and through resounding Spain, 
Blew fast, the fair report ; which more than arms, 
Admiring nations to the Romans gain'd. 
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XII. — Papers humorout Complaint to Dr* Arlmthnot, ofihi> 

Impertinence of Scrihhhrs* 

SHUTy shut the door, good John ! — fatigu'dj I said^ 
Tie up the knocker — say, I'm sick^ I'm dead. 
The dogstar rages ! Nay, His past a doisbt|^ 
All Bedlam, or Pilrnassus, is let out. 
Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand. 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 
What walls can guard me, or what shades can hide? 
They pierce my thickets ; through my grot they glide ^ 
By land, by water, they renew^ the charge ; ' 

They stop the chariot, and they board the barge : 
No place is sacred \ not the church is free i 
Wen Sunday shines no sabbatbday ta me. 
Then, from the mint walks forth the man of rhyme— * 
^' Happy to catch me just at dinnertime." 
Friena to my life \ (which did not you prolong,' 
The world hisd wanted many an idle song) 
What drop or nostrum can this plague remove ! 
Or which must end me, a fooPs wrath or love ? 
A dire dilemma ! — either way Pm sped ; 
If foes, they write ; if friends, they read me deadw 
Seiz'd and tir'd down to judge bow wretched 1 1 
Who can't be silent, and who wiH not lie. 
To laugh were want of goodness and of grace | 
And to be grave exceeds all power efface. 
I sit, with sad civility ; I read. 
With serious anguish and an aching iiead : 
Then drop at last, but in unwilling ears, 
Whis saving couifsel— «^ Keep your piece nine years.'^ 
•' Nine years ."* (cries he, high in Drurylane, 
LuU'd by soft zephyrs through the broken pane, 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prims before term ends, 
Oblig'd by hunger^ and request of friends 5) 
** The piece, you think is incorrect Why, take it ; 
Pm all submission, what you'd have it, make it.'^ 

Three things another's modest wishes bound — 
My friendship, and a prologue, and ten pound. 
Pitholeon sehds to me — *< You know his Grace : 
I want a patron— ask him for a jrface.'^ 
*^ Pitholeon libell'd me."— « But here's a fetter 
Informs you, Sir, 'twas when he knew no better. '*^ 
'< Bless me I a packet !— 'Tis a stranger sues 
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A virgin tragedy, an orphan muse.'' 

Off I dislike it— ^* Furies, deaiti nnd rage," 

If I approve— *' Comniend it to the stage." ' 

There, thank my stars, my vhole commission ends 5 

The players and I are luckily, no friends. 

Pir*d that the hoase reject Wm— *' 'Sdeath, V\\ print it, 

And shaine the fools- — Your interest, Sir, with Lintot." 

Lintot (duU rogue) will think your price too much." 
*^ Not if you. Sir, revise it, and retouch," 
All my demurs but double his attacks ; 
At last be whispers — " Do, and we go snacks ;" 
Glad of a quarrel, straight l4;lap the door — 
^* Sir Jet me see you and your works no more." 

There are, who to my person pay their court : 
T cough like Horace^ and though lean, am short : 
Amm0n^s great son one shoulder had too high ; 
^uch Ovid^s nose^ and, " Sir you have an eye.** 
Go on, obliging creatures | make me see, 
Ail that disgraced my betters met in me. 
Say, for niy comfort, languishing in bedj 
Just so immortal Maro held liis head ^ 
And when I die, be sure you let me know, 
^Great Homer died — three thousand years ago. 

. xm — Hymn io jidverdty. — Gray. 

DAUGHTER of Jove, relentless power. 
Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour, 
The bad affright, afflict the best ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain, 
The proud are taught to taste of pain 9 
And purple tyrants vainly grostn, 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, designed, 
To thee he pave the heavenly birth. 
And bade thee form her infant mind. 
Stern, rugged nurse I thy rigid lore 
With pf^tiefice, many a year she bore ; 
Wb«t sorrow was, thou bad'st her know, 
And froni her own she learned to melt at other's woe. 

Scared ^t thy frown, terrific, fly . 
Selfpieasirig folly's idle broody 
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Wild Laughter, Noise and thoughfless JaSr, « 

And leave us leisure to be good. 

Light they disperse, and with ihem go 

The summer Friend, the flatting Foe,^ 

By vain Prosperity received. 
To her they vow their troth, and are again Vdiev'd* 
Wisdom, in sable gaib array'd, 

Immers'd tn rapturous thought profound. 

And Melancholy, silent maid. 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground^ 

Still on thy solemn steps attend ^ 

Warm Charity, the general friend ; 

With Justice, to herself severe ; 
And Pity, drojxping soft the sadly (Sensing lear« 
Oh ! gently on thy suppliant's head, 

Dread Goddess, lay tfiy chastening hand i 

Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad. 

Nor circled with the vengeful band. 

(As by the inipioas thou art seen) 

With thund'ring voice alid threatening na^ien. 

With screammg Horror's funeral cry, 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty* 
Thy tbtm benign. Oh, Goddess I wear j 

Thy milder influence impart; 

Thy philosophic tram be there. 

To soften, not to wound my heart. 

Thy gen'rous spark, extinct, revive ; 

Teach me to love and to forgive : 
y Exact my own defects to scan ; 
What others are, to fed$ and know myself a man. 

XIV. — The Passions. — 4n Ode — CoiiLiNs. 

WHEN Music, heavenly Maid ! was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions oft, to hear her shei^ 
Thronged arooTid her magie cell 9 
Exulting, trembtin^, ragin^^ fainting. 
Possess^ beyond the Muse's painting. 
By turns they fe!t the glowinr mhid 
Disturb^, delfglited, raisM, refin'd ; ' 
TIW once, 'lis satd>.when aW were fir'di 
Filled with fury, rapt, inspired, 
From the sapportiNg myrtles roimd, 
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They sn^tcli^d her instriitnents of sound { 
And^ as they oft had heard apart^ 
S w^t lessons of hfer forcefal sir t, 
£ach (for madness ruPd the hour) 
Would prove his own expressive power. 

Firsr, Fear, his hand, its skill to try, 

Amid the chfotds bewilder'cl laid ; 
And back recoiled, he knfew not why, 

'£'en at the sound himself had made. 

Next Anger rushed, his eyes on fire, 

In lightnings own*d his secret strngs, 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
, And swept wil4i hurried hand the strings, 

With woful measures, wan Despair 

Low sullen sounds his grief beguiMj 
A solen^n, strange and mingled air : 
^Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild, 
5ut thou, O hope ! witli eyes so ftiir, 
Wlmt was thy delighted measure 1 
Slill it whispered, promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail I 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from therdcks, the woods^ the vale. 
She cal^d on Echo sttJl through all her song : 
And where her sweetest theme she ehose, 
A soft tekponsive voice was heard at every close; 
And Hope enchanted, smil*d, atid wav*d her golden hairt 
And longer had she sung, but with a frown, ^ 

Revenge impatient rose. 
He threw hfs blood stained sword in thunder down j 

And with a withering look, 
Tlie war denpuncing trumpet took, 
And Wew a blast jso loud and dread, ^ 

Were ne'er proplietfc sounds so full of woe 5 
And ever and anon, he feeal 
. The doubling drum with furious beat : 
And though, sometimes, each drearer pause between^ 
Dejected Pity at his side, 
Her soul subduing voi^e applied) 
Yet still Ire Icept his wild unaltered mien, [head. 

While each strained ball of srght— i^eem'd bursting from his 

23 
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Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix^d i 

Sad proof of thy distressful state i 
Of difTering themes the veering song was mix'd : 
And, now it courted Love$ now, raving, called on Hate. 

With eyes upraisM, as one inspired 

Pale Melancholy sat retire ; 

And, from her wild sequestered seat. 

In notes, by distance made more sweety 
Poured through the mellow horn her pensive sooli 

And dating soft from rocks around. 

Bubbling runnels joinM the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms, the mingled measure stole) 
Or o'er some haunted streams with fond delay, 

SfHind an holy cafan diffusing, 
ve of peace, and lonely musing) 
In liallow murmurs died away. 
But, O, how alterM was its sprightlier tone I 
When cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
Her buskins gemmed with morning dewj 
Blew an inspiring air> that dale and thicket rung, 
The hunter^s call, to Faun and Dryad known ; 
The oak crowned sisters, and their chaste ey'd Queeuj 
Satyrs and sylvan Boys were seen. 
Peeping from forth their alleys green i . 
Brown exercise rcijoic^d to hear % 
And Sport leaped up and seised his boedien spear* 
Last came Joy's ecstatic trial, 
He, with viny crown advancing, 
* First to the lively pipe bis hand addrets'd — 
But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol$ 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he lov<d the best* 
^ They would have thought, who heard the straiPi 
They saw in Tempers vale, her native maids, 

Amidst the festal sounding shades. 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing : 
White as bis flying fingers kissM the strings^ 
Love framed witii Mirth a gay fantastic round^ 
(Loose were her tresses seen, her 2one junbound) 

And he, amidst his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay. 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wiogs« 
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h-^MlUon^s Lamentation far the Loss of his Sight. 
HAIL, holy light ! ofispring of heaven firstborn I 
Or, of th' £ternaly coeternal beam ! 
May I express thee unblani'd? Since God is light, 
And never, but in unapproached light 
Pwelt from eternity— dwelt xhw in (bee, 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 
Or hear'st thou rather, pore etlieriai stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun. 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle did invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep^ 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 
Thee I revisit now witli bolder wing, 
Escap'd the Stygian pool, though long^etain'd 
In that obscure fiojottrn j ^hlie in my flight, 
Through utter, and through middle darkness borne| 
With other notes, than, to the Orphean lyre, 
I sung of Chaos and eternal Night i 
Taught by the heavenly muse to venture ddwn 
The daric descent, and up to reascend, 
Though h^rd and rare. Thee I revisit 9afe,t 
And Sdel thy sovereign vital lamp^^faut thou 
Revisitest not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find tliy piercing ray, and find no dawn } 
So thick a drop serene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim sufiusion veilM. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt, 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of ssicred song-r-but chief 
Thee, Zion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
That wash thy hoUowM feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly 1 visit— <-nor sometimes forget 
Those other two, equaled with me in fate, 
So were I equalled with them in renown, 
Blind Thamyris, and blind Mseonides ; 
And Tiresias, ?ind Pbineus, prophets old ^ 
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Then feed on thoughts, that volimtary movje 

Harmonious ounibers — as the wak^ul bird . 

Sings darkling^ and in shadiest covert hid^ 

Tunes her nocturnal note« Thus with the year^ 

Seasons return«^but not to me returns 

Day, Of the sweet approach of evep or morn,. 

Or sight of vernal bloom^ or summer^s rose, 

Or flocks or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud ii>stead, and ever during dark 

Surround me, from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair,. 

Presented with a universal blank. 

Of nature's works, to me expung'd and raz'd, 

And wisdom, at one entrance, quite shut out. 

So much the rather,, thou, eelestial light, 

Shine inward, and the mind, through all her powers^ 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes ; all mist from thence, 

JPurge and disperse; that I may see and 4e)l 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

IL'^VAUegrOy or the Merry Mcm^ — Milton« 

HENCE, loathed Melanoboly ; 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 
'JMongst iiorrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy ^ 

Find out some uncouth cell, 
Where brooding darkness spreads his jealoas wings^ 

And the night raven sings; 
There under |b6n shades, and low browM rocks, 

As ragged as thy locks. 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

But come, thou goddess fair and free, 

In heaven yclepM Euphrosyne ! 

And by men, hearteasing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 

With two Sister Graces more, 

To ivy crowned Bacchus bore. 

Haste thee, nymph, and hring with thee 

Jest and youthful jolity. 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles ; 

Such as hang on Hebe^s cheek, 
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And love to live in dimple sleek ; 

Sport, that Mrrinkled Care derides^. 

And Laughter, holding both his side^, 

Gome I and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic toe ; 

And) in thy right hand lead with thee,. 

The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty— 

And, if Lgive thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy erew, 

To live with her and live with th«e, - ^ 

In unreproved pleasures free : ' 

To hear the lark begin his flight. 

And, singing, startle the dull Night,. 

From his watchtower in the skies. 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 

Then to eometn spite of sorrow 

And at my window bid good morrow,. 

Through the sweetbriar or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine ^ 

While the cock, with lively din, 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 

And to the stack, or the barn door 

Stoutly struis his dames before ; 

Oft list'ning how the hounds and horn, 

Cheerly rouse the slumb'ring morn, 

Frem the side of some hoar hill, 

Through the high wood eehoing shrill : 

Sometime walking, not unseen, i 

By hedge row elms, or hillocks green, 

Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great sun begins his state, 

Rob'd in flames and amber light. 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight, 

While the ploughman near at hand> 

Whistles o'er the furrow'd land. 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets hte scythe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in- the dale« 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasurtt% 
Whilst the landskip round it measures y 
Busset lawns and fallows g^^iy 
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Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
IVlountaius on whose barren breast 
The labVing clouds do often rest| 
Meadows trhn, with dasies pied. 
Shallow brookSy and rivers wide* 
Towers and battlements it seesi 
Bosom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where, pherhaps, some beauty lies, 
The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 
Hard by a cottage chimney smokes, 
Froh) betwixt two aged oaks, 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, 
Are at their savoury dinner set, 
Of herbs and other country messes, 
Which the neathaoded Phtliis dresses ; 
And then in haste, her bower she leaves, 
With ThestyHs to bind the sheaves 5 
Or, if the earlier season lead, 
To the taon'd haycock in the mead. 

Towered cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men, 
Where^ throngs of knights and barons bold. 
In weeds of peace high triumph hold $ 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes- 
Rain influence, and judge tlie prize 
Of wit or arms, while botli contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear, 
In safl*ron robe, with taper clear, 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With mask, and antique pageantry f 
Such sights as yoiitliful poets 4MUih 
On summer eves, by haunted streasi»« 
Then to the well trod stage anon. 
If Johnson's learned sock be 00, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child^ 
Warble his native wood notes wild. 

And ever, against eating cares. 
Lap me Sn soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal vi 
Such as the meeting sotU may pio-ee,. 
In notes with many a wioding poul 
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^ Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The meliing voiee through mazes running ; 
Untwisting all the ciiains that tie 
The hidden soul of Harmony : 
That Orpheus' self fnay heave his head 
From golden slumber, on a bed 
Of heap'd iClysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains, as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free, 
His half regained Eurydice. 

These delights^ if thou canst givej 
Mirth, with thee I mean to jive. 

IIL — On th& Pursuits of Mankind, — VofE. 

HONOUR and shame from no condition rise i 
Act weli your part — there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has some small difference made 5 
One flaunts in rags-^one flutters in brocade ; 
The cobler apron'd, and the parson gown'd 5 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 
" What differ more," you cry, " than crown and cowl?^^ 
I tell you friend — a wise man and a fool. 
You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk,. 
Or, cobler like, the parson will be drunk ; 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow f 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. ^ 

Boast the pure blood of an iilustf ious race^ 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece : 
But by your father's worth if yours you rate, 
Count me those only who were good and great. 
Go ! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever sense the floods 
Go / and pretend your family is young, 
Nor own your fathers have been fool so long. 
What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas I not all the blood of all the Howards. 
Look next on greatness — say where greatness lie^^ 
** Where, but among the lunroes and tbe wise r*^ 
Heroes are much the same, the point's agreed. 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede : 
The whole strange purpose of their li\es» to find^ 
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Or make an eneteiy of all mankind f 

Not one looks backward ; onward still he goes ; 

Yet ne'er looks forward, fartlier that his nose. 

No less alike the politic and wise ; 

All fly slow things with circumspective eyes. 

Men in tfteir loose, unguarded hours they take^ 

Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 

But grant that those can conquer ^ these can cheat; 

'Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great. 

Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave,^ 

Who noble ends by Qoble means obtains,- 

Or, failing, smiles in exUe or in ehains ; 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 

Like Socrates— that man is great indeed. 

What's fame? a fanciM hfe in others' breath, 
A thing beyond us, e'en before our death. 
All fame is fordgn, but of true desert, 
Plays round the head but comes not to the hearty 
One self approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas : 
And more true joy, Marcellus exil'd, feels,. 
Than Cesar, iHth a Senate at his heels. 

In parts superiour what advantage lies ? 
Tell, (for you can) what is it to be wise ? 
^is but to know how little can be known ; 
To see all others' faults, and feel our own $ 
Condemn'd in business or in arts to drudge^ 
Without a second, or without a judge.- 
Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land f 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand 
Painful preeminence ! yourself to view 
Above life's weakness, and its oom£brts too. 

Bring thep these blessings to a strict account p 
Make fair deductions, see to what they ^mount : 
How much, of other, each is sure to cost j. 
How each, for other, oft is wholly lost; 
How inconsistent greater goods w4Ui these ; 
How sometimes life is risk'd, and always ease ; 
Think. And if still such things^thy envy call,. 
Say, would'si thou be the man to whom- they fall?^^ 
•^o sig^i fbr ribands, if thou art so silly^ 
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Mark how th^ grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy* 

Is yellow dirt the passion of thy lite ? 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripas' wife. 

If parts allure thee, thiuk how Bacon shin'd y 

Tlie wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 

Or, ravish'd with the whistling of a name, 

See Cromwell damn'd to everlasting fame. 

If all, united, thy ambition call, 

From ancient story, learn to scorn them all. 

IV. — AdcMit and Eve^s Morning Hymn, — Milton. 

THESE are thy gloriious wor^ ! Parent of good I 
Almighty ! thine this uaiversal frame. 
Thus wond'rous fair : Thyself how wond'rous, then, 
Unspeakable I who sitt'st above these heavens. 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine^ 
Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels I for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne, rejoicing. Ye in heaven ! 
On earth, join, all ye creatures, to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end* 
Fairest of stars i last in train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smilingtmoro; 
With the bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou Sun I of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater 5 sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 
And wlien high noon hast gain'd, and when thou fall'st. 
Moon I that now meet'st the orient sun, now tly'st. 
With the fix^d stars, fix'd in their orb that flies j 
And ye five other w^nd'ring fires ! that move 
In mystic dance, not wiihout song ; resound 
His praise, who out of darkness cali'd up light* 
Air, and ye elements ! the eldest birth ' 

Of nature's wgmb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetuat circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things, let your ceaseless change , 
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Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations ! that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold^ 

In honour to the world's great Author rise; 

Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd sky> 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers,. 

Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye winds ! t^at from four quarters blow,. 

Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines 

With every plaot, in sign of worship, wave, 

Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling, (une his pra'^e. 

Join voices, all ye living souls. Ye birds, 

That siogiog, up to heaven's gate asbend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praise* 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread or lowly creep f 

Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 

To hill or valey, fountain or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise.-** 

Hail, universal Lord 1 b« bounteous still, 

To give us only gooij and, if the night 

Have gathered aught of evil, or conceal'd— 

Disperse it^ as now light dispels the dark. 

V.^PUriing of Hector and Andromache.^lfommn. 

HECTOR now pass'd, with sad presaging heart, 
To seek his spouse, his soul's far dearer part. 
At home he sought her ; but he sought in vain : 
She, with one maid, of all her menial train. 
Had thence retir'd 5 and with her second joy, 
The y oung Astyanax, the hope of Troy, 
Pensive she stood on llion's towery height 
Beheld the war, and sicken'd at the sight : ' 
There lier sad eyes in vain her lord explore. 
Or weep the wounds her bleeding country bore. 

Hector, this heard, return'd without delay ; 
Swift through the town he took his former wav. 
Through streets of palaces, and walks of state. 
And met the mourner at the Scaean gate. 
With haste to meet him sprung the jorful fain 

3 blameless wife, Acteon's wealthy heir. 
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The nurse stood near } in whose embraces pres&'d/ 
His only hope hiing, smiling at her breast; 
Whom each soft charm atid early grace adorn, 
Fair as the newborn star that gilds the mom. 
Silent, the warrioor smil'd; and plcas'dj resigned 
To tender passions, all his mighty mind. 
His beautious princess cast a mournful look, 
Hung on his hand, and then, dejected spoke* 
Her bosom laboured with a boding sigh, 
And the big tear stood trembling in her eye. 

^< Too daring prince ! ah ! whither wilt thou run? 
Ah ! too forgetful of thy wife and son ! 
And think'st though not how wretched we shall be ? 
A widow I, an helpless orpha(i he I 
For sure, such courage length of life denies i 
And thou must fall^ Uiy virtue's sacrifice. 
Greece in her single heroes strove in vain ; 
Now hosts oppose thee — and thou must be slAin. 
Oh, grant me^ gods 1 ere Hector meets his doom, 
All I can ask of heaven — an early tomb I 
So shall my days in one sad tenor run^ 
And end with sorrows, as they first begun. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share ; 
Oh I prove a husband's, and a parent's care. 
That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy, 
Where yon wtld figtree joins the wall of Troy t 
Thrice our boM foes the jfler<^ attack have given ; 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from heavem 
Let others in the field their arms employ ; 
But stay my Hector here) and guard his Troy.** 

The chidT replied-^" That post shall be my care j 
Nor that alone, but all the Works of war. 
How woijild the sons of Troy, in arms renown'd, 
And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep the 

ground, 
Attaint the lustre of my former name, 
Should Hector basely quit th^ field of laine ! 
My early youth was bred to warlike pains ]^ 
My soul impels me to the martial plains. 
Sxill foremost let tAe stand to guard the thronej 
T6 save my father^s henours and my own. 
Vet come it will I the day decreed by fates i 
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(How my heart trembles, while my tongue relates 1) 

The day when tbou imperial Troy, most bend, 

Must see thy warriours fall, thy glories end, 

And yet, no dire presage so wounds my mind) 

My motlier's death, the ruui of my kind, 

Not Priam^s hoary hairs defil'd wKK gore, 

Notall my brother*s gaspmg on tlie shore, 

As thine, Andromache ! Thy griefs I dread? 

f see thee trembling, weeping, captive led, 

In Ai give looms our battles to design, 

And woes, of which so large a part was thine. 

There, while you groan beneath the load of life. 

They cry—** -Behold the mighty Hector*s wife l^ 

Some haughty Greek, who lives tliy tears to see, 

Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 

The thoughts of glory past, and present shame, 

A thousand griefs shall waken at the name I 

May I lie cold before that dreadful day, • 

Pressed with a load of monumental clay I 

Thy Hector wrapp'd in everlasting sleep, 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep.^' 

Thus having spoke, th* illustrious chief of Troy 
Stretch*d his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. ^ 
The babe clung, crying, to the nurse's breast, 
Scared with the dazsling helm, and nodding crest 
With secret pleasure, each fond parent smil'd, 
And Hector hasted to relieve his child : 
The glitt'ring terrors from his brows unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground^ 
Then kissM the child ^ and, lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferrM a parent's prayer. 

" Oh thoM^ whose glory fills th' etherial throne 1 
And all ye deathless powers ! protect my son ! 
Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crowns 
Against his country's foes the war to wage, 
And rise the Hector of tlie future age. 
So when triumphant from successful toils, 
Of heroes slain he bears the reeking spoils, 
Whole hosts ni.iy^hail him with 6eseT\*d acclaim, 
And say, " This chief transcends his fathers fame f^ 
While pleas'd amidst the general shouts of Troy, 
^is mother's Conscious heart o'erflows with joy**^ 
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He spoke : and fondly gazing on her charms^ 
Restored the pleasing burden to her arms. 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid^ 
Hush'd to repose, and with a smile surveyed : 
The troubled pleasure, soon chastis'd with fear, 
Sh^ mingled with a smile, a tender tear. 
The softenM chief with kind compassion view'd| 
And dry'd the falling dropsy and (bus parsu'd-— 

" Andromache f my soul's far better part ! 
Why with nntimely sorrow heaves thy heart ? 
No hostile hand can antedate my doom^ 
Till fate condemn me to the silent tomb: 
Fix'd is the term of all the i^ace of earth ; 
And such the hard condition of our birth. 
No force can then resist, no flight can save > 
All sink alike, the fbarful and the brave. 
No.more — butjiasten to thy tasks at home; 
There guide the spindle and direct the loom. , 

Me, glory stimmons to the martfal scene ; 
The field of combat it the sphere for men : 
Where heroes war, the foremost pla'ce I claimi 
The first in danger, as the iiist in/ame." 

Thug having !fatd, th' undaunted chief resumes^ 
His towery helmet, black with shading plumes. ^ 
His princess parts willi a prophetic sigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft,reverts her eye. 
That stieamM at every look^ then moving slow, 
Sought heir own palace, and indulg'd her woe. 
There, while her tears deplorM the godlike man, 
Through all her train the softinfbction ran : 
The prous maids their mingled sorrows shed, 
And moum'd the living Hector as the dead. 

YL^Facetiaus History of John OiZpn,— Cowpbr. 
JOHN OILPIN was a citizen 

Of credit and renown 5 
A train band captain ^e was he, 

Of famous London town. 

John Gilpiii's spouse said to her dear*-*- 

«* Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 

No Jioliday have seen* 
23 
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Tomorrow is our wedding day, 

And we shall then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 
* All in a chaise and pair. 

My sister and my sister's child, 

Myself and children three, 
Will fill the clftiise, so you must rid© 

On horseback after we." 

He soon replied— .^< I do admire 

Of woman kind bat one | 
And you are she, my dearest dear. 

Therefore it shall be done. 

1 am a linendraper bold, 

As all the world doth know; 
And my good friend, Tom Callenderi 

Will lend his horse to go»" 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin— « That's well sald^ 

And, for that wine is dear, 
We will be furnished with our own, 

Which is both brig!.t and clear.'' 

Jdhn Gilpin kissed his loving wife $ 

O^erjoy'd was he to find, 
That, though on pleasure she was bent, 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise wasbrougbf, 

But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 

Where they did all get in ; 
Six precious souls ; and all agog, 

To dash through thick and thin ! 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 

Were never folk so glad ; 
The stones did rattle underneath; 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin at his horses side^ 
Seiz'd fast the flowing mane, 
And up he got in baste to ride^ 
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But soan came^awn again : 

For saddletree scarce reach'd had he. 

His journey to begin, 
When turning round his head^ he saw, 
• Three customers come in. 

So down he came, for loss of timCi 

Although it griev'd him sore, 
Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 

Would trouble him much more. 

^Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind, 
When Betiy scream'd into his ears — 

«' The wine is left behhid.'* 

^« Good lack !** quoth he> " yet bring it me^ 

My leathern belt likewise, 
In which I wear my trusty sword, • 

When I do exercise.'* 

Now Mrs. Gilpin, careful sou),^ 

Had two stone bottles found. 
To hold the liqour that she lov'd^ 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear. 

Through which the belt he drew 5 
He bung a bottle on each side, 

To make his balance true. 

Then over all, that he might be 

Equipp'd^from top to toe, 
His long red cloak, well brush'd and neat, 

He manfully did throw. 

^bw see him mounted once again, , 

Upon his nimble steed ; ^ 

Full slowly pacing o'er the stones, ^ 

With caution and good heed. W7 ; 

But finding soon a smother road 

Beneath bis wellshod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trot. 

Which gall'd him in his seat. 

Sa, " fair and softly,'* John he cried ; 
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But John he cried in vain ^ 
The trot became a gallop soon ; 
In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must, 

Who cannot sit upright ; 
He grasp'd the mane with both his hands. 

And eJce with all his might. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 

Away went hat and wigj 
He little dreamt, when he set out/ 

Of running such a rig. 

His horse, who never had before 

Been hancfled in this kind, 
Af&ighted fled ^ and as he flew, 

Left all the world behind. 

The .wind d^blow, the cloak did fly, 

Like streamer long and gay ; 
Till loop and button failing bpth, 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slung : 
A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung* 

The dogs did bark, the children scream'd, 

Up flew the windows all; 
And every soul cri'd out, *^ Well done i" 

As loud as they could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he I ' 

His fame soon spread around — 
'* He carries weight ! he rides a race I jtf^ 

^Tis for a thousand pound I" 

And stilly as fast as be drew near, 

*Twas wonderful to view, 
How in a trice the turnpike men 

Their gates wide open tlirew. 

«Ancl now as he went bowing down 

^ His reeking head full low, 
The bottles twain behind his back, 
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Were shalterM at a blow. 

DowQ ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteous to be seen, 
Which made his horses flanks to sinoke^ 

As they had basted been. 

But still he seemM to carry weight, 

With leathern girdle brac'd 5 
Por all might see the bottle necks 

Still dangling at his waist. / 

Thus all thirough merry Islington^ 

These gambols he did play, z 

And till he came unto«the Wash 

Of Edmonton-so, gay. 

And there he threw the Wash about^ 

On both sides of the way ; 
Just like unto a trundling mop^ 

Or a wild goose at play« 

At £dmonton, his loving wifc^ 

f^rom the balcony, spied 
Her tender husband, wond'ring much 

To see how he did ride. 

^' Stop, stop, John Gilpin t here*s the house J 

They all at once did cry ; 
The dinner waits, and we are tir'd !'^ 

Said Gilpin—" So am 1 1" 

Sut yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there j 
' For why ?— 'His owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, jsit Ware. 

^tio like an arrow swift he. Hew, 
Shot by an archer strong ; 
So did he fly—which brings me to 
The fiddle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin, out of breatli^ 

A.nd sore against his will, 
Till at his friend's Tom Callender*^;, 

His horse at last stood still. 

Tom Csftlender, surpris'd to seiS; 
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His friend in such a ttim^ 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gatCf 
And tlms accosted him : — 

'^WhatnewsT? What news? Your tidings tell 5 

Make haste and tell me all I 
Say, Why bareheaded are you come ? 

Or, Why you come at all ?" 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 

And iov'd a timely joke ; 
And thus unto Tom Callendefj 

In merry strains he spoke ; — 

^< I came because your horse would come i 

And if I well forebode, 
My liat and wig will soon be here y 

They are upon the road.'' 

Tom Callender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, 
Returned him not a single word, 

fiut to the house went in : 

Whence straight he came ?rith hat and wig, 

A wig that flow'd behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear ^ 
. Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up^ and, in his turni 

Thus show'd his ready wit— 
^* My head is twice as big as yours, 

They therefore needs must fit. 

Bullet me scrape the dirt away 

That hangs upon your face $ 
And slop and eat— for well ypu may j^ 

Be in a hungry case ! 

Said John — ^^ It is my wedding day j* 
And folks would gape and stare, ^ 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I sbv-iuld diafe at Ware I" 

So turning to his horse, he said, 

"I am ia baste to dinej 
'Twas for your pleasure you came here, 

You sh Jl go back far mine." 
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Ah ! luckless speech^ and bootless boast^ 

^For which he paid foil dear; 
For^ while he spake> a braying ass, 

Did sing most Loud and clear : 

Whereat his horse did snort, as if 

He heard a hon roair ; 
And gallop'd off with all his might/ 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig 5 \ 

He lost them sooner than at first ; 

For why ? They were too big. 

Now Gilpin's wife, when she had seen 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country, far away, 

She pnlPd out half a crown : 

And thus unto the youth she said 

That drove them to the Bell, 
" This shall be yours, when you bring back 

My husband safe and well.'' 

The youth did ride, and soon they met,; 

He tried to stop John's horSe 
By seizing fast the Sowing rern ; 

But only made things worse : 

But not performing what he meant. 

And gladly would have done, 
He thereby frighted Gilpin's horse. 

And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin— and away 

Went postboy at his beds; 
The postboy's horse right glad to miss 

The lumb'riog of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly. 
With posfboy scamp'iing in ilie rear, 

They rais'd the hue and cry* 

« Stop thief I stop thief J a highwayman !'* 
Not one of them wais mute ; 
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So they, *nd all that passed that wa^, 
Soon joined in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpikes gales ligain 

Flew open in short space ; 
The tollmen thinking; as before, 

That Gilpin rode a race : 

And so he did; and won it too $ 

For he got first to town : 
Nor stopped till where he had got up, 

He did again get down* 

Now let us sing^" Long live the king ; 

And GilpiU; long live he : 
And when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see !" 

\n.—The Creation of the Wbrld.-^MihTOH^ 
• * • * * MEANWHILE the Son 
On his great expedition now appeared, 
Girt with omnipotence, with radience crownM,. 
Of majesty divine } sapience and love, 
lannense, and all his father in him shone. 
About his chariot numberless were poured 
Cherub and seraph; potentates and thrones. 
And virtues ; wiug^d spirits and chariots winged 
From the armoury of God ; where stand of old 
Myriads* between two brazen anouotains lodged 
Against a solemn day, harnessed at hand*. 
Celestial equipage f and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them spirit liv^d, 
Attendant on their Lord ; heaven opened wide 
Her eyerduring gates, harmonious sound i 
On golden hinges moving, to let forth 
The King of Glory, in his powerful Word 
And Spirit, coming to create new worlds. 
On heavenly ground they stood, and from the shote- 
They viewed the vast immeasurable abyss. 
Outrageous as a set^ ; dark, wasteful, wild j - 
Up from the bottom turned by furious winds. 
And surging waves, as mountains to assault 
Heaven^s height, and with the centre mix thepojek. 
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Siience, ye troubt'd waves f and thou deep, peace f 
Said then the omnifiG Word, your discord end : 
Nor stayed! but on the wings of cherubim 
UpHfled, in paternal glory rode 
Far into chaos^ apd the world unborn : 
For chaos heard his voice ; him all his train 
Followed in bright procession to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 
Then stayed the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepared 
In God^s eternal store^ to circumscribe ^ 

This universe, and all created things* 
One foot he centered, and tlie other turn'd 
Round through the vast profundity obscure, 
And said thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 
This be thy just circumference, world ! 

Thus God the beaven created, thus the earth, 
Matter unformed and void \ Darkness profound 
Covered the abyss ; but on the watery cabn 
His brooding wings the spirit of God outspread, 
And vital virtue infused, and vital warmth 
Throughout the iluid mass; but downward purged 
The black, tartareous, cold, infernal dreg3, 
Adverse to life ; then founded, then conglob^d 
Like things to like, the rest to several pkice 
Disparted 5 and between, spun out the air ; 
And earth self-balanced, on her centre hung. 

VIII.— O»er/Ar<?to of the RiM Angels.-^'-lB. 
So spake the Sen, ana into terror changed 
His countenance, too severe to be beheld, 
And full of wrath bent on his enemies. 
At once the four spread out their starry wings, 
With dreadful shape contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roIHd, as with the sound 
Of torrent floods, or Of a numerous host. 
He on his impious foes, right onward drove, 
Qlooniy as night. Under his burning wheels 
The stedfast empirean shook throughout, 
All but the throne itself of God. Full soon 
Among them he arriv'd ; in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand thunders, which be sent 
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Before him, such as in tbeir souls Infixed 

Plagues. They astonished, all resistance lost. 

All courage; down their idle weapons dropped: 

O^er shields, and helms, and helmed heads he rode^ 

Of thrones, and mighty seraphim prostrate. 

That wished the mountains, now, might be again 

Thrown on them as a shelter from his ire. 

Nor less on either side, tempestuous fell 

His arrows, from the fourfold visag^d four 

Distinct with eyes, and from the living wheds 

DistinSt alike with multitude of eyes: 

One spirit in them rul'd ; and every eye 

Glared lightning, and shot forth peroicious fire 

Among th^ accursed, that withered all their strength^ 

And of their wonted vigour, left them drain^dj 

Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fallen. 

Yet half his strength be put not forth ^ but check,d 

His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant 

Not to destroy but to root them out of heaven* 

The overthrown he raised ; and as a herd 

Of goats or timorous flock together thronged 

Drove them before him thunderstruck pursued 

With terrors and witli furies to the bounds 

And chrystal wall of heaven } which dpe»ing wide 

Rolled inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 

Into the wasteful deep. The monstrous sight 

Struck them with horrour backward ; but far worse 

Urg^d them behind. Headlong themselves they threw 

Down from the verge of heaven ; eternal wrath 

Burnt after them to the bottomless pit 

IX^-^AUxander^s Feast ; or, tJu Power of Muuic^-^An Ode 
for St, CtcUia^s Day. — Drydsn. 
'TWAS at the royal feast, for Persia woa 
By Philip's warlike son. — 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sat 
On his imperial throne. 
His valient peers were placed around^ 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound ; 

So should desert in arms be crown'd. 
The lovely Thais by his side. 
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Sat like a blooming eastern bnde. 

In flower of youth and beauty^s pride^-^ 

Happy> happy, happy pair I 

None but the brave> 

None but the brave. 
None but the brave> deserve tbe Tain 
I'imotheotts placed on high^ 

Amid the tuneful choir. 

With flying fingers touched the lyret 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 

And heavenly joys im^ire^ * 

The Song began from Jove, 
Who left his bliissful seats above ; 
(Such is the power of mighty love !) 
A dragon's nery form bely^d the god j 
Sublime on radient spheres he rode, 

When he to fair dympia pressed, [world* 

And Stamped an Image of himself, a sovereign of ihe 
The listening crowd admire the lofty sound } 
A present deity, they shout around ) 
A present deity } the vaulted roofs rebound. 

With ravishM ears the monarch hears, 

Assumes the god, affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 
The praise of Bacchus, then the sweet musician sung I 
Of Bacchus, ever fair and and ever young. 

The jolly god in triumph comes I 

Sound the trumpet $ beat the drums ^ 

Flushed with a purple grace, 

He shows his honest face : 
Now give the hautboys breath — he comes I he comes t 
Baochus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain i 
Bacchus^ blessings are a treasure $ 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure : 

Rich the treasure } 

Sweet the pleasure ) 
Sweet is pleasure, after pain* 

Sooth'd with the sound, the kihg g^ew vaid ^ 
Fought all his battles o'er again ^ [s1aio« 

And thrice he routed all his foes> and thrice he slew tiitf 
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The master saw the madness rise; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And, while he heaven and earth defy'd, 
Chang'd his hand and checked his pride* 
He chose a mournful mosey 
Soft pity to infuse : 
He sung Darius, great and good^ 
By too severe a fate^ 
FalPn, falPn, fallen,. faIFo> 
Fall'n, from his high estate^ 
An^ weltering in his blood : 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By these his former bounty fed, 
On the bare earth exposM he lieS) 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast look the joyless victor sat^ 
Revolving, in his alter'd sou), 

The various turns of fate below ; 
And now and then, a sigh he stole. 
And tears began to flow. 
The mighty master smilM to see 
That love was in the next degree ; 
'Twas but a kindred sound to move $ 
For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 
Soon he sooth'd his soul to pleasureSi 
War he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honour but an empty bubble I 

Never ending^ still beginnings 
Fighting still, and still destroying. 

If the world be worth thy winning^ 
Think, O think it worth enjoying ; 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee ; 
Take the good the gods provide thee, 
The many reud the skies with loud applause^ 
So love was crown'd i but music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
GazM on the fair. 
Who caus'd his carej 
And sigbM and look'd, sigliM and looked, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and sigh'd again i 
A\ length, with love and wine at once oppress'4# 
Tie vanquishM victor— sunk upon her breast. 
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Now, strike the golden lyre again ; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder straip : 
Break his bands ofisleep asunderi 
And rouse him like a rattling peal q( thunder. 
Hark f hark ! the horrid sound 
Has rais'd up his head, 
As awak'd from the dead ; 
And, amaz'd, he stares around. 
Revenge ! revenge ! Timotheus cries- 
See the furies arise ! 
. See the snakes that they rear. 

How they hiss in their hair, 
And tlie sparkles that 6^^ from their t^es ! 
Behbld a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand I \ 
7hese are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And, unbury'd, remain 
Inglorious en the plain. 
Give the wngeance due to the valiant ^rew. 
Behold I how they toss theii' torches on high, 
^ How they point to the Persian abodes, 

And glittering temples of their hostile gods I 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy ! 
And the king seiz'4 a flambeau^ with zeal to destroy : 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his pray $ 
And, like anojlher Helen — fir'd another Troy* 

Tbas long ago, 

Ere heaving bellows learn'd to J^Iow, 
While organs yet were itiute ; 
Timotheus to his breathing flute i^ 

And sounding lyre, * ^'* 

Could swell the soal to rage^ or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine CeciNa came. 
In veo tress of the vooal frame* 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store. 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With nature's mother wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Ti%0theus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown : 
He rais'd a mortal, to the skies $ 
She 4rew an angel down. 
24 
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SECTION I. 

ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 

I. — Oft Truth and Integrity. — ^Tiliotsok. 

TRUTH and integrity have all the'advantagesof ap- 
pearancCi and many more. If the show of any thing be 
good for any thing, I am sure the reality is belter ^ for 
why does any man dissemble, or seem to b^ that which 
he is not) but because he thinks it'good to have the qualities 
be pretjBnds to ? For, to countei^eit and dissemble, is to 
put on the appearance of some real excellency. 14ow, the 
best way for a man to seem to be any thing:, is realiy to 
be what he wouid seem to be. Besides, it is oflen as 
troublesome to support the pretence of a good quality, as 
to have it; and if a man have it not, tt is most likely he 
will be discovered to want it ; and then all his tabour to 
seem to have it, is lost. There a somethitig unnatural in 
painting, which & skilful eye wilt easily discern from na- 
tive beauty and conplexton* 

.^t is hard to personate and act a part long.; for where 
Vruth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endeav- 
ouring to return, and will betray hel^elf at one time or 
other. Therefore, if any man think it conyenieot to seem 
good, let him be so indeed ; and then his goodness wiUap-^ 
pear to every one's satisfaction ; for truth is conviucingj 
and carries its own light and evidence along with it 3 and. 
will not only commend us to every mao^s conscience ; but, 
which is much more, to God, whosearcheth our hearts: 
so that, upon all accounts, sincerity is true wisdoni* Pao 

'culi^rly as to the affairs of this world, integrity hath ma- 
advantages overall the artiilctal modes of dissinoula- 
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lion and deeeit. It is cnucb the plainer and easier, mucU 
the safer and more secure way of dealing in the world ; it 
hath less of trouble and difEcultyt of entanglement and 
perplexity, of danger and hasard in it ; it is the shortest 
and nearest way to our end, carrying us thither in a 
straiglit line ; and will hold out and last longest The arts 
of deceit and cunning continually grow weaker, and less 
cflbctual and serviceable to those that practise them i 
whereas, integrity gains strength by use ; and the more 
and longer any man practiseth it the greater service it 
does him, by confirming his reputation, and encouraging 
those with whom he bath to do to repose the greatest con*^ 
fidence in him \ which is an unspeakable advantage ia 
business and the affairs of life. 

A dissembler must be always upon his guard, and watch 
himself carefuHy, that he do not contradict his own pre- 
tensions; for he acts an unnatural part, and therefore 
must put a continual force and restraint upon himself; 
whereas, he that acts sincerely, hath the easiest task ia 
the worjd \ because he follows nature, and so is put to no 
trouble and care about his words and actions ; he needs 
not invent any pretence beforehand, nor make excuses 
afterwards, for an^ thing he hath said or done. 

But insineerity is very troublesome to manage A hy- 
pocrite hath so many things to attend to, as make his life 
a very perplexed and intricate thing. A liar hath need 
of a good memory, lest be contradict at one time, what he 
said at another. But truth is alivays consistent with it« 
sel^ and needs nothing to help it out; it is always near at 
« hand, aad sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out be* 
fore we are aware ; whereas, a He is troublesome, and oae 
trick needs a great many more to make it good. 

Add to all this, thai sincerity is the most compendious 
wisdom, and an excellent instrument for the speedy dis- 
patch of business. It creates confidence in those we have 
to deal with, saves the labour of many inquiries, and brings 
things to an issue in a few words. It is like travelling ia 
a plain beaten road, which commonly bringir § man soon- 
er to his journey^s end, than by ways in which men often 
lose themselves. In a word, whatever convenience may 
be thought to be in falsehood and dissimulation, it is sdoii 
over ; ^t the inconvenience of it is perpetual, because it 
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brings a man under an everlasting jealoosy and suspicioDi 
so that he is not bdieved when he speaks the Iruthj nor 
trusted when perhaps he means honestly. Wiien a niaa 
baih once forfeited the reputation of bis integrity^ notb- 
log will then serve his torn, neither truth nor falsehood. 

Indeedy.if a man were only to deal in the world for a 
day, and should never have occasion to converse more 
with mankind, never ndore need their good opinion or 
good word, it were then no great matter (as far as respects 
the afiairs of this world) if he spent his reputation all at 
once, and ventured it at one throw. But, if he be to con- 
tinue hi the world and would have the advantage of repu- 
tation whilst he is in it, let him make use of sincerity in all 
bis words and aclions i for nothing but this will bold out 
to the end. AH other arts will' fail ; but truth and integ* 
rity will carry a man through and bear bim out to the last. 

IL — On Doing as W6 toculd be Doru ua^.— 'ATTBasuKT. 
HUMAN fhws are often so numerous as to, escape our 
memories ; so darkly, sometimes, and inconsistently wor- 
ded, as to puzzle our understandings ; and they are not 
unfrequently rendered still more obscure by the nice dis- 
tinctions and subtile reasonings of those who profess to 
clear them : so that under these several disadvantages, 
they lose much of thdr force and influence; and in some 
cases raise more disputes than, perhaps, they deterRuoe. 
But here is a law, attended with none of these inconven- 
iences; the grossest minds can scarce misapprehend it ; 
the weakest memories are capable of retaining it; no per- 
plexing comment can easily cloud it? the authority of no . 
man's gloss upon earth can (if we are but sincei^e) sway 
us to make a wrong constraction of it. What is said of all 
the gospol precepts by the evangelical prophet, is more 
eminently true of this : ^^It is an high way ; and the way« 
faring man, though a fool, shall not err th^^n." 

It is not enough that a rule, which is t<^.e of general 
use, is suited to all capacities, so that wherever it is rep- 
resented to the mind, it is presently agreed to; it must 
also be apt to ofibr itself to our thoughts, and lie ready 
for present use, upon all exigencies and occasions. And 
such, remarkably such, is that which our Lord here re- 
'^ommends to us. We can scarce be so far ^surprised by 
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any immediate necessity of actings as not to have ttine for 
a short recourse to it, room for a sudden glance as it 
were upon it, in our minds; where it rests and sparkles 
always, like the Urim and Thummim, on the breast of 
Aaron. There is no oeeasion for us to go in search of i| 
to the oracles of law, dead cnt living ; to the code or pand** 
ects^ to the volumes of divines or moralists^ We need 
look no farther than ourselves for it ; for (to use the ap-- 
posite expression ofJVioses)'' This commandment which f 
command thee this day is not hidden from thee, neither 
is It far off. It is not in heaven, that thou shouldst sa}'^ 
Who shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto us,, 
that we may hear it, and do it ? Neither is it beyond the 
sea, that thou shouldi^t say. Who shall go over the sea for 
us, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it and do it ^ 
But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mou;th, and' 
in thy heart, Ihat thou mayest do it ?^^ 

It is moreover, a precept particularly fitted for practice,, 
as it involves in tlie very notion of it a motive stirring us; 
uptO'do what it enjoins* Other moral maxims propose 
Baked truths to the understandings, whkb operate often* 
but faintly and slowly, on the will scud passions, the two^ 
active princlplei^ of the mind of man ; but it is the pecul- 
iar character of this, that it addresseth^ itself equally to> 
all these powers f imparts. both light and heat, to us; and 
at the same time that it informs us certainly and clearly 
what we are to do, excites us also> in the most tender asdl 
moving manner, to. the performance of it; We can often 
^ see our neighbor's misfortune without a sensible degree oC 
* eoncem ; which yet we cannot forbear expressing,, whea 
we have once made his condition our own, and' determine 
ed the measure of our obligation towards him, by what wa* 
onrselVes should, in such a case, expect from hi^} our 
duty grows immediately our interest aiid pleasure, by 
means of this powerful principle^; Che seat of which is, ia 
truth, not more* in- the braia than in the heart of man ; i|. 
appeals to our very senses ; and exerts its secret force im 
so prevailing a way, that it is even felt^ as well as under<^ 
stood by us. 

The last recommendation of this rule I shall mention is 
its vast and comprehensive influence, for it .extenJa> €a» 

24* 
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all ranks and conditions pf men, and to all kinds trac- 
tion and intercourse between Uiem ; to mattelrs of cbari- 
tyi generosity and civility, as well as justice ; to negative 
DO less tbao positive duties. The ruler and the ni2^ are 
alike subject to it : public commuaities can no more ex- 
empt themselves from its obligation than private persons : 
'<AU persons must fall down before it, all nations must do 
it service." And, with respect to this extent of it^itis 
tiiat our blessed Lord pronounces it in the text to be, 
^'tlie taw and the prophets.'^ His meaning is, that what* 
ever rules of the second table are delivered in the law of 
Moses, or in the larger comments and explanations of 
that law made by the other writers of the Old Testament 
(here and elsewhere styled the Prophets) they are all 
virtually comprised in this one short significant saying, 
^< Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them.'' 

Ill— -0» BenevoUnce and Chariiy — ^Ssbd« 
FORM as amiable sentiments as you can, of nations, 
communities of men, and^ndividuals. If they are true, 
you do them only justice ; if false, though your opinion 
does not alter their irature and make them lovely, you 
yourself are more lovely for entertaining such setitiments. 
When you fed the bright warmth of a temper thoroughly 
good in your own breast, you will see something good in 
every one about you. It is a mark of littleness of spirit 
to confine yourself to some minute pariof a man's char- 
acter ; a man of generous, open, extended views, will 
grasp the whole of it ; without whieh he cannot pass a 
right judgement on any part. He will not arraign a 
man's general conduct tor two or threeparticular actions 
as knowing that man is a changeable creatui^e, and will 
not cease to be so| till he is united to that Beings who is 
*^ the same yesterday, today and forever.'^ He strives to 
outdo his friends in good offices, and overcome^ his ene- 
mies by thetn. He tbiaks he then receives the greatest 
injury, when he returns and revenges one;, for then he 
is ** overcome of evil." Is the persqn young who has in- 
jured him ? He will reflect, that inexperience of the world 
and a warmth of constitution, inay betray his unpractis- 
-nrs into several inadverteacies^which a wore ad- 
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vanced^age, his own good sense, and the advice of a ju- 
dicious friend, will correct and rectify. Is he old? The 
in^rmities of age and want of health may have set an 
edge upon his spirits, and made him ^^speak unadvisedly 
with his lips.'^ is he weak and ignorant? He considers 
that it is a duty incumbent upon the wise Jo bear with 
those thAt are not so: <^¥ou suffer fools gladly/' says St. 
Paul, ''seeing you yourselves are wise." In short, he 
judges of himself, as far as he can, with the strict rigor 
of justice; but of others with the softenings of human- 
ity. 

From charitable and benevolent thoughts, the transi- 
tion is unavoidable to charitable actions. For wherever 
there is an inexhaustable fund of goodness at the heart, 
it will under all the disadvantages of circumstances, ex- 
ert itself in acts of substantial kindness. He that is sub- 
stantially good, will be doing good. The man that has a 
hearty determinate will to be charitable, will seldom pat 
men off with the mere will (or the .deed. JE!or a sincere 
desire to do good, implies some uneasiness till the thing 
be done; and uneasiness sets ttie mind at work, and puts 
it upon the stretch to find out a thousand ways and means 
of obliging, which will ever escape the unconcerned, the 
indiflferent, and the unfeeling.. , 

The roost proper objects of your bounty are the neces. 
sitous. Give the same siim of money, which you bestow 
GO a person in tolerable circumstances, to one in extreme* 
poverty ^ and observe what a wide disproportion of hap- 
piness is produced. la the latter case, it is like giving a 
cordial to a fainting person ; in the former, it is hke giv- 
ing wine to him ^iio has already quenched his thirst. 
"'Mercy is seasonable in time of affliction, like clouds of' 
rain in time of drought.'^ 

And among the variety of necessitous objects^ none^ 
have a better title to our compassion, than those, who, a& 
ter having tastedr the sweets of plenty,, are, by some un-% 
deserved calamity, obliged, without some charitable re- 
lief, to drag out the remainder of life in misery and woe y 
who little thought they should ask their daily bread of any 
hulofGod; who, after a life led in affluence, '^cannot 
dig, and are ashamed to beg." And they are to be re- 
lieved in suck an endearing manner, with i^cb a beauts 
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of hoUnesS) that at the same time that th^r wants are sup- 
pliedy their confusiou of face may be prevented. 

There is not an instance of this kind in history so af- 
fecting as that beautiful one of Boaz to Ruth. He knew 
her family; and ho^ she was reduced to the lowest ebt>; 
when, therefore, she begged leave to glean in his fields, he 
ordered his reapers to let fall several handfuls^ with a 
seeming carelessnesSi but really with a set design ^ thai she 
might gather them up without being ashamed. — Thus did 
he form an artful scheme, that he might give without the 
vanity and ostentation of giving; and she receive, wUh« 
out the shame and confusion of^ making acknowledg- 
ments. Take the history in the words of scripture, as it 
is recorded in the book of Ruth. ^And when she was 
risen up to glea% Boaz commanded h\$ young men^ say- 
ing, let her glean even among the sheaves, and rebuke her 
not; and let fall also some of the handfols on purpose, 
and leave them that she may glean themi and reproach 
her not.*' This was not only doing a good actioa^. it was 
doing it likewise with a good grace, 

It is not enough we do no harm^ that we be negatively 
good i we must do good, positive good, if we would <^en^ 
ter into \i(e.^ Whea it would liave been as good for the 
world if such a man had never lived y K would perhaps 
have been better for him^if '^he had never been foorn.'^ 

A scanty fortune may limit your beneficene,. and con- 
fine it chiefly to the circle of your domestics, relations 
and neighbours^ but let your benevolence exiend as far 
as thought can travel, to the utmost bounds of the world y 
just as it may be only ia your power to beatitify the spot 
of ground that lies near and close to you ; but you could 
wisn that as far as your ey^ can reach, the wliole prospect 
before you were cheerful, every thing disf^reeable were- 
cemoved^ and every thing beautiful made more so» 

IV.— Oi iBTfl^jpitzes^.— Stsarns. 
THE great pursuit of man is after bapfHness^t ts 
the first and strongest desire of his nature ^-^in every 
stage of his life he searches for it as for hid treasure;, 
courts it under a thousand different shapes^ and, though, 
perpetually disappointed— still persists— runs after and 
•es for it afresh— asks every passenger whocomcis^^in^ 
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Jiis way, " Who will show him any good ;" — who will as- 
sist him \n the attainment of it or direct him to the dis« 
covery of this great end of all his wishes ? 

He Is told by one, to search for it among the more gay 
and youthful pleasures of life 5 in scenes of mirth and 
sprightliness, whepre happiness ever presides, and is ever 
to be known by the joy and laughter which he will see al 
once painted in her looks. 

A second, with a graver aspect, points out to him the 
costly dwellings which pride and extravagance have erect- 
ed ; tells the inquirer that the object he is in search ofin- 
habits there; that happiness lives only in company with 
the great, in the- midst of much pomp and outward state. 
That be will easily find her out by the coat' of many col- 
ours she has on, and the great luxury and expehse of e* 
quipage and furniture with which she always sits surrounds 
ed. 

The miser wonders how any one would mislead and 
iirilfuliy put tiim upon so wrong a^ scent — convinces him 
that happiness and extravagance never inhabited under 
the same roof ; — that, if he would not be disappointed in 
his search, he must look into the plain and thrifty dwell- 
ing of the prudent ixian, who knows and understands the 
worth of money, and cautiously lays it up against an evil 
hour. That it is not the prostitution of wealth upon the 
passions, or the parting with it at all that constitutes hap- 
piness — but that it is the keeping it together, and the Aav- 
mg and holding it fast to him and his heirs forever, which 
are the chief attributes that form this great idol of humaa 
worship, to which so much incense is o&red up every day* 

The epicure, though he easily rectifies so gross a mis- 
take, yet, at the same time, he plunges him, if possible, in- 
to a greater ; for hearing the object of his pursuit to foe 
happiness, and knowing of no other happiness than what is 
seated immediately in hts senses — he sends the inquirer 
there ; tells him it is in vain to search elsewhere for it, 
than where nature herself has placed it-*-in the indulgence 
and gratification of the appetites, «4iich are given us for 
that end : and in a word — if he will^not take his opinion 
in the matter«^he may trust the word of a much wiser man, 
who has assared us — that theie is nothing better in this 
world, than that a man should eat and drink, and rejoice 
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in hisi worksi and meke his soul enjay good ia his labor— 
for that is his portion. 

To rescue bim from this brutal experiiaient-— ambhioa 
lakes bin by the haod and carries him into the wOrU— 
Shows him all the kingdoms of the earth, and the glory of 
them-— points out the many ways of advancing his for- 
tunei and raising himself to honor-^lays before his eyes 
all the charms and bewitching temptations of power, and 
asks if there be any happiness in this world like that of 
being carressed, courted, flattered^ and followed. 

To close all I the philosopher meets him bustling in tbe 
full career of thi$ pursuit— *stops him — tells him, if iie is 
in search of happiness, be has gone far out of his way.:-- 
That this deity has long been banished from noise and' ta- 
molts, where thete was no rest found for her, and was fled 
into solitude, for from all commerce of the world; atid> is« 
word, if he would find her^ lie must leave this hiisy and 
ihtriguing scene, and go back to that peaceYulioeae of re« 
tirement and books, from which he first set out. 

In this circle, too often does a man run, tries all esper- 
iments, and generally siti down wearied and dissatisfied 
with them all at last— in uttdr despair of ever accom* 
plishiag what he wants— not knowing what to trust to af- 
ter so many disappointments— or where to lay the fault, 
whether in the incapacity of his own nature, or the insuf- 
* ficiency of the enjoyments themselves. 

In this uncertain and perplexed state— without knowl- 
ed|;e which way turn, or where to betake ourselves for 
reuige-^o often abused and deceived by the many who 
pretend thus to show us any good — Lord I says the 
Psalmist, lift up tlie light of thy countenance upon us. 
Send us some rays of thy grace and heavenly wisdom, in 
this benighted seifrch after happiness, to direct us safely 
to it. O God ! let us not wander forever without a guide, 
in this dark region, in endless pursuit of our . mistaken 
good I but enlighten-our eyes that we sleep not id death 
—open to them the comforts of thy holy word and reli- 
gion — lift up the light of thy countenance upon us— and 
make us know the joy and satisfactiVa of living in the 
true faith and fear of Thee, whicii only can carry us to 
this haven of rese, where we would be— that, sure ha- 
ven where true joys are to be found, which wiU at 
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length ftotnonly anriiiver ffit <Mir expectatmcs— 4)iit satisFy 
the mosi tmtoun^J^ of^or wishvs^farever an^ ever. 

There IS har^dljf any subject niaie exhaust^^ er whicb^ 
at one time or othei*, has afforded more matter for argu* 
tnentaiid ^c^mation^ than this one, of ^he insufficieiacy 
lof <>ur enjoy ini!|its« dc^reS a reformed, sensnaiist^ f? om 
Solomoft dovfn to our evn dajs, wlio hae not, in sovdo fits 
. of refientance or dmppofnti^ent, uttered some sharp re~ 
Hection u|K>n the emptiness of human pleasure, and of the 
vanity of vanities which discovers itself in all the pursuits 
^f Bitrtal man. But the miscWd^has been, that, though 
so many good tilings have been sai/}, they have genet-ally 
fa^ 4W fate to he considered, either a^the overfio wings of 
disgust from sated appetites, which cbuM no longer rciish 
the pleasures of life^ or as the declamatory opinions of 
recluse and splenetic men who had never tasted tbem at 
all,'atid conseqaently were thought no judges of the mat* 
ten So that it is no great wonder, if the gfeatest part of 
such re!iections however just in themselves, and fovnded 
on truth and a knowledge of the world, are fi)un4 to have 
little impression where the imagination was already heat- 
ed ^ith great escpectations of future happiness; and thattlK^ 
best lectures that have been read upon the vanity of the 
world, so seldom stifp a man m the pursuit of the objects 
of his desire, or give hi n) half the conviction that the 
possession of it will, and what the experience of his own 
life, or a careful observation upon the life of others, does 
at length generally confirm to us all. 

1 would not be uaderstood as if I were denying the 
yealtty of pleasures, or disputing the being of th^m, any 
move than any one would the reality of pain ; yet 1 must 
observe, that ihere is a plain dfi^inctiopg0 be made be* 
twhct pleasure and happniess. For though there Can be 
no liappiness without pleasure — yet the severse of the 
proposition will not hold true* We aice so made, tfaart 
from the comraoo /gratifications of eur appetites,' and the 
tmpresaions of a thousand objects, we snatch the one lite 
a transient gleam, without being sofiered to taste the oth- 
er, and enjoy the perpetual sunshine aod lair weatherj 
which constaatly attend it. This, I contend, is only to 
be found in religion^n the (eonsciousness of virtue — -and 
the sure and certain hopes of « better Ufej which bci^btena 
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all our pro8pec(S| and leaves no room to dread disap- 
pointmeots — because the expectation of ft is built apoo a 
rocky whose foundations are as deep as those of heaven or 
bell. 

And though in our pilgriofiage through thi« world — some 
of us may be so fortunate as* to noeet «i4th some clear 
fountains by the way, that may cool for a few moments 
the heat of this great (hirst of happiness— -yet our Savior, 
who icnew the world, though he enjoyed but Uttle of 
it, tells us, that whosoever drinketh of this water will 
thirst again ; and we all fiad bv experience it is so, and 
by -reason that it always must be so. 

I conclude with a short observation upon Soloaaoa's ev- 
idence in this case. 

Never did the busy brain of a lean' and hectib chymist 
search for tlie philosopher's stone, with more pains and 
ardour than this great man did after happiness. He was 
one of the wisest inquirers into nature — had tried al! her 
powers and capacities f and after a thousand Tain ispecu- 
lations and idle experiments, be affirmed at leiigth H Jay 
hid in no one thing he had tried ; like the cbymist'3 pro- 
jectit»n6, all had ended in smoke, or, what was worse, in 
vanity and vexation of spirit The conclusion of the whole 
matter was this — that he advises ev^ry roan who would 
be happy, to fear Ood and keep his commandmenta. 

V. — On the Death </ CArts^-^Bi. aib. 

THE redemption of man is one of the most glorioi& 
works of the Almighty* If the hour of the creation of the 
world w&s great and illustrious ; that hour, when^ from 
the dark and formless mass, this fair system of nature a- 
cross at the Divpe command ; when '^ the moriiing stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy ^^ — 
no less illustrious is the hour of thel restoration of the 
world ; the hour when» from condemnation and misery, it 
emerged into happiness and peace. With less external 
majest}^ it was attended, but is, on that accodntj^ the more 
wondeiiul, that, under an appearance so simple, such 
great events were covered. 

In the hour of Christ's death^ the long series of prophe- 
cies, visions, types and figures, was accomplished. This 

- ^he centre in which they all met; this, the point to- 
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Awards ^hich ibey had tended and verged, throughout the 
i^ourse of so many generations. Tou behold the Law and 
the Proptiets standing, if wi@ may so speak, at the foot of 
the cross, and doing homage. You behold Moses and 
Aharon bearing the ark of the covenant : David and Elijah 
presenting the oracle of testimony. You behold all the 
priests and sacrifices, all the rites and ordinances, all the 
types and symbols, assembled together to receive tlieir 
consaaimation. Without tlie death of Christ, the wor- 
ship and ceremonies of the law. would have remained a 
pompoUs but unmeaning jtisiitution. In the hoar when 
he was crucified, " the book with the seven seals'' was 
opened* Every rite" assumed its significancy $ every 
prediction met its ev^nt ; every symbol displayed its cor- 
respondencek / 

This was the hour of the abolition of the Law, and the 
introduction of ihe <Sk)$pel ; the hour of terminating the 
old, and of beginning the new dispensation of rehgious 
knowledge and worship throughout the earth. Viewed in 
this light, it forms the most august era which is to be 
found in the history of mankind. When Christ was suf^ 
fering, on the cross, we are informed by one of the Evan- 
gelists, that he said, "I thirst;" and that they filled a 
sponge with vinegar, and put it to his mouth. " After he 
had tasted the vinegar^ kno^ving that all things were now 
accomplished, and the scripture fulfilled, he said. It is fin- 
ishfed," that is. This offered draught of vinegar was 
the last circumstance, predicted by an ancient prophet^ 
that remained to be fulfilled. The vfsi6>i and the 
prophecy are now sealed ; the Mosaic dispensation is 
closed. " And he bowed his head and gave up the 
ghost." — Significantly was the veil of the temple tiStit 
in this hour ; for the glory tlien departed from between 
the cberubims. The legal high priest delivered up his 
XJrim and Thummim, his breastplate, his robes, and his 
incense 5 and Christ stood forth as the great High Priest 
of all succeeding generations. By that one sacrifice which 
he now ofierfed, he abolished sacrifices forever. Altars on 
which the fire had blazed for ages, were now to smoke no 
more. Victims were no more to bleed. " Not with the 
blood of bulls and goats, but with his own blood>he now 

25 
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entered into the holy placei there to appear iu the presence 
of God for us." 

This was the hour of association and union to all the 
worshippers of God. When Christ said, '^It Is finLshed,'' 
lie threw down the wall or partition^ which had so long di- 
^Jded (lie Gentile from the Jew. He gathered into one, 
alt the faithful, out of every kindred and people. He pro- 
clahned the hour to be come, when the knowledge of the 
true God should be no longer confined to one natioii, nor 
lits worship to one temple ', but over all the earth, (be 
worshippers of the Father should *• serve him in spirit 
and in truth." From that hour, they who dwelt in the 
** uttermost ends of the earth, strangers to the covenant of 

{promise,** began to be ** brought nigh.'' In that hour, the 
ight of the gospel dawned from afar onthe British Islands. 
This was the hour of Christ's triumph over all the pow- 
ers of darkness; the hour in which he overthrew domin- 
ions and thrbnes, " led captivity captive^ and gave gifts 
unto men." The contest which the kingdom of darkaess 
had long maintained against the kingdom of light, was 
now brought to its crisis. The period was come, when 
^' the seed of the woman should bruise Uie head of the 
serpent." For many ^ges the most gross supers Htioli bad 
filled the earth. " The glory of the incorruptible God, 
was," every where, except in the land of Judea, "chang- 
ed into images made like to corruptible man, and to birds, 
end beasts, and creeping tliings«" The world, which the 
Almighty created for himself, seemed to have become a 
temple of idols. Even to vices an^ passions, altars were 
raised ; and what was entitled religion, was, in effect, a 
discipline of impurity. In the midst of this universal 
darkness, Satan had erected his throne; and the learned 
and polished, as well as the savage nations, bQwed down 
before him. But at the hour when Christ appeared on the 
cross the signal of his defeat was given. His kingdom sud- 
denly departed from him; the reign of idolatry passed away; 
he was " beheld to fall like lightning from lieaven." In 
that hour, the foundation of every Pagan temple shook; 
the statue of every false god tottered on its base ; the 
priest fled from his falling shrine ; and the heathen ora- 
cles became dumb forever. 

Death also, the last foe to man, was the vjciim of this 
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hour. The formidable appearance of the spectre remain- 
ed, but his dart was taken away ^ for, in the hour whea 
Christ expiated guilt, he disarmed dearth, by securing the 
resurrection of the just. When he said to his penitent 
Tel low-sufferer. " Today thou shalt be with me in |)aradise,'* 
lie announced to aU his followers, the certainty of heavenly 
bliss. He declared '' the cherubims" to be dismissed, and 
the *^ flaming sword" to be sheathed, «hich liad been ap- 
pointed at the fall, *•' to keep from man the way of the 
tree of life." Faint, before this period, had been the 
hope, indistinct the prospect, which even good men enjoy- 
ed of the heavenly kingdom. " Life and immortality were 
now brought to light.** From the hill of Calvary, the first 
clear and certain view was given to the world, of the ever- 
lasting mansions. Since that hour, they have been theper-^ 
petual eonsolation of believers in Christ. Under trouble^ 
they sooth their minds ; amidst temptations, tliey support 
tlieir virtue; and, in their dying moments, enable them to 
say, *' O death ! Where i*thy sting ? O grave ! Where is 
fhy victory?'' 
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ELOQUENCE OF THE SENATE. 

L-^Speech of the Earl of Chesterfield, in tlie House of Lifrds, 
Fibiwxry 22^ 1740^ on the Pension BUL 

Mt Lord3, 

IT is now so late, and so much has been said in fa- 
vour of the motion for the second reading of the Pensioa 
Bill, by Lords much abler than I am, that I shall deiaia 
you but a very short while with what I have to say upon 
the subject ft has been said, by a noble Duke, that this 
bill can be looked on only as a bill for preventing a griev- 
ance that is foreseen, and not as a bill for remedying a 
grievance that is already felt j because it is not asserted, 
nor so much as insinuated, in the preamble of the bill, that 
any corrupt p/aclices are now made use of, for gainiugaa 
undue influence over the other House. My Lords, this 
was the very reason for bringing in the bill. Th«y could 
not assert, that any such practices are now made use of, 
without a proof; and the means for coming at this proof 
is what they want, and what they propose to get by tkis 
bill. They suspect there are such practices, but they can- 
not prove it. The crime is of such a secret nature, that 
it can very seldom be proved by witnesses ; and therefore 
they want to put it to the trial, at least, of being prov- 
ed by the oath of one of the parties ; which is a method 
often taken, in cases that can admit of no other proof. 
This is, therefore, no argument of the grievance not being 
felt ; for a man may, very sensibly, feel a grievance, and 
yet may not be able to prove it. 

That there is a suspicion of some such practices being 
now made use of, or that they will soon be made use of, 
the many remonstrances from all parts of the united king- 
doms are a siitiiicient proof. That this suspicion has crept 
into the other House, their having so frequently sent up 
this bill, is a manifest demonstration, and a< strong argu- 
ment for its being necessary to have some such bill pas^ 
into a law. The other House must be allowed to be bet- 
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ter judges of what passes, or must pa$s, within* their owa 
walTs; than we can pretend to be. it is evident, they sus-^ 
pect that corrupt practices have been, or soon may t)e> 
made use of, for gaining an undue influence ov€f soifle of 
their measures ; and they have calculated thi^hiil for cur- 
ing the evil, if it is felt, for preventing itj,>f ft is only fore- 
'seen. Ttiat any such practices have Jbten actually made 
use of, or are now made use of, is what I shall not pretend 
to affirm; but I am sure I shall not affirm tlie contrary. 
If any such are made useof^ I wjil, with conhdence, vindi- 
cate his Majesty. I aaa sure he knows nothing of them. 
I am sure he will disdain (o suffer them ; but I cannot pass 
such a compliment upon hisiniuisters, npr upon any set 
of ministers that ever was, or ever will be^ in this nation ;. 
and therefore, 1 think I cannot more faithfully^ more ef. 
fectually, serve his present Majesty, as well as hissuccess- 
oYSy than by potting it out of the power of ministers to^ 
gain any corrupt influence over either House ofParliament^ 
:$uch an attempt may be necessary for the security of the 
minister $ but never can be necessary for, must always be 
inconsistent with, the security of his master ; and tlie more 
necessary it is for the minister's security, the more incon- 
sistent it will always be with the king's^ and the more dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the nation. 

To pretend, my Lords, that this bill diminishes, or any 
way encroaches upon the prerogative, is something very 
strange* What prerogative, my Lords ? Has the crown a 
prerogative to bribe, to infringe the law, by sending its^ 
pensioners Into the other House ? To say so, is destroy- 
ing the credit, the authority of the crown, under the pre- 
tence of supporting its prerogative. If his Majesty knew 
Ihat any man received a pension from him, or any thing 
like a pension, and yet kept his seat in the other house, 
he would himself declare it, or withdraw his pension, be* 
cause he knows it isagaiiist the law. This bill, therefore^ 
no way diminishes or encroaches upon the prerogative of 
the crown, whiph can never be exercised but for the pub- 
lie good. It diminishes only the prerogative usurped by 
ministers, which is never exercised but for its destruction. 
The crown may still reward merit in the proper way, that 
is, openly. The bill is intended, and can operate only 
9gaiii£t clandestine rewards^ or gratttitie3 given by misusr 
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ters. These are scandalous^ and never were, nor will be, 
given but for scandalous services. 

Ii is very remarkable, my Lords, it is even diverting, to 
see such a squeamishness about perjury upon iliis occa- 
sion, amongst those, who, upon other OQcasions, have in> 
vented and enacted multitudes of oaths, to be taken by 
men, who are under great temptations, from their private 
interests, to be guilty of perjury. Is not this the case of 
almost every (^ath that relates to the collection of the pub- 
lic revenue, or to tiie exercise of any office? Is not this 
perjury one of the chief objectiong made by the Dissen- 
ters against the Test and Corporation Act? And shall 
we show a less concern for the preservation of oar con- 
stitution than for the preservation of our church ? The 
reverend bench should be cautious of making use of this 
argument; for, if they will not allow^ us an oath for the 
preservation of tlie former, it will induce many people to 
think, the^ ought not to be allowed an oath for the preser- 
vation of the latter. 

By this time, I hope, my Lords, all the inconveniences 
pretended to arise from this' bill, have vanished ; and 
therefore, I shall consider some of the arguments brought 
to show that it is not necessary. Here I must observe, 
that most of the arguments made use of for this purpose, 
are equally strong for a repeal of the laws we have al- 
ready in being against admitting pensioners to sit and 
vote in the other House. If it be impossible to suppose, 
that a gentleman of great estate and ancient family, can, 
by a pension, be influenced to do what he ought not to do; 
and if we must suppose, that none but such gentlensen can 
ever get iuto the other House, I am sure the laws for pre- 
venting pensioners from having seats in that House are 
quite unnecessary, and ought to be repealed. Therefore, 
if these arguments prevail with your lordshfps to put a 
negative upon the present question, «1 shallnexpect to see 
that negative followed by a motion for the repeal of those 
laws.; nay, in a few sessions, I shall expqpt to see a bill 
brought in, for preventing any man's being a member of 
the other House, but such as have some placie or pension 
under the crown. As an argument fur such a bill, it 
might be said, that his Majestv's most faithful subjects 
ought irQ b^ chosen Members of i^arliameut, and th^^t those 
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gentlemen will always be most faithful to the King^ that 
receive the King's moneyt I shall grant, my Lords, that 
such getitlemen will be always the most faithftil, and the 
most obedient to the minister ; but for this very reason I 
should be for excluding them from Parliament. The 
King's r^al interest, however much he may be made by 
his ministers to mistake it, must always be the same with 
the people's; but the minister's interest is generally dis- 
tinct from, and often contrary to both : therefore, I shall 
always be for excluding, a§^ much as possible^ from Par- 
liament^ every man who is uiHler the least iuducement to 
prefer the interest of the minister, to that of both king 
and people ; and this I take to be the case of every gen- 
tleman, let his estate and family be what they will, that 
holds a.pension .at t4ie will of the minister. 

Those who say, they depend so much upon the honour, 
integrity and impartiality of men of family and fortune^ 
seem to think our constitution can never be dissolved, as 
long. as we have a shadow of a Parhament. My opinion 
my lords, is so very different, that if ever our constitution 
be dissolved, if ever an absolute monarciiy be established 
in this kingkom, I am convinced it will be under that shad- 
ow. Our constitution consists in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment bfeinga check upon llie crown, as well as upon one 
another. If that check should ever be removea, if the 
crown should, by corrupi menns, by places, pensions and 
bribes, get the absolute direction of our two Houses of 
Parliament^ our constitution will from that moment be 
destroyed. There wp^Jd be no occasion for the ciowff to 
proceed any farther. It would be ridiculous to lay aside 
the forms of Parlis^ment ; for, under that shadow, our 
king would be more absolute, and might govern more ab- 
solutely, thah he could do without it* A gentleman of 
family and fortune, would not, perhaps, for the sake of a 
pension, agree to lay aside the forms of govehiment; be- 
cause, by his Venal service there, "he earns his infatnous 
pension, and could not expect the continuence of it, if 
those forms were laid dside; but a gentleman of farnily 
and fortune may, for the sake of a pension, whilst he is in 
Farliainent, approve of the most, blundering measures^ 
consent to the most excessive and useless grants, enaet 
the most oppressive laws, pass the most villanous ac* 
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eouatSy acquit the most heoious criminals^ and condemn 
the most innocent persanSi at the desire of (hat minister 
who pays him hts pension. And if a aiajotiiy of such 
House of Parliament consisted of such men, woold it not 
be ridiculous in us to ialk of our constitution, or to say we 
had any Hberty left.— This uoisfortune, this terrible con- 
dition we may be reduced to by corruption ; as brave, as 
free people as we ; the Romans, were reduced to it by the 
same means ; and to prevent such a horrid catastrophe, is 
the design' of this bill. 

U people would at all think, if they wouM consider the 
consequences of corruption, there would be no occasion, 
my LordSf for making laws against it. It would appear so 
horrible, that no man would allow it to approach him.— 
The corrupted ought to consider, that^ they do not sell 
their vote, or their country only ; these*^ perhaps, they 
may disregard 3 but they sell likewise themselves ; tliey 
become the bond slaves of the corrupter, who corrupts 
them, not for their sakes> but for his own. No man evec 
corrupted another, for the sake of doing him a service^ 
And therefore, if people would but consider, they would 
always reject the oiler witli disdain. But this is not to be 
expected. Tlie histories of all countries, the history even 
of our own country, sliows it is not to be depended on^-^ 
The proffered bribe, people think, will satisfy the imme- 
diate craving of some infamous appetite ^ and this makes 
them swallow the alluring bait, though the Uberties of tiieir 
country, the happiness of their postei*ity, and even their 
own liberty, evidently depend upon their refusing it.— 
This makes it necessary, in eyery free state, to contrive if 
possible, eflectual laws againsi corruption^ and as the 
laws we now, have for excluding pensioners from the otJK 
er house, are allowed to be ineffeciual, we ought to make 
a trial, at least, of the remedy now proposed ; for, though 
it should prove inefBfCtual, it will be attended with this 
advantage, that it will put us upon contriving some 
otlier remedy that may be effectual ; and the sooner such 
n remedy is contrived and applied, the less danger we 
shall be exposed to of falling into that fatal distemper, 
from which no free state, where it has once become gen* 
eral, has ever yet. recovered.. 
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II. — Lord Mansfield^s Speech in the House of Lords, 1770,. 
on the Bill for the Jurther preventing the Delays of Jus^ 
tice, hy reason of Privilege of Farliainent. 
My Lords, 

WHEN I consider the importance of ihis bill to your 
Lordships,,.! am not surprised it has taken up so mucti of 
your consideration. It is a bili^ indeed, of no commoa 
magnitude;; it is no less than fo take away from two 
thirds of the legislative body of this great kingdoni, cer- 
tain privileges and immunities,, of which they have long 
been possessed. Perhaps there^s no situation the fiuman 
mind can be placed in, that is so difficult and so trying, 
as when it is made a judge ii> its own cause. There is 
something implanted in the breast of man, so attached to- 
self, so tenacious* of privileges once obtained, that, io such 
a situation, either to discus^ with impartiality or decide 
with justice, has ever been held as the summit of all hu<* 
man virtue. The bill now in question, puts your Lord- 
ships in this very predicament ; and I doubt not but the 
wisdom of your decision will convince the world, that 
where selfinterest and justice are in opposite scales^ the 
latter will ever preponderate with your Lordships. 

Privileges have been granted to iegislators, in all ages 
and in all countries. The practice is founded in wisdom ; 
and indeed, it is peculiarly essential to the constitution of 
this country, that the members of both Houses should be 
free in their persons, in cases of civil suits ; for there 
may come a time, when the, safety and welfare of this 
whole empire, may depend upon their attendance in 
Parliament. God forbid that I should advise any meas- 
ure that would in future endanger Xh» state — but the bill 
before your Lordships, has, I am confident, no such ten- 
dency 5 for it expressly secures the perisons off members 
of either House, in ail civil suits. This beius' the case, I 
confess, when I see many noble Lords, for^hose judg- 
ment I have a very great respect, standing up to oppose 
a bill, which is calculated merely to facilitate the recove- 
ry of just and legal debts, I am astonished and amazed. 
They, I doubt not, oppose the bill upon public principles, 
i would not wish to insinuate, thatvprivate interest had 
the least weight in their determination* 

This bill has been frequently proposed, and as frequent- 
ly miscarried i but it was always lost hi the Lower House. 
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Little did I think, when H had passed the Commons^ that it 
possibly could have met with such opposition here. Shall 
it be said that you, my Lords, the grand council of the na- 
tion, titehigRest judicial and legislative body of the realm, 
endeavour to evade, by privilege, those very laws which you 
enforce on your fellow subjects ? Forbid it, justice I — I am 
sure were the noble Lords as well acqutiinled 4i5- I am, 
with but half the difficultly and delays occasioned in the 
courts of justice, under pretence of privilege, they would 
not, nay, tliey could not, oppose this bill. 

I have waited with patience, to hear what arguments 
might be urged against the bill, but I have waited in vain; 
the truth is, there is no argument that can weigh against 
it. The justice and expedienc}^ of the bill are such as 
render it seifevident. It is a proposition of th^it nature, 
that can neither be weakened by argument^ nor entangled 
with sophistA'y. Much, indeed, has been said by some 
noble Lords, on the wisdom of our ancestors* and how 
differently they thought from us. They not only decreed, 
that privilege should prevent ail civil suits from proceed- 
ing, during the silting of Parliament, but likewise granted 
protection to the very servants of members* I shall say 
nothing on the wisdom of our ancestors : it mighty per- 
haps appear invidious ; that is not necessary in the pre- 
sent case. I shall only say, that the noble Lords wlio 
flatter themselves with the weight of that reflection, should 
remember, that as circumstances alter, things themselves 
should alter. Formerly, it was not so fashionable, either 
for masters or servants to run in debt, as it is at present. 
Formerly, we were not that great commercial nation we 
are at present ; nor,* fgrmeily, were merchants and man- 
ufacturers members of Parliament, as at present. The 
case now is very different ; both merchants and manufac- 
turers are, with great propriety, elected members of the 
Lower House. Commerce having thus got into the legis- 
lative body of the kingdom, privilege must be done away. 
We all know that the very soul and essence of trade, are 
regular payments ; and sad experience teaches us that there 
are men, who will not make their regular payments, with- 
out the compulsive power of the laws.— The law then, 
ought to be equally open to all ; any exemption of par- 
ticular men, or particular ranks of men, i^, in a free and 
commercial country, a solecism of the grossest natarci 
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But I wilt not trouble your Lordships vvith arguments 
or that which is sufficiently evident without any. I shall 
)nly say a few words to some noble Lords, who foresee 
nuch inconveniency from the persons of their servants 
>eing liable to be arrested. One noble Lord observes^ 
hat the coachman of a Peer may be arrested while he 
s. driving his master to the housci and consequently he 
vill n&t be able to attend his duty in Parliament. If this 
vere actually (o happen, there are so many methods by 
vhich the member might still get to the House^ that 1 can 
lardly think the noble Lord is serious in his objection. 
Vnother noble Peer Said, That by this bill one might lose 
heir most valuable and honest servants. This I hold to 
)e a contradiction in terms; for he can neither be a val- 
jable servant, nor an honest man, who gets into debt, 
ivhich he is neither able nor willing to pay, till compelled 
jy law. If my servant, by unforseen accidents, has got 
n debt, and I strtl wish to retain . him, I certainly would 
>ay the debt. But upon no principal of liberal legisla- 
lion whatever, can my servant have a title to set his cred* 
tors at defiance, while, for forty shillings only, the hon- 
est tradesman may be torn from his family, and locked 
jp in a gaol. It is monstrous injustice I 1 flatter f myself, 
however, t'.e determination of this day will entirely put 
an end to all such partial proceedings for the future, by 
passing into a law, the bill now under your Lordships' 
con^si deration. 

I come now to speak upon what, indeed, I would have 
gladly avoided, had I not been particularly pointed at, for 
the part I have taken in this bill. It has been said, by a 
noble Lord on my left hand, that I likewise am running 
the race of popularity. If the noble Lord means by pop- 
ularity, that applause bestowed by after ages, on good 
and virtuous actions, I have long been struggling ifiithat 
race ; to what purpose, all trying time can alone deter- 
mine ; but if the noble Lord means that mushroom popu- 
larity, that is raised without merit, and lost without a 
crime, he is much mistaken in his opinion. I defy the 
noble Lord to point out a single action of my life, where 
the popularity of the times ever had the smallest influ- 
ence on my determinations. I thank God, I have a more 
permanent and steady rule for my conduct, the dictates 
of my own breajst. Those that have foregone that pleas- 
ing adviser, and given up the mind to be the slave of ever 
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popular itupulse, I sincerely pity : I pity them still more, 
if^heir vanity ieads them to mistake the shouts of a mob, 
for the trumptt of fame. Experience might inform them, 
that many who have been saluted with the huzzas of a 
crowd one day, have received their execrations the next; 
and many, who« by the popularity of their' times^ have 
been held up as spotless patriots^ have nevertheless ap- 
pealed upon the historian's page, when truth has triumph- 
ed over delusion, the ietssassins of liberty. Why theii| 
the noble Lord can think I am ambitious of present pop- 
ularity, that echo of folfy, and shadow of renown, lam 
at a loss to determihe. Besides, 1 do not know that the 
bill now before your Lordships will be popular; it de- 
pends much upon the caprice of the day. - It may not be 
popular to compel people to pay their debts ; and, in that 
case, the present must be a very unpopular bill. It may 
not be popular, neither, to take away any of the privi- 
leges of Parliament : for I very well remember, and ma- 
.ny of your Lordships may remember, 4hat not long ago, 
the popular cry was for the extCDsion of privilege ; and 
80 far did they carry it at that timC) that it was said that 
the privilege protected members even in criminal actions ; 
nay, such was the power of popular prejudices over weak 
minds, that the very deceissions of some of the courts 
were tinctured with that doctrine. It was, undoubtedly, 
an abominable doctrine ; I thought so then, and think so 
still : but nevertheless, it was a popular doctrine, and 
came immediatelv from those who were called the friends 
of liberty ; how des^vedly, time will show. True liberty, 
in my opinion, Can only exist when justice is equall}*^ ad- 
ministered to all ; to the king, and to the beggar. Where is 
the justice, then, or where is the law, that protects a mem' 
ber of Parlaiment, more than any other mm, from the pun- 
ishment due to his crimes ? The laws of his country allow of 
no place, nor any employment, to be a sanctuary for crimen 
and where I have the honor to sit as judge, neither royal 
favour, nor popular applause^ shall ever protect the guilty. 

I have now only to beg pardon for having employed so 
much' of your Lordship's time$ and I am sorry a bill) 
fraught with so many good consequences, has not met with 
an abler advocate; but I doubt not your lordship's deter- 
mination will convince the world, that a bill calculated to 

•tribute so much to th^ equal distribution of justice as the 
nit,requires, with your Lordships, but very little support. 
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ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR. 

I.— Ci(j«ro against Vtrrts. 
THE time is come^ Fathers^ when tbat which ha9 
long been wished for, towards allaying the envy your or* 
der has been subject to, and reoioving the inaputations a- 
gainst trials, is elSectually put in your power. An opinion 
has long prevailed^ not oiily here at home, but likewise in 
foreign cotui tries, both dangerous (o you, and pernicious 
to the stfKi^ that, in prosecutions, nten of wealth are al- 
ways safe, however clearly iconvtcted« There is now to 
be brought upon this triol beforeyou, to the confusion, I 
* hope, of the propagators of this slanderous imputation, 
one; whose life and actions condemn him, in the opinion 
of all impartial persons; but who/ according to bis own 
reckoning and declared dependence upon his riches, is al- 
ready acquitted : T mean Caius Verres. I demand justice 
of you, Fathers, upon the robber of the public treasury, 
the oppressor of Asia Minor and Pamphylia, the inv^er 
of the rights and privileges of Romans, the scourge and 
curs^ of Sicily* If that sentence is passed upon him which 
his crimes deserve, youi* authority, Fathers, will be vene- 
rable and sacred in the eyes of tlie public ; but if his great 
riches should bias yow in his favour, I shall still gain one 
point— -to make it apparent to all the world, that what was 
wanting in this case, was not a criminal, nor a prosecutor^ 
but justice and adequate punishment* 

To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth, 
What does his qusstorship, the first public employment he 
held, what does it exhibit, but one continued scene of vil- 
lanies ? Cneius Carbo plundered of the public money, by 
his own treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, an ar- 
my deserted and reduced to want, a province robbed, the 
civil and religious rights /)f a people violated. The em* 
pioyment he held in Asia Mmor and Pamphylia, What 
did it produce but the ruin of those countries? — in which 
houses^ cities and temples w^re robbed by him* Wliat 

2d 
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Mras bis conduct in his pr«etorship here at home ? Let the 
plundered temples, and public works^ neglected (that he 
might embezzle the money intended for carrying them on) 
bear witness. How did he discharge the office of a judge ? 
Let those who suflfered by his injustice answer. But his 
prastorship in Sicily crowns all his works of wickedness, 
and finishes a lasting moniiment*to his infamy. The mis- 
chief done by him in that unhappy country, during the 
three years of his iniquitous admibistration, are such, that 
many years, under tlie wisest and best of praetors, will 
not be sufficient to restore things to the condition in which 
he found them ; for, it is notorious, that during the time 
of his tyranny, the Sicilians oeithe/ enjoyed the protection 
of their own original laws, of the regulations made for 
their benefit by Uie Roman Senate, upon their comiug uii« 
der the protection of the commonwealth, nor of the natu- 
ral and unalienable rights of men. His nod has decided 
all causes in Sicily for these three years : and his decisions 
have broke all law, all precedent, all right. The sums 
he has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard of impositions, 
extorted from the industrious poor, are not to be comput- 
ed. The most faithful allies of the commonwealth have 
been treated as enemies. Roman citizens have, like slaves, 
been put to deatl^ with tortures. The most ' atrocious 
criminals, for money, have been exempted from the de- 
served punishments { and men of the most unexceptiona- 
ble characters, condemned and banished unheard. The 
haj hours, though sufficiently fortified, and tlie gates of 
strong towns opened to pirates and. ravagers. The sol- 
diery and sailors, belonging to a province under the pro- 
tection of the, commonwealth, starved to death: Whole 
fleets, to the great detriment of tlie province, suffered to 
perish. The ancient monuments of either Sicilian or Ro- 
man greatness, the statues of heroes and princes carri- 
ed off; and the temples stripped of their images. Having, 
by his iniquitous sentences, filled the prisons with the most 
industrious and deserving of the people, he then proceed- 
ed to order numbers of Roman citizens to be strangled in 
the gaols; so that the exclamation, "lam a citizen of 
Rome !" which has often, lit the most distant regions, and 
among the most barbarous people, been a protection, was 
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i no service to them; but on the contrary, brought a 
>eedter and mor^ severe punishment upon them. 
1 ask noW| Verres, what you have to ' advance against 
lis charge? Will you pretend to deny it ? Will you pre- 
md that any thing fabe, that even any thing aggravatedi 
\ alledged against yoy ? Bad any prince^ or any, state^ 
omoiitted the same outrage against the privilege of Ro» 
lan citizens^ should we not tliink.we had sufficient ground 
:>r declaring immediate war against them ? What punish* 
(lent ought then to be inflicted upon a tyrannical and 
vicked praetor, who dared, ai no greater distance than 
nqily, within sight of the Italian coast, to put to the infa* 
nous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate and innocent 
citizen, PubUus Gavious Cosanus, only for his having as« 
serted.his privilege of citizenship, and declared his inten- 
tion of appealing to the justice of his country, against a 
cruel oppressor, who had unjustly confined him in prison, 
at Syracusd; whence he had just made his escape? The 
unhappy man, arrested as he was going to embark for his 
native country, is brought before the wicked praetor. With 
eyes darting fury, and a countenance distorted with cru- 
elty, he orders the helpless^ victim of his rage to be strip- 
ped, and rods to be brought; accusing him, but without 
th^ least shadow, of evidence, or even of suspicion, of hav- 
ing come to Sicily as a spy. It was in vain that the unhap- 
py man cried out, *^ I am a Roman citizen : I have served 
under Lucius Preti us, who is now at Fanormou^, and will 
attest my innocence," The blood tliirsty praetor, deaf to 
all he could urge in his own defence, ordered the infamous 
punishment to be inflicted. Thus, Fathers, was an in- 
nocent Roman citizen publicly mangled with scourging ; 
whilst the only words he uttered amidst his cruel suffer- 
ings, were, '^I am a* Roman citizen!" With these he 
hoped to defend himself from violence and infamy. But 
of so little service was this privilege to him, that while he 
was thus asserting his citizenship, the order was given fog 
his execution — for his execution upon the cross ! 

O liberty ! — O sound once delightful to every Roman 
ear 1—0 sacred privilege of Roman citizenship I — once sa- 
cred !— now trampled upon ! — but what then ! — Is it come 
to this ? Shall an inferiour magistrate^ a governour, who 
holds bis whole powef of the Roman people in a Romaa 
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province, within sight of Italy, bind, scourge^ toiiure with 
fire, aod red hot plates of iron, and at last put to the infa- 
mous death of the cross, a Roman citizen ? Shall neither 
the cries of innocence, expiring in agony, nor the tears of 
pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the Romaa com- 
inon wealth, nor the fear of the justice of his country, re- 
strain the licent'OttS and wanton cruelty of a monster, 
who, in confidence of his riches, strikes at the root of 
liberty, and sets mankind at defiance ? 

I conclude with expressing my hopes, thiat your wisdom 
and justice, Fatliers, will not, by .suffering the attrocious 
add unexampled insolence of Caius Verres to escape the 
due punishment, leave room to apprehend the danger of 
a total'sub version of authority, and introduction of gener- 
al anarchy and confusion. 

II. — Cicero for Milo. 
My Lords, 

THAT you may be able the nrore easily to determine 
upon this point before you,' I shall beg the favour of an 
attentive hearing, while, in a few words, I lay open the 
whole affair.— Clodius being determined, when created 
prsetor, to harrass his country with every species of op- 
pression, and finding the comitia had been delayed so long 
the year before, that he Could not hold this office many 
months, all on 9\, sudden threw up his own year, and re- 
served himself to the next ; not from any religious scruple, 
but that he might have, as he said himself, a full, entire 
year for exercising his prsetorship ; that is, for overturning 
the commonwealth. String sensible he must be controul- 
ed and cramped in the exercise of his prsetoriao authority 
under Milo, who, he plainly saw, would be chosen consul, 
by the unanimous consent of the Roman people; he join- 
ed the candidates that opposed Milo, but in such a man- 
ner Uiat he overruled them in every thing, had the sole 
management of the election, and, as he often used to boast, 
bore all the comitia upon his own shoulders. He assem- 
bled the tribes $ he thrust himself into their councils ; and 
formed a new tribe'x^f the most abandoned of the citizens. 
The more confusion and disturbance he made, the more 
Milo prevailed. When this wretclr, who was bent upon 
ail manner of wickedness, saw that so brave a man, and 
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l)i.$ most inveterate enemy^ would certainly be consul; 
^when he perceived this, not only by the discourses, buf 
b}^ the votes of the Koman people, he began to throw oif 
all disguise, and to declare openly that Milo must be kill* 
ed. He often intimated this \n the Senate, and declared 
it expressly before the people i insom.ucb that when Fa<> 
vonious, that brave man, asked him what prospect he could 
liave of carrying on his furious designs, while Milo was 
alive— rhe replied, that ^i three or four days at most he 
shcHild be taken out of the way ; wliich reply Favomu« 
im mediately communicated to Cato. 

In the mean time, as soon as Clodius knew (nor indeed 

was there any dignity to come to theJnleUigence)4hat 

IVlilo was obliged by the ISth of January to- be at Lanu- 

vium, where he was dictator, in order to nominatea priest,^ 

a duty which the laws rendered necessary to- be perform-- 

ed every year;, he went suddenly from Rome the day be^ 

fore, in order, as appears by the events, to waylay Milo^ 

on his own grounds ; and this at a time when he was o^ 

bliged to leave a. tumultuous assembly which be had sum^ 

xno^ed that very day, where his presence was necessary 

t9 carry on his^ mad designs ; a thin^ he never would have 

done, if he had nat been desirous to take the advanXage oC 

that particular time and place, for perpetrating his vilianyi. 

But MilO) after hjaving staid* m tlie Senate that day till the 

house was broke up,, went Jiome, changed bis. clothes, 

waited a w.hile,i as usual, till hjs wife had got ready to at^ 

tend him, and then set forward, about the time that Clo- 

dius, if he had proposed to come back to Rome that day,. 

might have returned^ H^ meets Ciodius near his own es^ 

tate, a> little before sunset, and is immediately a.ttackect 

by a body of uien^ who throw their darts at him from aa 

ei^inence, and kill hjs coachman. Upon which he threv^t 

off his cloak, leaped from his chariot, and defended, him:^ 

self with great bravery. In tlie mean time Ciodius' at« 

tendants (kawing their swords, some of them ran back ta 

the chariot,, in order to attack Milo, in the rear ;. whilst 

others, thinking that he was already killed, fell upon hi$: 

servants wjia were behind ;. these being resolute emA faith!^ 

ful to their roaster, were some of thc^m slain; whilst the^ 

jsest, seeing a warm engagement near the chariot, being 

^ey.eated from going to. their maisLtfir's asdJstanc^;^ hearing 
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besides from Clodius himsetf^ that Milo was killed, and 
believing it to be a fact^ acted upon this occasion i(I iBeo- 
tioD it not with a view to elude the accusation, but because 
it was the true state of the case) without the orders, with- 
out the knowledge, without the presence of their master, 
as every man would wish {fis own servants should act in 
the like circumstances. 

This, my Lords, is a faithful account of the matter of 
fact ; the person who lay in wait was himself overcome^ 
and force subdued by force, or rather audacionsness chas- 
tised by true valour* 1 say, nothmg of the advantage 
which accrues \o the state iti general, to yourselves in par- 
ticulary and to all good men ; I am content to wave the 
argument I might draw from hence in favour of my client, 
whose destiny was so peculiar, that he could not secure his 
own safety, without securing yours, and that of the repub- 
lic at the same time. If he could not do it lawfullj*, there 
IS no room (or attempting his dd*ence. But if reason 
teaches the learned, necessity the barbarian, common cus- 
tom all nations in general, and even nature ftself instructs 
the brutes to defend their bodies, limbs and lives when at- 
tacked, by all possible methods, you cannot pronounce 
this action criminal, without determining, at the same 
tim^ that whoever falls into the hands of a highwayman, 
roust of necessity perish either o£the sword or your deci- 
sions. Had Milo been of this opinion, he would certainly 
have cholsen to have fallen by the hands of Clodius, who 
had more than once before this, made an attempt upon his 
life, rather than be executed by your order, beq^tise he 
had not tamely yielded himself a victim to his rage. But 
If none of you are of this opinion, the proper question isj 
not whether Clodius was killed i for that we grant.: But 
whether justly or unjustly. . If it appears that ^liio was the 
aggressor, we ask no favottr $ but if Clodius, you will tlien 
acqiiit him of the crime that has been laid to his charge. 

What method, then, can we take to prove that Ck^ius 
lay iii wait for Mile ? It is sufficient, considering what an 
audacious abandoned wretch lie was, to show that he kty 
under a strong temptation to it, that he formed great hopes, 
and proposed to himself great advcfntages, from Milo's 
death. 0y Milo's death, Clodius would not only have gain* 
ed his point of being praetor, without tliat restraint which 
*••" adversary's power as CQn;5ul, would have laid npon his 
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"wicked designs^ but likewise that of being praeior \ 
those consulS| by whose eonnivance, at least, if not 
tance, he hoped he shotild be able to betray the stat< 
the mad schemes he had been fotiuing; persuading 
self, that, as they thought themselves under so gre 
obligation to him, they would have*no inclination t 
p<X5e any of his attempts, even if ihey should have 
their powers and that if they were inclined to do it, 
would, perhaps, be scarce able to controul the most | 
gate of aU men, who; had been confinned and ban 
in bis audaciousness, by a lopg series of villanies. 

Milo is so far from receiving 'any benefit from Ch 
death, that he is reafly a sufierer by it. But it m\ 
said, that hatred prevailed, that anger and resentmen 
ed him on, that he avenged his own wrongs and re 
ed his own grievances. Now if all these particulars 
be applied, not merely with greater propriety to CI 
than to Milo, but with the utmost propriety to th< 
and not the least to the other ^ what more can yo 
sire ? For why should MHo bear any other hatred tc 
dhis,"who furnished him with such a rich harvest of | 
but that which every patriot must bear to all bad mer 
to Clodius, he had motives enough for bearing ill y 
Milo I first, as my protector and guardian : then, ] 
opposer of his mad schemes, and the controuler of his 
ed force ; and, lastly, as his accuser. 

£very circumstance, my lords, concurs to prove, 1 
vfBS for Mito's interest, Clodius should live; that, c 
contrary, Milo's death was a most desirable event f< 

twering the purposes of Clodius ; that on the one 
her^ was a most implacable hatred 3 on the other 
the least; that the one had been continually empl 
himself in acts of violence, tlie other only in opposing 
that the life of Milo was threatened, and his death ji 
ly foretold by Clodius ; whereas nothing of tlmt kin 
ever heard from Milo; that the day fixed for J 
journey, was well known by his adversary ; while 
knew not when Clodias was to return ; that Milo's jo 
was necessary, but that of Clodius rather the 6on( 
that the one openly declared his intention of leaving 
that day, while the other concealed his intention of r* 
ing ; that Milo made no alteration in his measure) 
tltfit Clodius feigned sin excuse fojL d^etiog his ; t 
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M ilo had designed to waylay Clodios, he would have wait- 
ed for bitn near thexily, till it was dar&; but that Clodi- 
us, eveii> if he had been under no appreltensions from Mi- 
\oy ought to have been afraid of coming to town so iate at 
nighl. 

Let us now consider, whether the place where they en- 
countered , was most favorcd^Ie to Mrlo^ or to Ciodius. 
But can there, my Lords, be any room for doubt, or delib- 
eration upon that ? It was near the estate of Clodius, 
where at least a thousand abl<» bodied men were eoifdoycd 
in his mad schemes oC building. Did Milo think he should 
have an advantage by attacking him from an eminence, 
and did he, for this reason, pitch upon that spot, for the 
engagement ; or, was he not rather expected in that place 
by his adversary, who hoped the situation wpold favour his 
assault ? The thing, my Lords, speaks for itself, which 
must be allowed to be of the greatest importance in deter- 
miniog the question. Were the affair to be represented 
only by painting, instead of being expressed by words, it 
would even then clearly appear which was the traitor, 
and whieh was free from all mischievous d'estgns ; when 
the one was sitting in his chariot,^ muffled up in his cloak, 
and his wife along with him. WTrich of these circumstao- 
ces was not a very great incumbrance ? — the dress, the 
chariot, or the companion ? How could he be worse equip* 
ped for an engagement, when he was wrapped up in a 
cloak, embarrassed. with a chariot, and almost fettered by 
his wife ? Observe the other, now, In the first place, sal* 
ying out on a sudden from liis seat : for what reason ? In tho 
evening, what urged him ?— Late, to what purpose, espe^ 
cially at that season ? He caUs at Pompey's seat ; With what 
view ; To see Pompey ? He knew he was at Alsium : Ta 
see his house ? He had been at it a thousand times. What, 
then, could be the reason of his loitering and shifting a* 
bout ? He wanted to be upon the spot when Mila came up» 

But if,, my Loxds, you are not yet convinced, though 
the thing shines out with such strong and full evidence, 
that Milo returned to Rome with an innocent mind^ ua* 
stained With guilt, nndisturbed with fear, and free from the 
accusations of conscience ; call to mind, 1 beseeeh you^ 
by the immortal gods, the expedition with which he came 
hack, his entrance into the forum while the senate house 

* in dames^tlie greatnesis qUquI he diiscgrered^ the look 
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lie assumed^ the speech he made on the occasion. He de- 
livered hiinself up, aot only to the people, but even to the 
senate : nor to the senate alone, but even to gdards . ap- 
poii|;ted for the public security ; nor merely to them, but 
even to the authority of him whom the senate had entrust* 
ed with the care of the whole republic ; to whom he qev* 
er would have delivered himself, if he had not been cohifi- 
dent of the goodness of his cause. 

What novi( remains, but to beseech and adjure you, my 
Lords, to extend that compasdon to a brave man^ which 
he disdains to implore, but which I, even against his con- 
sent, implore and earnestly entreat Though you have 
not seen him shed a single tear, while all were weeping 
around him, though he has preserved the same steady 
countenance, She same firmness of voice and language, da 
not on this account withhold it from him. 

On you, on you I call, y^ heroes, who have lost s& 
ranch blood in the s^vlce of your country I To you, ye 
centurions, ye soldiers, 1 appeal, in this hour of danger to 
the best of men, and bravest of citizens! While you are 
looking on, while you stand here with arms in your hands, 
and guard this tribunal, shall virtue hke this be expelled, 
exterminated, cast out- with dishonour? By the immortal 
gods, I wish (pardon me, O my country ! for I fear, what 
I shall say, out of a pious regard for Milo, may be deem- 
ed impiety against thee) that Clodius not only lived, but 
were praetor, consul, dictator, rather than be witness* to 
such a scene as this. ' Shall this man, then who was born 
to save his country, die any where but in his country ? 
Shall he not, at least, die in the service of his country ? Will 
you retain the memorials of his gallant soul, and deny his 
nody a grave in Italy ? Will any person give his voice for 
banishing a man from this city, whom every city on earth 
would be proud to receive wilhin its walls ? Happy the coun* 
try that shall receive him ! Ungrateful this, if it shall banish 
him ! Wretched if it sho.uld loose him ! But I must con- 
clude—my tears will not allow me to proceed, and Milo for- 
bids tears to be employed in his defence. Yoti, my Lords, I 
beseech and adjure, th^t, in your decision, you would dare 
to act as you think. Trust me, your fortitude, your jus- 
tice, your fidelity, will more especially be approved of by 
him (Pompey) who, in his choice of judges, has raised to 
the beach, the bravest^ tlie wisest, and the best of m'^ 



SECTION IV. 

SPEECHES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

h'^RomuhtH to the people ofRome^ after hdidvng the City. 
IF all the strength of cities Jay in the height of their 
rampartSi or th^ depth of their d'tches, we should have 
great reason to be in fear for that which we have now 
built. But are there in reality any walls too high to be 
scaled by a valiant enemy ? And of what use are ramparts 
in intestine divisions ? They may serve for a defence a- 
gainst sudden incursions from abroad ; but it is by cour- 
age and prudence, chiefly, that the invasions of foreign 
enemies are repelled; and by unanimity, sobriety and jus- 
tice, that domestic seditions are prevented. Cities fortifi- 
ed by the strongest bulwarks have been often seen to yield 
to force from without, or to tumults from within. An ex- 
act military discipline, and a steady observance of civil 
polity, are the surest barriers against these evils. 

But there is still another point of great importance to 
be ^nsidered. The prosperity of some rising colonies 
and the speedy ruin of others, have, in a great measure, 
been owing to their form of government. Were there but 
one manner of ruling states and cities; that could make 
them happy, the choice would not be difficult. But I have 
learnt^ (hat of the various forms of government among the 
Greeks and barbarians, there are three which are highly 
extolled by those who have experienced tliem ; and yet, 
that no one of these is in all respects perfect, but each of 
them has some innate and incurable defects Choose you, 
then, in what manner this city shall be governed. Shall 
it be by one man ? Shall it be by a select number of the 
wisest among us ? Or shall the legislative power be in the 
people? As for me, 1 shall submit to whatever Torni of ad- 
ministration, you shall please to establish. As I think 
myself not unworthy to command, so neither am I unwil- 
ling to obey. Your having chosen me to be the leader of 
this colony, and your calling the city after my name, are 
honours sufficient to content me \ honours of which, liv- 
ing or dead, I can never be deprived. 
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IL-^Hctnnihal io Scipio jifricanus^ ut their Interviev) 

ceding the Battle of Zama. 

SINCE fate has so ordained it, that 1^ who begai 
war, and who have, been so often on the point of end 
by a complete conquest, should how come of my owr 
tion, to ask a peace — i am glad that it is of you, S< 
I have the fortune to ask it. Nor will' this be amon^ 
least of your gloi'ies, that Hannibal, victorious ov( 
many Koman geoerals, submitted at last to you. 

I could wish, that our fatliers and we hkd coniine< 
cinibitioa within the limits v^hich nature seems to have 
scribed to it ; the shores of Africa^ and the shores of J 
The gods did not give us that mind. On both sidi 
have been so eager after foreign possessions, as to pu 
own to the hazard of war. Rome and Carthage have 
each in her turn, the enemy at her gates. But sin< 
rt)urs past may be more easily blamed than correcie 
it now be the work of you and me, to put an end, if ] 
ble, to the obstinate contention.— For my own part 
years, and the experience I have had of the mstabili 
fortune, incline me to leave nothing to her determin 
which reason can decide. But much, I fear, ScipiOi 
your youth, your want of the Uke experience, your 
terrupted success, may render you averse from the tho 
of peace. He, whom fortune has never failed, rare! 
fleets upon her inconstancy. Yet without recurrii 
former examples, my own may perhaps SMffice to 
you moderation. I am the same Hannibal, who aftt 
victory at Cannee, became master of the greatest pi 
your country, and deliberated with myself what i 
should decree to Italy and Rome. And now — sei 
change ! Here, in Africa, I am come to treat with i 
man, for my own preservation aiid my country's, 
are the sports of fbrtune- Is she then to be trusted be 
M^e smiles ? An advantageous peace is preferable Xt 
hope of victory. The one is in your own power, th< 
er at the pleasure of the gods. Should you prove vi< 
ous, it would add little to your own glory, or the glo 
3'our country ; if vanquished, you lose in one hour, a 
honour and reputation you have been so many yeai 
quiring. But what i$ my aim in all this ? That you si 
content youtlself with our cession of Spain, Sicily, Sarc 
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aftd all the Islands between Italy and Africa* A. peace on 
these conditionsi will, in my opinioa, not only secure the 
future tranquility of Carthage^ but be sufficiently glorious 
for yoU| and for the Roman name. Atid do not tell me, 
that some of our citizens dealt fraudulently with you fa 
the late treaCy.«^]t is I, Hannibal, that now aska peace: — 
I ask it, because I think it expedient ~for m;y country ; 
and thinking it expedient, I will inviolably maintain it 

* III. — Sdpia's Reply. 
I KNEW very well, Hannibal, that it was the hope of 
your return, which emboldened the Carlhagenians to break 
tlie truce with us, and lay aside all thoughts of peace, when 
it was Just upon the point of being concluded ; and your 
present proposal is a proof of it. You retrench from their 
concessions, every thing but what we are and have been, 
long possessed of. But as it is your caie, that your fellow 
citizens should have the obligation to you, of being eased 
from a great part of their burden, so it ought to be mine, 
that they draw no advantage from their perfidtousness. 
Nobody is more sensible than F am of tbe\^eakness of maa, 
and the power of fortune, and that whatever we enterpiise, 
is subject to a thousand chances. If before the Romans 
passed into Africa, yon had^ of your own accord, quitted 
Italy, and made the offers you now make, I believe they 
would not have been rejected. But, as you have been 
forced out of Italy, and we are masters here of the open 
country, the situation of things is much altered. And 
what is chieHy to be considered, the Carthagenians, by the 
late treaty, which we entered into at their request, were, 
over and above what you ofier, to have restored to us our 
prisoners without ransom, delivered up their ships of war, 
paid us five thousaad talents, and to have given hostages 
for the performance of all. The senate accepted these 
conditions, but Carthage failed on her part : Carthage de- 
ceived us. What then is to be done ? Are the Carthage- 
nians to be released from the most important articles of 
the treaty, as a leward for their breach of faith ? No, cer- 
tainly. If to the conditions before agreed upon, you had 
added some new articles, to our advantage, there would 
have been matter of reference to the Roman people 5 but 
when, instead of adding, you retrench^ there is no room 
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* 

Sot dellVeratiOQ. ^h&Carihagenmns, tlietefore, ihust dufa- 
mrt ta as at^iscretioD^ or must vanquish us in batUe. 

■ • 
IVf-^Culisthenei^'Eepi'oofofClean^s Flattery to Alexander, 
on whom he had proposed to confer Divinity by vote. 

IF the king were present, Cleon^ (Iiere w6uld be no need 
of my answering to what you have juat proposed. He 
would hi mseir reprove you, for endeavouring to draw him 
into an imitatron of foreign absurdities, and for bringing en* 
vy upon him by such unfnanfy flattery. -As he is absent, I 
take upon me to tell you, tn his name, that no praise i$ 
lasting, but what is rational 4 and <hat you do what you 
can to lessen bis glory, instead of adding to it. Heroeis 
have never, among us:, been deified, till after their death ; 
and, whatever may be your way of thinkrttg, deon, for 
my part, I wish the ki^g may not, for noany years to come, 
obtain that lionour. * * # 

You have menlioned, as precedents of what you propose, 
Hercules and Bacchus. Do you imagine^ Cleon, thatthc^y 
were deified over a <;i^ ot' wine ? And are you and I qual* 
ified to make god^? Is the king, our soverdgn, to receive 
his divinity from you and ftie, who are his subjects ? First 
try your power, whether you can make a king. It is sure- 
ly easier to mak« a king than a god ; to give an eart4ily 
dominion, than a throne in heaven. I only wish that the 
gods may ha^^^e heard, v( ithout offenqe, the arrogant pro^ 
posal you haire made, of adding one to their number,«nd 
that they may still be so propitious to us, as to grant the 
continuance of that success to our affairs, with which they 
have hitherto favoured us. For my part, I am not asham- 
ed of my country, nor do I approve of our adopting the 
rites of foreign nations, or learning from them how we 
ought to reverence our kings. To receive laws or rules 
of conduct from them, What is it but to confess ourselves 
inferiour to them ? 

Y.r-^Caius Mafvus to the Romans^ shewing the absurdity 

of their hesitating to confer on him the Rank of General^ 

merely on account of his Extraction, 

IT is but too common, my countrymen, to observe a 

material diiSerence between the behaviour of tlwse who 

stand candidates for places of power and trust, before and 

27 
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after their obtaining tliem. They solicit them In one timn* 
ner, and execute them in another. They set out with a 
greatappearauceof activity, humility and moderatloo, and 
Ihey publicly fall into sloth, pride and Bvarice.~It is, ub- 
doubtedly no easy matter to discharge, to the general sat- 
isfaction, the duty of a supreme commander, in trotifole- 
some titties. To carry on with effect, an expensive war, 
aod yet be frugal of public money ; to oblige those to 
serve, whom it may be delicate to offend ; to conduct, at 
the same time> a complicated variety of operations ; to 
concert measures at home, answerable to the state of 
things abroad $ and to gkin every MiiQable end, In spite of 
•pposition from the envious, the factious, and the disaf- 
fected— -to do all this, my countrymen^ is more dffiicuit 
tiian is generafly thought. 

But, besides ttie disadvantages wliich are common to me, 
with all others iti> eminent stations, my case, is in this re- 
spect, peculiarl}- hard-^that whereas a commander of Pa- 
trician rank, if he is guilty of neglect or breach of duty, 
has his great connexions, the antiquity of his family, tbe 
important services of his ancestors, and the mokituides he 
has by power, engaged in his iiiterest, to screen him from 
condign punishmeut«-^my whole safety depends upon my- 
self^ w^iich renders it the more indispensably necessary 
for me to take care, that my conduct be clear and* unex- 
ceptionable. Besides, I am well aware, ray countrymen, 
that* the eye of tiie public is upon me ^ and tt%t though the 
impartial, who prefer the real advantage of the common- 
wealth to all other considerations, favour my pretensions, 
the Patricians, want nothing so mtich, as an occasion a- 
gainst me. It is, therefore, my lixed resolution, to use 
my best endeavours, that you be not disappointed in me, 
and that their indirect designs against me may be defeated* 

I have from my youth, been familiar with toils and with 
danger. I was faithful to your interest, my countrymeo, 
when (served you for no reward but that of honour. It 
is not my design to betray you, now that you have con- 
ferred upon me a place of profit. You have committed 
to my conduct, the war against Jugurtha« — The Patricians 
are ofiended at this. But where would be the wisdom of 
giving such a command to one of their honoiirable body? 
A person of illustrious birth, of ancient fami^yf ofinna* 
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nerable statues'-^but of no experience! What service 
vould this long line of dead ancestors, or his multitude of 
notionless statues^ do his country in tlie day of battle ? 
»Vhat coqld such a general do^ but in his trepidation and in* 
experience, have recourse to some inferiour comoiander 
or direction, in difficulties to which he was not himself 
^qual ? Thus, your Patrician general would, in fact, have 
1 general over him i so that the acting comniander would 
itill be a Plebian. . So true is this, my countrymen, that I 
lave, myself, known those that have been chosen consuls^ 
jegin then to read the history of their own country, of 
which, till that time, they were totally ignorant ; that if, 
;hey first obtained the employment, and then bethought 
hemselves of the qiialUications necessary for the proper 
iischarge of it. 

I submit to your judgment, Romans, on which side the 
sid vantage lies, when a comparison is made between Pa- 
trician ha ughiiness, and Plebran experience. The very 
actions^ which they have only read, I have parlly seen, 
and partly myself achieved. What they know by reading) 
i know by action. They are pleased to slig|it. my mean 
birth : I despise their mean characters. Want of birth 
and fortune is the objection against roe ; want of personal 
worth against them. But are not all men of the same spe* 
cies ? What can make a difference between one man and 
Etnother, but the endowments of tlie mind ? For my part, I 
shall aiways4ook upon the bravest man, as the noblest man* 
Suppose it were required of the fathers of such Patricians 
as Albinos and Bestla, whether if they had their choice, 
they would desire sons of their character, or of mine : 
What would they answer, but that they would wish the 
worthiest to be their sons ? If the Patricians have reasox| 
to despise me, let them likewise despise their ancestors, 
whose nobility was the fruit of their virtue. D6 they en- 
vy the honours bestowed upon me ? Let them envy, like- 
wise, my labours, my abstinence, and the dangers I have 
undergone for my country, by which I have acquired them« 
Bat those worthless. men lead such a life of inactivity, as 
if they despised any honours you can bestow ; whilst they 
aspire to honours as if they had deserved tiiem by the 
most industrious virtue. They lay claim to the rewards 
of actity, for their haying enjoyed the pleasures of luxury* 
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Yet none can be more lavish tlian Uiey are, in praise of 
their ancestors. And they imagine tliey honour thenoselves 
by celebrating their forefathers ; whereas they do tbe very 
coittrary ; for, as much as their ancestors were distinguish- 
ed for their virtues, so much are they disgraced by their 
vices. The glory of ancestors cast a light indeed, upon 
their posterity ; but it only serves io ihev what the decend- 
aats are. It alike exhibits topublic view, their degeneracy 
and tlieir worth. * I own I cannot boast of the deeds of my 
forefathers; but I hope I may answer the eavilsof the Patri- 
cians, by standing up in defence of what I have myself done. 
Observe now, my countrymen, the injustice of the Patri- 
cians. They arrogate to themselves honours, on account 
of the exploits done by their forefathers, whilst they wiil 
not allow me the due praise, for peforming the very same 
sort of actions in my own person. Re has no statues, 
they cry, of his family. He can trace bo venerable line of 
ancestors. What then ? Is it inatter of more praise to 
disgrace one's illustrious ancestors, than to become illojs- 
trious by one^s own good behaviour ? What if I can show 
no statues of my family ? I can show the standards, the 
armour, andT the trappings, which I have myself taken 
from the vanquished : I can show the scars of those 
wounds which I have received by facing the enemies of 
my country. Tl»ese are my statues. — These are the.hon- 
ours I boast of. Not left me by inheritance, as theirs ; but 
earned by toil, by abstinence, by valour ; amidst clouds 
of dust and seas of blood ; scenes of action, where those 
effeminate Patricians, who endeavour, by indirect meaos 
to deprecate me in your esteem, have never dared to show 
their faces. 

VI. — Spiich of Publius Scipio to the Roman Jrmy, before 

the Battle of Tidn. 
WERE you, soldiers, the same army which I had with 
me in Gaul, 1 might well forbear saying any thing to you 
at this time ; for what occasion could there be to nse ex- 
hortations to a cavalry, that had so signally vanquished 
the squadrons of the enemy upon the Rhone, or to legions, 
by whom that same enemy, Hying b^ore them, to avoid a 
battle, did, in effect, confess themsSves conquered ? But 
as these troops, having been enrolled for Spain, ace there 
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itli my brothllr Cneius^ makinc; war under my aui^pices,. 
IS was tiie wiil of the senate and People of Rome) T, that 
ou migbt^have a cansul for your captain against Hanni-- 
sii and thie CarthagenianSy have freely ofiered myself for 
lis war."* Yoq^ then^ have a new general, and I a new 
rmy. On this account a few words from rae to you> will; 
2 neither improper nor unseasonaWe. 

That you may not be unapprised of wliaf sort of ene- 
lies you are going tf) encounter, or what is to be feared 
-cm them, they are the very same, whom iu a fornier war^ 
ou vanquished bojlh by land and sea ^ the same from whom 
ou took Sicily and Sardinia^ and who have been these 
»venty years your tributaries. You-wiJl not,. I piesumey 
larch against these men with only that courage with 
liich you are wont ta face other enemies : bu* wiUi a cer- 
lin anger and indignation^ such as you. would feel if you^ 
ELw your slaves on, a sudden rise up in arms against you.- 
/onquered and enslaved, it is not boldness^ but necessity 
iiat urges them to battle ^ uuless^ you could believe, that 
lose who avoided fighting when theii* army was entire, 
ave acquired better hope^ by the loss of two. thirds of 
fieir horse and foot in the passage of thQ Alps.. 

But you> have heard, perhaps, that though they are few 
n number, they are men of stout hearts and robust bodies ; 
leroes of such strength and vigour, as nothing is able to 
esist.— -^Mere effigies I Nay, shadows of men ; — wretch- 
es emaciated with hungerj and benumbed with cold ! bruis- 
ed and battered to pieces among the rocks and craggy 
cliffs ! their weapons broken, and their horses weak atid 
oundered! Such are the cavalry, and such the infantry, 
vith which you ^re ^oing to contend 5 not enemies, but 
lie fragments of enemies. There is nothing which 1 more 
ipprehend, than (hat it will be thought Hannibal was van- 
quished b}^ the Alps, before we had any conflict with him. 
&ut perhaps, it was fitting it should be so; and that, with 
i people and a leader who had violated leagues and cove- 
;iants,sthe gpds.themselves,. without man's help, should be^ 
lin Ihe war,.and bring it to a near conclusion ; and that. 
we, who, next to the gods, have been injured and offend* 
^i^ should happily finish what they have begun. 

1 need not be in any fear, that you should suspect me> 
ajE saving these things merely to encourage you, whilain?- 
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» 
wardly I have a different sentiment. Wnat lundered dk 
from going into Spain ? That was my province, vberel 
should have iiad the less dreaded Asdrubal, no( Hannibal, 
to deal with. But lieariug, as I passed along the coast of 
Gaul, of this enemy's march, I landed my treops, sent ny 
horse forward/ and pitclied my camp apon the Rhone 
A part of my cavalry encountered and defeated that of 
the enemy. "My infantry not being able to overtake iheirs, 
which fled before us, i returned to my fleet; and witiull 
the expedition I could use, in so long a voyage by sea and 
land, am come to meet them at the foot of the Alps. Was 
it then my inclination to avoid a contest with IhistrenieD. 
dous Hannibal? And liave I met with liim only byacci 
dent and una wares? Or am Iconie«n purpose to dial, 
lenge him to the combat ? I would gladly try, whctfacr (he 
earth, within these twenty year* haa brooght forth a new 
kind of Carthagenians; or whether Ibey be the same sort 
of men who fought at the lEgates, and wbom,.at Eryx 
yott suffered to redeem themselves at eighteen denarii pet 
head ; whether this Hannibal, for labours and journjes, 
be, as he would be thought, the rival of flerttiles; or 
whether he be, what his father left him, a tributary, a 
vassal, a slave to Uie Roman people.' Did nottbecoih 
sciousness of his wicked deed at Saguntum, torment him 
and make him desperate, he w^^uld have some regard, ii 
not to his conquered country, yet surely to his own to- 
ly, to his father's memory, to the treaty writlcn with A- 
miJcar's own hand. We might have starved him in Eryx; 
we might have passed into Africa with our victorious fleet, 
and in a few days, have destroyed Carthage. At then 
humble supplication, we pardoned tliem; we releajeJ t^^'", 
when they were closely shut up without a possibiiiiy^^ 
escaping ; we made peace with them when they were con- 
quered. When the}* were distresnad bjr the AfrM»o nh 
we considered them, we treated thetn as a people «n^j 
our protection. And what is the return they make/<>''^' 
these favours ? Under the conduct of a hairbrained y^"§ 
man, they come hither to overturn our slate, and lay ''^^^f 
our country, I could wish indeed, that it were not so; 
and ihat the war we are now engaged in, concerned only 
our own glory, and not our preservation. But the contestj 
at present, Is not for the possession of Sicily aod Sar^^' 
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nia> but of Italy itself; nor is there behind us another ar- 
my^ whicii, if we siiould net prove the conquerors, may 
make head against our victorious enemies. There are no 
more Alps for them to pass> ^hich might give us leisui*e to 
raise new forces. No, soldiers 5 here you must make your 
stand, as if you w^e just |iow before the walls of Rome. 
JLet every one reflect, that iiehas now to defend, not on- 
ly his own person, but iiis wife, his chiklreo, his helpless 
lofants. Yet let not private considerations alone possess 
our minds f let us remember that the eyes of the senate 
and people of Rome are upon us ; and that as our force 
and courage shall now provej sucii will be the fortune of 
that city, and of Use Roman empire. 

yih-^^Speech of Hannibal to tfie Carthagenian Armyj on 

the same Occasion. ^ 

I KNOW not, soldiers, whether you or your prisoners 
be encompassed by fortune, with the stricter bonds and 
necessities. Two seas indose you on the right and left 5 
not a ship to fly too 'for escaping. Before you is the Po, 
a river broader and more rapid than the Rhone ; behind 
you are the Alps, over which, even'when your numbers 
were undiminished, you were hardly able to force a pass* 
age. ilere, then, soldiers, you must either conquer or 
die, the very first hour you meet the enemy. 

But tlie same fortune, wi>icl> has thus laid you under the 
necessity of fighting, has set before your eyes the most 
glorious reward of victory. Should we by our valour, re* 
cover only Sicily and Sardinia, which were ravished from^ 
our fathers, those would be no incoosiderable prizes. Yet 
what are those? The wealth of Rome; whatever riches 
she has iieaped togettter in the spoils of nations ; all these 
with the masters of them, will be yours. The time is now 
come to reap the full recompense of youf toilsome march- 
es over so many mountains and rivers,^ and through so 
many nations, all of them in arms. This, the place which 
fortune has appointed to be tlie hmits of your labour ; it 
is here that you will fiaish yoiu* glorious warfare, and re- 
ceive an ample Tecompense of your completed service. 
For I would not have you imagine, that victory will be as 
difiieult as the name of a Khman war is great and sound- 
ing, it hAS often happened^ that a despised enemy has 
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given a bloody battle; and the most renowned kings and 
nations, have by a small force been overthrown. And if 
you but take away the glitter of the Roman nanae^ what 
18 thero wherein they may stand in compeiitioa witb you? 
For (to say nothing of your service ia war, for twenty 
years together, with so much valour and success) from the 
very pillars of Hercules, from tfae'ocean, from the almost 
bounds of tlie earth, through so many warlike nations of 
Spain and Gaul, are you not come hither victorious? and 
with whom are you no^ to figlit ? With raw soldiers, an 
undisciplined army, beaten, vanquished, besieged by the 
Gauls, the very last summer; an army unknown to their 
leader, and unacquainted with him. 

Or shall I who was born, I might almost say, but cer- 
tainly brought up, in the tent ot* my father, that most ex- 
cellent general ; shall T, the conqueror of Spain and Gaul^ 
and not only of the Alpine natioiis, but which is still great- 
er, of the Alps themselves — shall 1 compare myself with 
this halfyear's captain ? A captain, before whom should 
one place the two armies without their ensigns, I am per- 
suaded he would not know to which of them he is consul. 
1 esteem it no small advantage, soldiers, that there is not 
one among you who has not often been an eye witness of 
my exploits in war; not one of whose valour I myself 
have not been a spectatpr, so as to be able to name the 
times and places of his noble achievements ; that with sol- 
diers, whom I have a thousand times praised and rewarded, 
and whose pupil I was before I became their generate I shall 
march against an army of men, strangers to one another. 

On what side soever I turn my eyes, I behold all full of 
courage and strength. A veteran infantry ^ a most gal- 
lant cavalry; you, my allies, most faithful and valiant; 
you, Carthagenians, whom not only your country's cause 
but the jusiest anger impels to battle. The hope, the<:our.- 
age of assailants is always greater than of those who act 
upon the defensive. VVith hostile banners displayed you 
are come down upon Italy : You bring llie war. Grief, 
injuries, indignities, fire your minds and spur you forward 
to revenge* First, they demand me, that I, your general, 
should be delivered up to them; next, all of you who had 
faugh t at the siege of Saguntum ; and we were to be put 
ta death by the extremes! tortures. Proud an^ cruel na- 
tion! Everything mu^tb^youBf^ and at your disposal! 
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You are to prescribe to us with whom we shall make war^^ 
with whom we shall make peace ! You are to set us 
bouoils, to shut us up within hills audrivei^^ but you, 
you are not to observe the limits which yourselves have 
fixed ! " Pass not the Iberus.^' What next ? " Touch 
not the Saguntines : Saguntum is apon the Iberus i move 
not a step towards that city. ^ Ts it a small matter^ then, 
that you have deprived us of our ancient possessions, Sici* 
ly and. Sardinia ? you would have Spain too. Well ; we 
shall yield Spain, and then— you will pass into Africa* 
Will pass, did I say? — This very year they ordered one 
oftiieir consuls into Africa*-*the other into Spain. No, 
soldiers, there is nothing left Jbr us, but what we can vin- 
dicate with our swords. Come on, then. Be men. The 
Komans may, with more safety, be cowards ; they have 
their own country behind them, have places of refuge to 
fly to, and are secure from danger in the roads thither; 
but for you, there is no middle fortune between death and 
victory. Let this be but well fixed in your minds i and 
once again, I say you are conquerors. 

yill, — Speech of Jdherbal to the Roman Senate^ imploring 

their Assistance agjuinst Jugw^tha. 
Fathers I 

IT 1^ known to you, that kiilg Micipsa, my father, on 
his death bed, left in charge to Jugurtha, his adopted son> 
conjunctly with ray unfortunate brother Hiempsal and 
myself, the children of his own body, the administration 
of the kingdom of Numidia, directing us to consider the 
senate and people of Rome, as pr6prietors of it. IJe 
charged us to use our best endeavours to be serviceable to 
the Koman cotnmon wealth, hi peace and war ; assuring 
us, that your protection would prove to us a defence a« 
gainst all enemies, and would be instead of armies, forti* 
Bcations and treasures. 

While my brother and I were thinking of nothing but 
bow to regulate ourselves according to the directions of 
our deceased father — Jugurtha — the most infamous of 
mankind ! — breaking through all ties of gratitude^ and of 
common humanity, and trampling on the authority of the 
Roman commonwealth, procured the murder of my un- 
fortunate brother, and has driven me from my throne and 
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native GOimtry, though he knows I inherit from my gran^ 
father Massiuissa, and my father Micipsa^. the ffiendsbip 
and allianca of ike Romans. 

Far a Prince to be reduced by villany, to my distress^ 
fal circumstances, is calamity enough ; but my misfortune; 
are heightened by the consideration — that I iiad myself 
obliged to solicit your assistance, Fathers^ for. the tervices 
done you by my ancestors, not for any I have been able 
to render you in my oirn person. Jugurtba has put it 
out of my power to deserve any thing at your hands ; aDil 
bas forced me to be burthensome, before I could be useful 
to you. And yet, if I had no plea but my undeserved 
misery — a once powerfulprincc; the descendant of araci 
af illustrious monarchs, ndw, without any fault of inv 
own, destitute of ever}^ support, and reduced to the necess- 
ity of begging foreign assistance against anen^ny^^ 
bas seized my throne and my kingdom — if my unequalled 
distresses were all I had to< plead— it would become ihe 
greatness of the Roman commonwealth, the arbitress oi 
the world, to protect the injured, and to check the tri- 
umph of daring wickedness over helpless innocence.— But 
to provoke your vengeance to the utmost, Jugartha lias 
driven me fron\. the very dominions, which the senate and 
the people of Rome gave to' my ancestors ; and fron? vhkh, 
my grandfather and my fattier, under your umbrage) ex- 
pelled Syphax and the Carthagenians. Thus, Fathers^ 
your kindness to our family is defeated ; and Jugurtha, 
in injuring me, throws contempt on you. 

O wretched prince i O cruel reverse of fortune-' fa- 
ther Micipsa I Is this the consequepce of your generosity; 
that he whom your goodness raised to an equalityivith your 
own children, should be the murderer of ^our children* 
Must then, tlie roya) house of Numidia always be ascese 
of havoc and blood ? While Carthage remain^, wesw^^ 
ed, as was to be expected, all sorts of hardships from iheit 
hostile attacks j our enemy near ; our only powerful all)') 
the Roman commonwealth, at a distance. While «e niew 
so circumstanced, we were always inarms and in action. 
When that scourge of Africa was no more, we congrBiu- 
lated ourselves on the prospect of established peace. ^^| 
instead of peace behold the kingdom of Numidia drenched 

Willi royal blood j an^ the only surviving son of its la^^ 
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g, flyiDg from an adopted murderer/and seekipg that 
»ty in foreign parts, ^hich he cannot command in his 
n kingdom.. 

Vhithei— Oh I Whither shall I fly J If 1 return to the 
al palace of my ancestors, Iny father's throne is seized 
the murderer t)f my brother. What can I there expect, 

that Jugurtha shduM hasten to imbrue, in my bloody 
se hands which are now reeking with my brother's ! If 
ere to fly for refuge or assitance to any other court—* 
m what prince can I hope for protection, if the Komart 
nmonwealth give me up? From my own' family or 
;nds, I have no expectations. ' My. royal father is no 
re. He is beyond the reach of violence, and out of 
iring of the cumpiaints of his ufihappy son. Were my 
)t!)er alive, our mutual sympathy would be some allevi« 
on. But he is huri'ied out of life, in his early youth, 

the very hand, whichshoulcl have been ihe last to in* 
e any of the royal family of Numidia. The bloody 
^urtha has butchered all whom he suspected to be in 
r interest. Some have been destroyed by the lingering 
•raent of the cross. Others have been given a prey to 
Id beasts, and their anguish made the sport of men, 
3re cruel than wild beasts. If there be any yet alive, 
ey are shut up in dungeons, there to drag out a life, 
3re intolerabte than death itseff. 

Look down illustrious senators of Rome ! from that 
ight of power to which you are raised, on the unexam^ 
ed distress of a prince, who h, by the cruelty of a wick* 
1 intruder, become an outcast from all mankind. Let 
>t the crafty insinuations of him who returns murder for 
(option, prejudice your judgment. Do not listen to the 
retch who has butchered the son and relations of a king, 
lio gave him power to sit on the same throne with his 
vn sons. I lYa\ie been informed that he labours, by his 
nissariesj to prevent your determining ally thing against 
m in his absence : pretending that I magnify my distress, 
id might for hihri have staid in peace in my^ own king* 
3m. Bui if ever the time comes wlien due vengeance 
om above shall overtake him, he will then dissemble as I 
0. Then he who now hardened in wickedness, triumphs 
ver those whom* his violence has laid low, will, in his turn, 
;el distress, and suffer for his impious ingratitude to my 
ither, and bis blood thirsty cruelty to my brother. 
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Oh murdered, 41>utchered brother F Oh, dearest to my 
heart — now gone forever from my sight I but why should 
I lament bis death ? He is, indeed, deprived of tlie blessed 
iigm of heaven, of Hfe and kingdom, at once, by the very 
person wbo ought to have been the first to hazard his own 
life In defence of any one of Micipsa's family 1 Boi as 
things are, my brother is not so much deprived of {\m 
comforts, as delivered from terrour, from flight, from ex 
ile, and the endless train of miseries, which render life to 
me a burden. He lies full low, gored with wounds, and 
festering in his own blood. But he lies in peace. He 
feels none of the rtiiseries which rend toy soal with agony 
and distraction, while I am set up a spectacle to all man- 
kind, of the uncertainty of human affairs. So far fm 
having it in ray power to revenge his de^h, 1 am not mas- 
ter of the means of securing my own life. So far from 
being in a condition to defend my kingdom from the vio- 
lence of the usurper, I am oblig«?d to apply ibr foreign 
protection for my own person. 

Fathers! Senators of Rome!— -The arbiters of tbe 
world ! To you I fly for refuge from the murderous fm' 
of Jugurtha. By your affection for your children, by your 
love for your country, by your own virtues, by the majes- 
ty of the Roman commonwealth, by all that is saad 
and all that is dear to you, deliver a wretched prince from 
undeserved, unprovoked injury; and save the kingdom o! 
Numidia, which is your own property,' from being llie 
prey of violence, usurpation and cruelty. 

IX. — Speech of Canultins to the Consuls^ inwhkh hedi- 
mands that the Plebeians my be admitted into the Conml- 
shipy and that the Laws prohibiting Patricians and Ple- 
beians from intennaarryingf may be repealed. 
WHAT. an insult upon us is this ? If we are not so rich 
as the Patrioians, Are we not citizens of Rome as well as 
they ? Inhabitants of the same country ? — Members of thf 
same community ? The nations bordering upon Rome, 
and even strangers more remote, are admitted, not only 
to marriage with us, but to wliat is of n^uch greater im- 
portance — the freedom of the city. Are we, necause ve 
are commoners, to be worse trec^d than strangers? And 
when we demand that the people may be free to beislow 
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leir oi&ces and dignities on whom (liey pleaiSC, Do we 
;k any thing unreasonaUe or new? Do we claim more 
lan their original inlierent right ? What occasion then, 
>r all this uproar, as if the universe were faHing to ruin ? 
hey were jast going to lay violent hands upon me in the 
mate bouse. 

What I Must this empire, then, be unavoidably over- 
irned !^K{ust Rome of necessity sink at once, if a Plebei- 
1 worthy of the office, should be raised 4o the consul- 
lip ? The Patricians, 1 am |>ersuaded, if they could^ would 
?prive you of the common light. It certaiply offends them 
lat you breathy, yiat;you speak, tha||r^^ave the shapes 
f men. Nay, but to make a comm^iier li consul, would 
e, say tliey, a most enormous thrn^*^— Nuraa Pompili- 
s, however^' without being so much as a Ron^an citizen, 
as made ^Mng of Rome. The elder T^rquin, by birth 
ot even an Italian^ was nevertheless plsiced upon the 
irone. Servius Tullius, tlie son of a captive woman,^(na 
ody knows who his father was) obtained the kingdom, a^ 
he reward of his wisdom and virtue. In those days, no 
lan in whom virtue shone conspicuous, was rejected or 
espised on account t)f his race and descent. And did 
he state prosper the less for that ? Were not these stran- 
ers the very best of all our kings ? And supposing, now, 
hat a Plebeian should have their talents and merits Would 
le be suffered to govern us ? 

But, '' we find, that, upon the abolition of the regal pow« 
ir, no commoner was chosen to the consulate.?'*— And, 
vhatofthat? Before Numa's time, there were no pontiff ^s 
n Rome* Before Servius Tellius's days, there was no 
census, no division of the people into classes and centu-* 
'ies. Who ever heard, of consuls before the expulsion of 
Farquin the proud ? Dictators, we all know, are of mod« 
ivn invention ;• and so are the officers of tribunes, sddiWes, 
fjusestors. Within these ten years we have made decem- 
virs, and we have unmade them. Is nothing to be done 
but what has been done before ? That very law, forbid- 
ding marriages of Patricians with Plebeians, Is not that a 
new thing ? Was there any such law before the decemvirs 
enacted it ? And a most shameiul one it is In a free state. 
Such marriages, it seems, will taint the pure blood of the 
nobility! Why^ if they think soy let them take care to 
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match ilieir Bisters wd daughters tvith men of their own 
I sort. No Plebeian will do violence to the daughter of a 
I Patrician, Those are exploits for our prime nobles. 
C There is so need to fear that ve shall force any body in- 
to a contract of niarnage. But, to make an express iaw 
to prohibit marriages of Patricians with Plebeians, What 
is this but to show the utmost contempt of us, and to de- 
clare one part of the community lo be impure and unclean? 
They talk to us of the confusion there would be in fam- 
ilies, if this statute should be repealed, I wonder t)i«y 
don't make a law against a commoner's living neara nobie 
tnaui going the same, road that he is going or being pres* 
ent at the same feast, or appearing in the same market 
place. They might as well pretend that jthese things 
make confusion in families^ as that intermarriages m^ill do 
rt. Does not every one know that the children will be 
ranked according to the quality of their father, let him be 
a Patrician or a Plebeian ? In short, it is manifest eoougii 
that we have nothing in view, but to be treated asneii 
and citizens j nor can they who oppose our demand have 
any motive to it, but the love of domineering. I would 
fain know of you, consuls and Patricians, Is the sovereign 
power in the people of Rome, or in you ? I hope you wifl 
allow, that the people can, at their pleasure, either make 
a law or repeal one. And will you, then, as soon as any 
law is proposed to them, pretend to list them immediately 
for the war, and hinder them from giving tbeif sufliages, 
by leading them into the field ? 

Hear me consuls. Whether the news of the war yoQ 
talk of be true, or whether it be only a false rumour, 
spread abroad for nothing but a colour to send the people 
out of the city : 1 declare, as a tribune, that this people, wlio 
have already so often spilt their blood in our counlry^ 
cause, are again ready to arm for its defeiice and its gl^^j 
ry, if they may be restored to their natural rights, and 
you will no longer treat us like strangers in our owncooii' 
try ; but if you account us unworthy of your alliance, by 
Intermarriages; if you will not suffer the entrance to f*^ 
chief offices in the state to be open to alt persons of D)^''* 
it, indifferently, but will confine your choice of magistrates 

to the Senate alone — talk of wars as much as 6ver yo« 
t)lease — paint In your ordinary discourses^ the league 
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tower of our enemies^ ten times more dreadful than you 
io now-— 1 declare, that this people, whom yoa so much 
tespise, and to whom, you are nevertheless indebted for 
lU your victories^ shall never more enlist themselves — not 
I man of them shall take arms^-^not a man of them shall 
xpose his life for imperious lords, with whom he can 
leither share the digoities of the state, nor in private life, 
lave any alliance by marriage. 

i-.'-^Speech of JtmijJte Brutm, ovsr the dead Body of Lu-* 

cretia, 
YES, noble lady, Pswear by this blood, which was once 
o pure, and which nothing but royal villany could have 
>olluted, that I will pursue Lucius Tarquinius the proudj 
lis wicked wife and their children, with fire and sword; 
lor will I ever suffer any of that family, or of any other 
vhatsoever, to be king in Rome ; Ye gods, 1 call you to 
Bvitness this my oath ! — There, Romans, turn your eyes to 
hat sad spectacle— the daughter of Lucretia, Gatalinus^ 
ivife— she died by her own hand. See there a noble \sl-> 
iy, whom the Imt of a Tarquin reduced to the necessity 
of being her own executioner, to attest her innocence* 
Hospitably entertained by her, as a kinsman of her hus* 
band's, Sextus, the perfidious guest, became her brutal 
ravisher. The chaste, the generous Lucretia, could not 
survive the insult* Glorious woman ! But once only treat- 
ed as^a slave, she thought life no longer to be endured. 
Lucretia, as a woman, disdained a life that depended on a 
tyrant's will ; and shall we— shall men, with such an ex- 
ample before our eyes, and after five and twenty years of 
ignominious servitude, shall we, through a fear of d^'ing, 
defer one single instant to assert our liberty ? No, Ro- 
mans, now is the time; — the favourable moment we have 
so long waited for, is come. Tarquin is not at Rome. 
The Patricians are at the head of the enterprise* The 
city is abundantly provided mth men, arms, and all things 
necessary. — There is nothing wanting to secure the suc- 
cess, if our own courage does not fail us.. And shall those 
warriours who have ever been so brave when foreign ene- 
mies were to be subdued, or when conquests were to be made 
to gratify the ambition and avarice of a Tarquin, be then 
only cowards, when they are to deliver themselves from 
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slaver^ ? — ^Some of yoa are perhaps ifitimidated by the 
army which Tarquin now connnands. The soldiers, yoa 
imagioe, will take the part of tbeir general. Banish so 
groundless a fear. The love of liberty is natural to all 
men. Your fellow citizens in the camp feel the weight of 
oppression, with as quick a sense as you that are in Rome ,* 
they will as eagerly seise the occasion of tliroving off the 
yoke. But let us grant that there are some among them, 
who, through baseness of spirit, or a bad education, wjU 
be disposed to fkvour the tyrant. The number of these 
can be but small, and we have meani^uflici^nt in our hands 
to reduce them to reason. They have left us hostage?) 
more dear to them than life« — Their wives, tbetr cliildrefi, 
their fathers, their mothers, are here in the city« Cour- 
age, Romans, the gods are for us ;— ^-those gods, whose 
temples and altars the impious Tarquin has prolkned, by 
sacrifices and libations, made with polluted hands, polluted 
with blood, and willi numberless nnexpiated crimes com- 
mitted against liis subjects,->Ye gods, who ^otectod our 
forefathers — ye genii, who watch for the preservation and 
glory of Rome, do you inspire us with course and una- 
nimity in this glorious cause, and we will, to our last 
breath, defend your worship from all profanation f 

XI. — Demosthenes to the Athenians, exciting them to prose" 

cute the War against Philip, 

WHEN f compare, Athenians, the speeches of some 
amongst us^ with their actions, I am at a loss to reconcile 
what I see with what I hear. Their protestations are full 
of zeal against the public enemy; but their measures are 
so inconsistent, that all their professions become suspect- 
ed. By confounding you with a variety of projects, they 
perplex your resolutions; and lead you from executing 
Mfhat is in your power, by engaging you in schemes not 
reducible to practice. 

'Tis true, there was a time, when we were powerful' 
enough, not only to defend our own borders, and protect 
our allies, but even to invade Philip in his own dominions. 
Yes, Athenians, there was such a juncture; I remember 
it well. But, by neglect of proper opportunities, we are 
no longer in a situation to be invaders; it will be well for 
US; if we can provide for bur own defence, and our allies. 
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>fever did any conjuncture require so much prudence ^s 
his. However^ I shouid not despair of seasonable reme- 
lies, had i the att to prevail with you to be unanimous in 
ight measures. The opportunities which have so oftea 
escaped us^ iiave not been lost through ignorance or want 
>f judgmenti hut through negligence or treachery. If I 
Lssume at this time, more than ordinary liberty of speech^ 
! conjure you to sufier patiently those truths which have 
lo other end hut your owp good. You have too many 
'easonjs to be sensible how much you have sufiered by 
learkening to syQophai^s* I shall tlierefore^ be plain ^ in 
aying before you the grounds of past miscarriages]^ in or-^ 
ier to correct you in your future conducU 

Tou may remember it is not above three or faur years 
since we liad tlie news of Fhilip^'s laying siege ta the for- 
;ress of Juno^ in Thrace^ * It was, as I think^ in October 
ve received this intelligence.. We voted an tnmiediate 
>upply of Uireescore talents; forty men of war were or-^ 
iered to sea ; and so zealous were we, that preferring the 
aecessities of the state to our very laws, our citizens a- 
30ve the age of five and forty years, were commanded tc^ 
serve. What followed ? A whole year was spent idly, 
without any thing done, and it was but in the third month,, 
of the following year, a little after the celebration of the 
feast of Ceres, that Charademus set sail, furnished with no* 
more than five talents,, and ten galleys^ not half manned^ 

A rujfilor was spread that Philip was sick. That rumour 
was followed by another— thai Philip was dead^ And 
tlien,.as if all danger died witli him, you dropped your 
preparations^ whereas. then, then was your time to push; 
and be active;, then was your time to secure yourselves; 
and confound, him at once.. Had your resolutions,, talcea 
with so much heat, been as warmly seconded by action,, 
you bad then been as terrible to. Philip, as Philip, recover-- 
ed, is now to you. ^^ To what purpose, at this time, these* 
reflections? What is done cannot be undone." But by 
your leave, Athenians, though pasjt moments are not to be; 
recalled, past errors may be repeated. Have we. not, now,, 
a fresh provocation, to war ? Let the memory of over^- 
sights, by wJiich. you have suffered so much,, instruct yom 
to be more vigilant in the present danger. If the Olyn- 
tiiiAPS.af^ not instantly succoured, and.wUh yout utmoilL 
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eflbrls, you become assistants to Philip^ and serve him 
more effectuaUy than he can hdp himself. 

ft is not, surelyi necessary to warn you, that votes alone 
can be of no consequence. Had your resolutions^ of them- 
selves, the virtue to compass what you intend^ we should 
not see them multiply every day, as they do, aitd npou 
every occasion, with so Uttle efi^t; nor would Philip be 
in a condition to brave and affront us in this mafiuer.-^ 
Proceed then, Athenians, to support your deliberatioos 
with vigor. You have heads capable of advi»ng what is 
best ; you have judgment and experience to discern wiiat \s 
right ; and you have power and opporttinrty to execute 
what you determkie. What time so pt'oper for action ? 
What occasion so happy ? And when can you hope for 
such another if this be neglected ? Has not l^htlip, contra- 
ry to all treatieSi insulted you in Thrace ? Does he not, at 
this instanti straiten and invade yoiir oonfederales^ whom 
you have solemnly sworn to protect? Is he not an intrpla- 
cable enemy ? A faithless ally ? The uisurper of provinces, 
to which he has no title nor pretence ? A stranger^ a bar- 
barian, a tyrant ? And, indeed^ what is he not ? 

Observe, I beseech you, men of Athens, how difierent 
your conduct appears, from the practices of your ances- 
tors. Tiiey were friends to truth and plain dealing, and 
detested flattery and servile compliance. By ananimou$ 
consent, they continued arbiters of aH Greece^ for the 
space of forty-iive years, inrithout interruption ; a ptAlk 
fund of no less than ten thousand talents has ready for 
any emwgency ; they exercised over the kings of Mace- 
don, that authority which is due to barbarians; obtained 
both by sea and land; in their own persons, frequent and 
signal victories; and, bv their noble exploits, transmitted 
to posterity an immortal memory of their virtue, superiour 
to the reach of malice and detraction. It is to them we 
owe that great number of public edifices, by which the 
city of Athens exceeds all the rest of the world in beauty 
and magnificence. It is to them we owe so many stately 
temples, so richly embellished, but above all, adorned with 
the spoils of vanquished enemies. But visit their own pri- 
vate habitations; visit the houses of Aristictes, Miltlades, 
or any otlier of those patriots of antiquity ; you will find 
nothing, not the least laturk or ornament, to dtatingoish 
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them from their neighbours. They took part in the gov- 
ern oient, not to enrich themselves, but the public; they 
had no scheme or ambition but for the public ; nor knew 
any interest, ISdt for the public. It was by a dose and 
ste^y application to the general good of their country, 
by 9M\ exeippiary piety towards the immortal, gods, by a 
strict faith ^iid religious honesty betwixt man and tnan, 
and a moderation always uniform, and of a peace, they 
established that reputation, which ^remanins to this day, 
and will last to utmost posterity. 

Suchy O men of Athens, were yoar ancestors; so glori- 
ous tu the eye of the world f so bountiful and muniScent 
to their country ; so sparing, so modest, so self-denying 
to themselves. Wbat resemblance can we find in the 
present generation! of these great men ? At a time when 
your ancient competitors have left you a dear -stage; 
when the Lacedemonianii are disabled; the Thebans em* 
ployed in troubles of their own ; when no other state 
whatever is in-a coadjtion to rival or molest you ; in siiort, 
when you are at full liberty ; when you have the opportu- 
nity and the power to become once more the sole arbiters 
of Greece ; you permit, patiently* whole provinces to be 
wrested from you ; . you lavish the public money in scan- 
dalous and obscure uses; you suffer your allies to perish 
in time of peace, whom you preserved in time of war: 
and to sura up all, you yourselves, by your mercenary 
coar^, and servile resignation to the will and pleasure of 
designing insidious leaders, abet, encoilrage and strength* 
en the most dangeroDS and formidable of your enemies. 
Yes, Athenians, I repeat it, you yourselves are the con- 
trivers of your own ruia. Lives there a man who has 
confidence enough to deny it? — Let him arise and assign, 
if he can, any other cause of tbe^uccess and prosperity of 
Philip. " But,*' you reply, ^ what Athens may have lost 
in reputation abroad, she has gained in splendor ;ftt homew 
Was there ever a greater appearance of prosperity? A 
greater face of plenty ? Is hot the city enlarged ? Are not 
the streets better paved, houses i^epaired and beautified ?*^ 
Away with such trifles ; shall I be paid with counters ? An 
old square new vamped up 1 A fountain I An Aqtueduct! 
Are these acquisitions to brag of ? Cast your eye upon the 
magistrate^ under whose ministry you boast these precious 
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ifuprovements. Behold the despicable creature, raised, 
all at once, Crom dirt to oppulence j from the lowest ob- 
Ecurity to the highest honours. Have not soaie of these 
upstarts built private housei and seats, vieing with tbe 
most suinptuoos of our public palaces? ^nd how have 
their fortunes and their power increased, but as the com- 
monwealtli has been ruined and impoverished ? 

To what are we to impute these disorders ? And to 
what cause assign tbe decay of a states so powerful and 
flourishing in past times ? The reason is plain. — The ser> 
vant is now become tbe master. The magistrate was 
then subservient to the people j punishments and rewards 
were properties of the people ; all honours, dignities and 
preferments, weredispo^ by tbe voice and favour of the 
people; but the magistrate now has usurped the right of 
the people, and exercises an arbitrary authority over his 
ancient and natural lord. You, miserable people I (the 
mean while without money, without friends), from being 
the ruler, are become the servant ; from being tbe master, 
the dependent; happy that these governours, into whose 
faands you have thus resigned your own power, are so 
good and so gracious as to continue your poor allowance 
to see plays. 

Believe me, Athenians, if recovering from> this lethargy, 
you would assume the aneieat freedom and spixit of your 
fathers ; if you would be your own soldiers and your own 
commanders, confiding no longer your afiairs ia foreign 
or mercenary hands ; if you would charge yourselves with 
your own defence, employing abroad, for the public,, what 
you waste in unprofitahle pleasures at home ; the world 
might, once more, behold you making a figure worthy of 
Athenians. ^^ You wouM have us tlien (you say) do ser- 
vice in our armies, in our own persons ; and for so.doing) 
you would have the pensions we receive, ia timeof peace, 
accepted as pity in time of war. Is it thus we are to uor 
derstand you ;"— ^Yes, Athenians, 'tis my plain meaning,, 
I would make it a standing rule, that no person, great or 
little, should be the better for the public money,, who 
should grudge to employ it for the public servicet. Are 
we in peace ? The public is charged withvyour subsistence. 
Are we in war, or under a necessity at this time, to enter 
into a war? Let your gratitude oblige you. to accept, as 

aavjn drfenceof your benefactors, what you receiye^ia. 
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peace, ais mere bounty .-^Thus^ without aoy innovation ; 
without altering or abolishing any thing, but pernicious 
novel ties, introduced for the encouragement of sloth and 
idleness^ \iy converting only, for the future, the same funds, 
for the use of the serviceable, which are spent, at present,, 
upon the unprofitable ; you may be well served in your 
armies; your troops regularly paid ; justice duly admin- 
istered; the public revenues reformed and increased; and 
every member of the commonwealth rendered useful to his 
country, according to his age and ability, without any fur* 
tber burthen to the state. 

This, O ipen of Athens, is what my duty prompted ms 
to represent to you upon this occasion. May the Gods in- 
spire you, to determine upon such measures, as may be expe- 
dient for the particular and general good of oar country ! 

XII — Jupiter to the infhriour Deities, forbidding them to 
take any part in the Contention between the Greeks andi 
Trojans, — Hoaobr. 

AURORA, now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with rosyjight the dewy lawn ; 
When Jove convened the senate of the skie^, . 
Where high Olympus^ cloudy tops arise. 
The sire of gods his awful silence broke ; 
The heavens, attentive, trembled as he spoke: — 
" Celestial states J Immortal gods I Give ear : 
Hear our decree ; and rev'rence what ye hear : 
The fix'd decree, which not all heaven can move : 
Thou fate fblfil it : and ye powers, approve. 
What god shall enter yon forbidden field. 
Who yields assistance or but wills to yield ; 
Back to the skies, with shame he shall be driven, 
Gash'd with dishonest wounds, the scorn of heaven : 
Or, from our sacred hill, with fury thrown, 
Deep in the dark Tartarean gulf shall groan ; 
With burning chains fixM to the brazen floors, 
And lock'd by bell's inexorable doors : 
As far beneath th* infernal centre huri'd, 
As from ilvkX centre to th' etherial world. 
Let each, submissive, dread those dire abodes, 
Nor tempt the vengeance of the god of gods. 
League all your forces, then, ye powers above ; 
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Your strength ooite against the might of Jove. 

Let down our golden everlasling chaini 

Whosestrongembraceboldsheaved, and earth & maia, 

Strive alt of mortal and immortal birth. 

To dragi by this, the thundVer down to earth. 

Ye strive in vain. If I but stretch this hand} 

I heave the gods, the' ocean and the land. 

I fix the chain to great Olympus^ height. 

And the vast world hangs trembling in my sight. 

For such I reign unbounded and alK>ve : 

And such are men, and gods, compared to Jove.^' 

XIII. -^iSn^os to Quun Dido, giving an Account of thi 

ScLck of Troy. — Virgil. 

ALL were attentive to the godlike man, 
When, from his lofty couch, he thus began : — 
Great Queen ! What you command me to relate 
Renews the sad remembrance of our fate ; 
An empire from its old foundations rent. 
And every woe the Trojans underwent ; 
A poplous city made a desert place ; 
AU that I saw aiid part of which I was, 
Not e'en the hardest of our foes could hear» 
Nor stern Ulysses tell without a tear. 

'Twas now the dead of night, when sleep repairs 
Our bodies worn with toils, our mind with cares, 
When Hector*s ghost before my sight appears : 
Shrouded in blood he stood, and bath'd in tears : 
Such as when, by the fierce Peltdes slain, 
Thessalian coursers dragg'd him o'er the plain. 
Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were thrust 
Through the piercM limbs ; his body black with dust. 
Unlike that Hector, who, return'd from toils 
Of war, triumphant, in iEacian spoils } 
Or, him who made the fainting Greeks retire, 
Hurling amidst their fitets the Phrygian fire. 
His hair and beard were clotted stiff with gore ; 
The ghastly wounds he for his country bore, 
Now stream'd afresh, 
I wept to see the visionary man | 
And, whilst my trance continued, thus began } 
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^* O liglil of Trojans, and support of Troy, 
Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy ! 
O, long expected by thy friends ! From whence 
Art thou solate returned to our defence? 
Alas ! what wounds are these? What new disgrace 
Deforms the manly honours of thy face ? 

The spectre groaning from his inmost breast, 
This warning, in these mournful words expressM. 

<' Haste, goddess born I Escape by timely flight, 
The flames and horrours of this fatal night, 
Thy foes already have possessed our wall ; 
Troy nods from high, and totters to her faU* 
Enough is paid to Priam's ro^al name, 
£nough to country, and to deathless fame* 
If by a mortal arm my father's throne 
Oouid have been sav'd — this arm the feat had donei 
Troy now commends to thee her future state. 
And gives her gods companions of lier fate ; 
Under their umbrage hope for happier walls, 
And follow where thy various fortune calls." 
He said, and brought from forth the sacred choir, 
The gods and relics of th' immortal fire. 

Now peals of shouts came thund'ring from afar, - 
Cries, threats, and loud lament, and mingled war. 
The noise approadies, though our palace stood 
Aloof from streets, embosomed close with wood ; 
Louder and louder still I hear th' alarms 
Of liuroan cries distinct, and clashing arms. 
Fear broke my slumbers. 
I mount tlie terrace,; thence the town survey, 
And listen what the soling sounds convey. 
Then Hector's faith was manifestly clear'd ; 
And Grecian fraud in open light appear'd. . 
The palace of Deipholus ascends 
In smokey flames^ and catches on his friends. 
Ucalegon burns next ; the seas, are bright 
With splendours not their own, and shine with spark- 
ling light. 
New clamours and new clangours now arlse^ 
The trumpets' voice, with agonizing cries. 
With phrenzy seiz'd, I run to meet th' alarmSj^ 
Resolv'd on deaths resolv'd to die in arms. 
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But first to gather friends, with whom t' oppose, 
If fortune favour'd and repel the foes, 
By courage rous'd, bj love of country fir'd, 
With sense of honour and revenge inspir'd. 

Pantheus, Apollo's priest, a sacred name,' 
Had scap'd the Grecian swords and pass'd the flame: 
With relics loaded, to my doors he fled, 
And by the hand his tender grandson led. 

"What Fiope, O Pantheus? Whither can we run? 
Where make a stand*? Or, What can yet be done! 
Scarce had I spoke, when Pantheus, with a groan, 
" Troy is no more ! Her glories now are gone. 
The fatal day, th' appointed hour is come, 
When wrathful Jove's irrevocable doom 
Transfers the Trojan state to <Srrecian hands : 
Our city's wrapt in flames; the foe commands. 
To several posts their parties they divide; 
Some block the narrow streets; some scour the wide. 
The bold they kill ; th' unwary they surprise; 
Who fights meets death, and death finds him who flies" 

XIY.— MoZoc/i the fallen Angtlj to the wfemal powtri^^ 
citing them to renew the War* — Milton. 
MY sentence is for open .war. Of wiles 
More unexpert, I boast not^ then let those 
Contrive who need i or when they need, not now. 
For while they sit contriving, shall Uie rest. 
Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait 
The signal to ascend, sit lingering here, 
Heav'ns fugitives, and for their dwelling place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame, 
The prison of his tyranny, who reigns 
By our delay ? No ; let as rather choose, 
Arm'd with hell flames aiid fury, all at once, 
O'er heaven's high towers to force resistless way? 
Turning our tortures into horrid ar ms^ 
Against the tort'rer ; when, to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 
Infernal thunder; and, for lightning, see 
Black Are and horrour shot with equal rage 
Among his angels — and his throne itself, 
Mix*d with Tartarean sulphur and Strang firei 
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His own invented tcfrments. ' But perhaps. 
The way seems^iificult aird steep to settle, 
With upright wing, against a b%her foe* 
Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lalce benumb not stiH, 
That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat ; descent and fall , 

To us is adverse.^ Who but felt of late, 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Insutting,ttnd pursued us through the deep^ 
Wiih what t^ompulsion and laborious Hight, 
We sunk thus low ? Th' ascent is easy then. 
Th' event is fear'd. Should we again provoke 
Our stronger, some worse way his wrath may find, 
To our destructiop5 if there ^e in hell, 
Fear to be worse destroy^ : What can b6 worse 
Than td'dwdl here, driven out from bliss, condemn'd 
In this abhorred ileep to utter woe 5 
Where pain of unextinguishable fir^ ) 
Mqst exercise us without hope of endi. 
The. vassals of his an^r, when the scourge 
Inexorable, and the tort'ring hour 
Calls us to penance B More destroyed than thus 
We should be quite aboHsh'd and expire. 
What fear we then } What doubt we to incense 
His utmost ire ? Which to the height enrag'd, 
• Will either quite consume us, and reduce 
To nothing this essential, (happier far, 
Than miserable, to have eternal being) 
Or if our substance be hideed divine^ 
And cannot ceaSe to be, we are at worst 
On this side nothing ; and by proof we feel 
Our. power sufiicient to disturb this heaven. 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm. 
Though inaccessible, his fatal throne ; 
Which^ if not victory, is yet revenge* 

HY, '^Speech 'of Selial, aitising PeAc^.— Ib« 
I SHOtXLD be much for open war, O peers^ 
As not behind in hate, if what was^rg'd 
Main reasotf to persuade immediate war. 
Did not dissuade the most, and seem to cast 

29 
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Ominous conjecture on the whole success; 

When he who most excels hi feats of arms, 

In what he counsels, and in what excels, 

Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair 

And utter dissolution^ as tlie scope 

Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 

First, what revenge? The tov^ers of heaven are filPd 

With armed watch, that render all access 

Impregnable ; oft on the bordering deep . 

Incanip their legions ; or, with obscure wing, 

Scout far and wide, into the realm of nighty 

Scorning surprise. Or could we break our way 

By force, and at our heels all hell should rise 

With blackest insurrection, to confound 

Heaven s purest light — yet our great enemy , 

All incorruptible, would on his throne, 

Sit unpolluted ; and the etherial mould,* 

Incapable of stain, would soon expel 

Her mischief, and purge Qffthe baser fire. 

Victorious. Thus repuls'd, our final hope 

Is Hat despair. We must exas)>erate 

Th' almighty victor to spend all his rage, 

And that must end us ; that must be our cure, 

Te be no more. Sad fate ! For who would loie, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being. 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity. 

To perish rather, swallowM up and lost 

In the wide womb of uncreated njght. 

Devoid of sense and motion ? And who Jcnowjt, 

Let this be good, whether our ai^gry.foe 

Can give it, or will ever? How he can. 

Is doubtful ; that he never will is swe. 

Will he, .so wise, let loose at once his ire, 

Belike throifgh impotence, or unaware. 

To give his enemies their wish, and end 

Them in his anger, wh6m his anger saves 

To punish endless ? Wlierefore cease we then ? 

Say. they who counsel war, We are .decreed, ' 

Reserv'd and ddstin'd to eternal woe j 

Whatever doipg, what can ^ujSermorQ, 

What can we suffer wjorse? Is this tfien ^wxyrst, 

Thus sittings tbuscaosuUtng^ thus Jn arm&? 
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What when we fled amain, pursued and struck 
' With heaven's afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us ? This hell ^en seem'd 
A refuge from those wounds ; or when we lay 
Chain'd on the burning lake ? That sure was worse. 
What ff the breath thai kindled those grim fires, 
Awak'd should blow them into sevenfold rage, 
And plunge us in the flames? oj from above 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
His red right hand to plague us? What if all 
Her stores were open'd and this firmament 
Of hell should spout her cataracts of fire. 
Impendent horrours, threatening hideous fall 
One day upon our heads $ while we, perhaps 
Designing or exhorting glorious war, 
Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurl'd 
Each on his rock transfuc'd, the sport and prey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds, or forever sunk 
Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains ; 
There to converse with everlasting groans, 
Uhjrespited, unpitied, unrepriev'd, 
Ages of hopeless end ! This would be worse. 
War, therefore, open or conceals, alike 
My voice dissuades. 



SECTION V. 



DRAMATIC PIECES. 



L DIALOGUES. 

I« — "Belcour and iStoeJlnD«U.<^WBST Indian. 
Stockw. MR. BCLCOUR, I am rejoiced to see you; 
you are welcorne to England. 

Bel I thank yoa heartilyi good Mr. Siockwelh You 
and I have long con versed at a distance ; now we are met; 
and the pleasure this meeting gives me, amply compensates 
for the perils I have run through in accomplisbtDg it 

Stock. What perils* Mr. Beicour ? I could not have 
thought you would have met with a bad passage at this 
time o'yean 

BeL Nor did we* Courier like, we came posting to yoor 
Acres, upon the pinions of the swiftest gales that ever blew. 
It is upon English ground all my difficulties have aiiseo ; 
it Is th^ passage from the river side I complain of. 

Sioch Indeed i What obstructions can you have met 
between (his and the river side ? 

Bel. Innumerable! Your town's as full of defiles as the 
island of Corsica $ and I believe tliey are as obstinately 
defended. So much hurry, bustle and confusion on your 
quays i so many sugar casks, porter butts and eommoo 
council men in your streets $ that unless a man marched 
with artillery in his front, it is more than the labour of an 
Hercules can e&ct, to make any tolerable way through 
your town. 

Stock. I am scM^ry you have been so incommoded. 

BeL Why, truly it was all my own fault. Accustomed 
to a land of slaves, and out of patience with the whole tribe 
of customhouse extortioners, boatmen^ tidewaiters and 
water^bailifis, (hat beset me on all sides, worse than a 
swarm of moschettoes, I proceeded a little too roughly to 
brush them away with my ratan. The sturdy rogues took 
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this in dodgeon; and beginning to rebel, the mob chose 
different sides, and a furious scuffle ensued ; in the course 
of which, my person and apparel suffered so niuch, that I 
was obliged to step into the first tavern to relit, before I 
could make my approaches in any decent trim. 

Stock, Well, Mr. Belcour, it is a rough sample 3rou have 
had of my eoui^trymen's spirit ^ but I trust you will not 
think the worse of them for it. 

Bd. Not at all, not at all : I like them the better. — 
^ere i oidy a visitor, I migj^t perhaps wish them a little 
more tractable \ but^ as a fellow subject, and a sharer in 
their freedom, I applaud their spirit — though I feel the ef« 
fects of it in every bone in my skin.-— —Well, Mr. Stock- 
v^ell, for the first time in my life, here am 1 in England ; 
at the fountain head of pleasure; in the land of beauty, 
of arts and elegancies. My happy stars have given me a 
good estate, and the conspiring winds have blown me liitb- 
er to spend it. , 

Stock* To use it, not to waste it, I should hope ; to treat 
it, Mr. Belcour, not as a vassal over whom you have a 
wanton despotic power, but as a subject whom you are 
bound to govern with a temperate and restrained author- 
ity. 

BaL True, Sir, most truly said i mine's a commission^ 
not a riglit ; I am the oifspring of distress, and every 
child of sorrow is my brother. While I have hands to 
hold^ therefore, I will hold then! open to. mankind. But 
Sir, my passions are my masters; they take me where 
they will; and oftentimes they leave to reason and vir* 
tue, nothing but my wishes and my sighs. 

Stocks Come, come, the man who can accuse, corrects 
himself. . * 

Bd. Ah I That is an office I am weary of. I wish a 
friend would take it up ; I would to heaven you had leis- 
ure for the employ. But did you drive a trade to the 
four corners of the worlds you would not find the task sa 
toilsome as to keep me from faults. 

^ock^ Well, I am not discouragedt This candour tells 
me I should not have the fault of selfconceit to combat \ 
that, at least, is not amongst the number. 
B&l No; ifi knew that i^an op earth who thoiighl 

as* 
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more humbly of me than I do of myself, I would isikt liis 
opinion y and forego ray own. 

Stock. And were I to choos^ a pwpH, it should be one of 
your complexion : so if you will come along with mc, we 
will agree upon your admission, and enter upon a course 
of lectures directly. 

Bel. With all my lieart. 

II. — Lady Tovmly and Lady Grace — 

PsovoKEO Husband. 

Lady T. OH, my dear Lady Grace ! How could you 
leave me so unmercifully alone all tiiis while ? 

Lady G. I thought my Lord had been with you. . 

Lady T. Why, yes^and therefore I wanted your relief j 
for he has been in sucJi a fluster here— 

Lady G. Bless me! For what? 

Lady T. Only our usual breakfast; we have each of us 
had our dish of matrimonial comfort this morDing — we 
have been charming company. 

Lady G. I am mighty glad of it ; sure it must be a vast 
happiness, when man and wife can give themselves the 
same turn of conversation ! 

Jjxdy T. Oh, the prettiest thing in the world J 

Lady G. Now I should be afraid, that where two peo- 
ple are every day together so, ^ley must be often iu want 
of something to talk upon. 

Lady T. Oh, my dear, you are the most mistaken in 
the world .' Married people have things to talk of, child, 

that] never enter into the imagination of others.-^ Why, 

here's my Lotdand I, now; we have not been married 
above two short years, you know, apd we have already 
eight or ten things constantly in* bank, that whenever we 
want company, we can take up any one of them for two 
hours together, and the suliject nev^r the flatter ; nay, ii 
we have occasion for it, it will be •as tVesh next day too, 
as it was the first boor it entertained us; 

Lady G. Certainly that must be vast'y pretty. 

Lady T. Oh, there^s no life like it I Why, toother day, 
for example, when vou dined abroad, my Lord arid I, af- 
ter ^pretty cheerful kte a tet$ meal> sat us down by the 
Hre side, in an easy, indolent, pick tooth way, for about a 
quarter of an hour/as if we had not thought of one an- 
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otliet's being in the room. — At last, stretching himself 

and yawning — My dear, says he— —aw ydu came 

home very iate last night* 'Twas but just Hurned of 

two, says II— Iwas in bed-^ — aw- — ^by eleven says 

he.-— So you are every night, says I. — ^ Well, says he, 

1 am amazed you can sit up so late, How can you be 

amazed, says t, at a thing that happens so often ? Up« 

on which we centered into a conversation — and though this 
is a point that has entertained us above fifty times al- 
ready, we always find so many pretty new things to say 
upon it, that I believe in my soul it will last as long as I 
live. 

Lady G. . But pray, in such sort of ftraily dialogues, 
(though extremely well for passing the time) does'nt there 
now and then enter some little witty sort of bitterness ? 

Lady T, Oh yes! WKich does not do amiss at all. A 
^marl repartee, with a zest of recrimination at the head 
of it, naakes the prettiest sberber!. Aye, aye, if, we did 
not mix a little of the acid with it, a matrimonial society 
would be so Juscfous, that nothmg but an old liquorish 
prade would be able to bear it. 

Lady G. Well, certainly you have the n^ost elegant 

taste 

Lady T. Though to tell you the truth, n)y dear, 1 rath- 
er think we squeezed a httle too much lemon into it this 
bout I for it grew so sour at last, that I think—— —I almost 
told him he- was a fool — —and he again— talked some- 
thing oddly of turnin*^ me out of doors. 

Lady G. Oh I Have a care of that* 
Lady T. Nay, if he should, I may thauk my oym wise 
father for it. 

Lady G. How sa? 

Lady T. Why, when my good Lord- first opened his 
honorable trenches before me, my unaccountable papa, ia 
whose hands I then was, gave me up at discretion.. 
Lady G. How do you mean ? 

Lady T. He said 4iie wives of this age were come to 
that pass, that he would not desire even his own daughter 
should be trifeted with pin money ; so that ray whole train 
of separate inclinations aie left entiicly at the mercy of a 
hui^batid^s odd humour.. 
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f Lady G. Why, tliat iodeed is enough to make a womaa 
of spirit look about her. 

Lady 'A Nay, but to be serious^ my dear — What would 
you reaRy have a woman do in my case P 

Lady O, Why if I had a sober husband as you have, I 
would make myself the happiest wife iu the worlds by be- 
ing as sober as he. > 

Lady T. Oh, you wicked thing I How can you teaze 
one at this rate, when you know he is so very sober that 
(ex-cept giving me money) there is not one thidg in the 
world he can do to please me. And I, at the same time, 
partly by nature, and partly, perhaps, by keeping the best 
company, do with my soul love almost every thing be 
hates. I dote upon assemblies ; my. heart lM>unds at a 
ball, and at an opera — I expire. Then I love play to dis- 
traction; cards enchant me— andQice — put me out of my 
little wits. Deao dear hazard ! O what a flow of spirits 
it gives one J Do you never play at hazard^ child ? 

Lady G. Oh, never ! I dont think it sits well upon wo* 
men ; (here's something so masculine, so much the air o[ 
a rake in it. You see how it makes the men swear and 
curse ; and when a womari is thrown into the same pass- 
ion—why— 

Lady T. That's very true ; one is a little put to it, 
sometimes, not' to make use of the same words to express 
It. 

Lady G. Well, and upon ill luck, pray what words are 
you really forced to make use of? 

Lady T. Why, upon a very hard case, indeed^ when a 
sad wrong word is rising just to one's tongue's end, I giye 
a great gulph and — swallow it. 

Lady G. Well — and is it not enough to make you for- 
swear play as long as you live ? 

Lady T- Oh yes : I have forsworn it 

Lady G. Seriously .'' ^ 

Lady 2\ Solemnly, a thousand times; but then one is 
constantly forsworn. 

Lady G. And how can you answer that ? 

Laibf T, My dear, what we say wlien we arelosers^ we 
look upon to be no more binding than a lover's oath, or a 
great man's promise. But I beg pardon, child : I should 
not lead you so far into the world 5 you are a prude, and 
design to Jive soberly. ^ 
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JLady G. Why, I confess my nature and my eduoatioa 
do ia a good deglree confine me that way. 

liady T. Well, how a woman of spirit (for you don't 
want that, child,) can dream of living soberly, is to me in* 
conceivable; for you will marry, I suppose. 

hady G. I can't tell but I may. 

JLady T. And wont you live in town ? 

Lady G. Half the year I should like it very well. 

Lady T. M3r stars I And you would really live in Lonr 
don half the year, to be sober in it f 

Lady G. Why not ? 

Lady T. Why can't you as well go and be sober in the 
country ? 

Lady G. So I would — t'other half year» 

Lady T. And pray, Whal comfortable scheme of life 
would you form now for your summer and winter sober 
entertainments ? 

. Lct^y G. A scheme that I think might very well content 
us. 

Lady T. Oh, of all things, let's hear it. 

Lady G. Why, in summer I could pass my leisure hours 
in riding, in reading, walking by a caiial, or sitting at the 
end of it under a great tree; in dressing, dining, chatting 
with an agreeable friend ; perhaps hearing a little music^. 
taking" a dish, of tea, or a game at cards— soberly ; man- 
aging my family, looking into its accounts, . playing with 
my children, if I had any ; or in a thousand other inno- 
cent amusements — soberly; and possibly by these means, 
I might induce my husband to be as sober ^s myself. 

Lady T. Well, my dear, thou art an astonishing crea- 
ture ! For such primitive antediluvian notions of life have 
have not been in any head these thousand years. Under a 

great tree I ha ! ha ! ha! But I beg we may have the 

sober town scheme too — for I am charmed with the coun- 
try one. 

Lady G. You shall, and Ifll try to stick to my sobriety 
there too. 

Lady T. Well, though I am sure it will give me the va- 
pours, I must hear it. 

Ijidy G. WelJ, then, for fear of your fainting, madam, 
I will first so far come into the fashion, that I would nev- 
er be dressed out of it— but still it should be soberly ; for 
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IcaoUthink it any disgrace to a woman of my private 
fortune not to wear her lace as fine as the wedding suit of 
a fH-st dutcliess; though there is one extravagance I 
woold venture to come up to. 

Lady T, Ay, now for it— — 

Lady G. I would every day be as clean as a bride* 

Lady T. Why, the men say that's^ a great step to be 
made one.— —Well, now yon are drest, pray let's see to 
what purpose. 

Lady G. I would visit — that is, my real friends^ — but 
as little for form as pdssible. — ^I would go to court ; some- 
times to an assembly, nay, play at quadrille — soberly. I 
would see all the good plays j and because 'iis the fadi- 
ion, now and then go to an opera ; but i would not ex- 
pire there-— for fear I should rity&t jgo again* And lastly, 
I can't say, hut for curtosUy> if I liked my comfMuiy, 1 
night be drawn in once to a masquerade ^ and tittS| i 
think, is far as a woman can go-— soberly. 

Lady T. Well, if it had not been for that last piece of 
sobriety, I was just agoing to call for some surfeit water. 

Lady G. Why, don't you think, with the farther aid of 
breakfasting, dining, taking the air, supping^ sleeping^ (not 
to say a word of devotion) the four and. twenty hours 
might roll over ^. a tolerable manner? 

Lady T. Tolerable ? Deplorable ! ^Why^ child, all 

you propose is but to endure life y now, I want — to enjoy 
it. 

III.— PrtttZf and Jaffitr. — Vbnkcs Pkessrved. 

IVi. NO more I I'll hear no more i Begone, and leave 
nie<. 

3aff. Not hear me ? By my sufferings, but you shall .' 
My lord, my lord \ Pm not that abject wretch 
You think roe. Patience ! Where's the distance tlirows 
Me back so far, but I may boldly speak 
In right, (hough proud oppression will not hear me ? 

"PrL Have ypu not wronged me ? 
X Jaff, Could hiy nature e'er 
Have brook'd injustice, or the doing wrong, 
I need not now. thus low have bent myself, 
To gain a hearing from a cruel father. 
Wrong'd you ? , . 
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Pri. Yes, wrong'd me. In the nicest pointy 
The honour of roy house, you've done me wrong. 
When you first came home from travel, 
. With such hopes as made you look'd on, 
By all men's eyes a youth of expectationt 
PleasM with your seeming virtue, I received you ; 
Courted and sought to raise you to your merits ! 
My house, my tabie, nay^ my fortune too, 
My very self was yours 5 you might have usM me 
To your best service 5 Jike an open friend 
I treated, trusted y^u, and thought you mine : 
When in requital of my best endeavours, 
Ybu treacherously practised to uado me; 
Seduc'd the weakness of my age's darling, 
My only child, and stole lier from my bosom. 

Jaff'. 'Tis to roe you owe her 5 
Childless you had been else, and in the grave 
Your name extinct ; no more Priuli heard of. 
You may remember, scarce five years are past, 
Since, in your brigantine, you sail'd to see 
The Adriatic wedded by our duke; 
And I was with you. Your unskilful pilot 
Dash^'d us upon a rock ; when to your boat 
You made for safety ; entered first yourself ; 
Th' afiTrighted Belvixjera, following next. 
As she stood trembling on the vessel's side, 
Was by a wave wash'd off into the deep ; 
When, instantly, I plung^daoto Ibe sea, 
And, bufibting the billows to her rescue, 
I^deem'd her life with half the loss of mine ; 
Like a rich conquest, in one hand I bore her. 
And with the other dashed *the sau<^«raves. 
That throng'd'and pressed to rob me of my prize. 
1 brought her ; gave her to your despairing arms ; 
Indeed, you thank'd im^ ; but a nobler gratitude 
Rose in her soul ; for, JTrom that hour she lov'd me, 
Till, for her life, she paid me with herself. 

Pr{. Youjitole herfromme; like a thief you stole her 
At dead of night ; that cursed hour you chose. 
To rifle me of all my heart held dear. 
May ^1 your joys in iier preve false as mine 5 
A sterile fortune and a barren bed 
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Attend you both ; continual discord make 
Your days and nights bitter and grievous still : 
May tlie hard band of a vexatious need 
Oppress and grind you ; till, at last, you itud 
The curse of disobedience all your portion. 

Jaff* Half of your curse you have bestow'd in vain : 
Heaven has already crown'd our faithful loves 
With a young boy, sweet as his mother's beauty. 
May he live to prove more gentle than his gcandsirc; 
And happier than his father. 

Tri. No more. 

Jaff. Yes, all \ and then— adieu forever. 
There's not a wretch thai lives on common charity 
But^s happier than I ; for T have known 
The luscious sweets of plenty ; every night 
Have slept with soA content about my head. 
And never wak'd but to a joyful morning ; 
Yet now must fall ; like a full ear of com, 
Whose blossom 'scap'd, yet's wither'd in the ripening. 

Ai Home and be humble, study to retrench \ 
Discharge the lazy vermin of thy halli 
Those pageants of thy folly \ 
Rec jce the gUtt'ring trappings of thy wife, 
To humble weeds^ fit for thy little state : 
Then to some suburb cottage both retire x 
Drudge to feed a loathsome life. 
Home, home, I say.— \P^' 

Jaff. Yes, if my hieart woulilet me — 
This proudf this swelling heart, home would I gO| 
But that my iSoors are hateful to my eyes, 
Fill'd and damm'd un with gaping creditors. 
I've now not fifty dokits in the world ; 
Yet still I am in love^ And pleas'd with ruin* 
Oh, Belvidera ! Oh f She is my wife— 
And we will bear our wayward fate together— 
But ne'er know c#mfort more. 

IV. — B&rdfaiot and Jimwtll^^BBkvx STiUTA^sif' 

Bon, THIS way, this way, Sir. 

Aim, Your'e my landlord, I suppose. ., 

' Ban. Yes, Sir, I'm old Will Boniface j pret(jr v^" 
^"^own upon this roadj as the saying is. 
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Aim. O, Mr. Boniface, yoar servant. 

Ban. O, Sir-^What ^it your hodoar please to drink, 
as the saying is ? 

Aim, I have heard your town of Litchfield much flinied 
for ale ; I think I'll taste that. 

Bon. Sir 1 have now in my cellar ten tun of the best 
ale in Staffordshire ; 'tis smooth as oil^ sweet as milk, clear 
as amber, and strong as brandy; and will be just fourteen 
years old on the fifth day of next March, old style. 

Aim, You're very exact, T find, in the age of your ale. 

Bon. As punctualf Sir, as I am in the age of my chil* 
dren: — I'll show you such ale!— Here, tapster, broach 
number 1706, as the saying is.-<^Sir, you shall taste my 
anno domini. — I have lived in Litchl^eld, man and boy, 
above eight and fifty years, and I believe, have not con« 
sumed eight and fifty ounces of meat. 

Aim* At a meal, tyou mean, if one may guess by your 
bulk. 

Bon. Not in my life, Sir : I have fed purely upon ale t 
I have eat my ale, drank my ale, and I always sleep upon 
ale« [Enter tapster, with a tankard* 

Now, Sir, you shall see. Yoor worship's health : (drinks} 

— Ha ! Delicious, delicious 1 Fancy it Burgundy, only fan- 
cy it— and 'tis worth ten shillings a quart. 

Aim, [drinks] 'Tis confounded strong. 

Bon, Strong ! It must be so, or how should we be strong 
that drink it ! 

Aim. And have you lived so long upon this ale, land- 
lord? 

Bon. Eight and fifty years upon my credit, Sir ; but it 
killed my wife, poor woman, as the saying is. 

Aim, How came that to pass I 

Bon. 1 don't know how, Sir-^She would not let the ale 
take its natural course, Sir; tilie was for qualifying it eve- 
ry now and then with a dram, as the saying is ; and an 
honest gentleman, that came this way from Irelcuid, made 
her a present of a dozen bottles of usquebaugh — but the 
poor woman was never well after— but, however, I was 
obliged to the gentleman, you know. 

Aim. Why, Was it the usquebaugh that killed her } 

Bon. My lady Bountiful said :«o-^sbe, good lady, did 
wliat could be done i she cured her of ilitee tympanies--^ 

80 
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but the fourth carried her off. But she's happy^ and Fm 
contented, as the saying is. 

Aim. Who is that lady Bountiful you mentioned ? 

Bon. Odd*s-aiy Jife, Sir, we'll drink her health : — [drinh] 
— My lady Bountiful is one of the best of women. Her 
last husband, Sir Charles Bountiful, left her worth a thou- 
sand pounds a year ; and I believe she lays out one half 
on't in charitable uses, for the good of her neighboors: 

Aim. Has the lady been any other way useful in her 
generation ? > 

Bon. Yes, Sir, she has had a daughter by Sir Charles— 
the finest woman in all our country, and the greatest for- 
tune, ^be has a son too, by her first husband ; 'squire 
Sullen, who married a fine lady from London t'other day} 
if you please^ Sir, we'll drink his health, [drinks] 

Aim, What sort of a man is he P 

Bon, Why^ Sir, the man's well enough ; says little, 
thinks less, and does — nothing at all, faith; but he's a 
man of great estate, and values nobody. 

Aim. A sportsman, I suppose I 

Bon. Yes, he's a man of pleasure ; he plays at whist, 
and smokes his pipe eight and forty hours together some- 
times. 

Aim. A fine sportsman truly !-»and married, you say? 

Bon. Ay ; and to a curious woman, Sir->^Bat he's my 

landlord ; and so a man, you know, would not Sir, my 

humble service to you. [rfrini:*.]*— Though I value not a 
farthing what he can do to me ; I pay him his rent at 
quarter day : I have a good running trade— I have but one 
daughter, and I can give her-^— but no matter for that. 

Aim. You're very happy, Mr. Boniface 5 pray What 
other company have you in town ? 

Bon, A power of fine ladies 5 and then we have the 
French Officers. 

Aim. O, that's right, you have a good many of those 
gentlemen : Pray how do you like their company ? 

Bon. So well as the saying i% that I could wish we had 
as many more of them. They're full of money, and pay 
double for every thing they have. They know, Sir, that 
we paid good round taxes for the taking of 'em ;-*-and so 
they are willing to reimburse us a little; one of 'em lodges 
sn my house. [Bell rin^*]— — I beg your worship's par- 
-<- ril vtrait on you again in half a minute. 
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V. — Lovegold and Iia/jp^/.-— Miser* 
'jOV£, all's well hitherto ^ my dear money is safe.-<— 
t you Lappet? 

Mp. I should rather ask if it be you^ Sir : why, you 
k so young and vigorous » ■ 
jOve, Do I ? Do I ? 

jCip, Why, you grow younger and younger every day, 
7 you never looked iialf so young in your life, Sir, as 
I do now. Why, Sir, I know fifty young fellows of 
i and twenty, that are older than you are. 
uuve. That may be, that may be. Lappet, considering 
lives they lead^ s^nd yet 1 am a good ten years above 

Lap. Well, and what*s ten years above fifty ? 'tis the 
y flower of a man's age. Why, Sir, you are now in 

very prime of your life. 
Love. Very true, that's very true, as to understanding ; 

I am afraid, could I take off twenty years, it would do 

no harm with the ladies, Lappet. — f{ow goes on our 
lir with Marianna? Have you mentioned any thing 
)ut what heo mother can give her? For nowadays no- 
ly marcies a woman, unless she bring something with 

besides a petticoat. 

Lap. Sir, why. Sir, this young lady will be worth to you 
good a thousand pounds a year, as ever was told. 
Love* How ! A thousand pounds- a year? 
Lap. Yes, Sir. There's in the first place, the article of 
able ; she has a very little stotxiac^h :— she does not eat 
3ve an ounc^ in a fortnight ; and, then, as to the ^ua\i* 
of what she eats, you'll have no need of a French cook 
dn her account. As fbr sweetmeats she mortally hates 
;m ; so there is tbe article of desserts wiped ofi" all at 
ce. You'll have no need of a confectioner, who would 

eternally bringing in bills for preserves, conserves, bis- 
its, comfits, and jellies, of which half a dozen ladies 
mid swallow you ten pounds worth at a meal. This, I 
nk, we may very moderately reckon at two hundred 
unds a year at least. For clothes, she has been bred 

at such a plainness in them, that should we allow but 
r three birthqight suits in a year, saved, which are ilie 
1st a town Udy would expect, there go a good two linn*, 
ed pounds a year more. — For jewels (of which she hatea 
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e very sight) the yearly interest of what you must lay 
It ID theiD would amount to one hundred pounds. — Last- 
, she has ao 'utter detestation for play, at which I have 
lown several moderate ladies lose a good two thousand 
mnds a year. Now, let us take only the fourth part of 
at, which amounted to five hundred, to which if we add 

hundred pouuds on the table account^ two huodred 
lunds in clothes, and one hundred poands in jewels— 
ere is. Sir, your two thousand pounds a year^ in hard 
oney. 

Love. Ay, ay, these are pretty things, it must be con- 

ssed, very pretty things; but tliereis nothing realm 

em. 

Lap. How, Sir ! is it not something real to bring yoo a 

ist store of sobriety, the inheritance of a love for sim- 

icity of dress, and a vast acquired fund of hatred for 

ay? 

Love, This is downright raillery, Lappet, to make ne 

* a fortune out of the expenses she won't put me to.— 

It there is another thing that disturbs me. You knov 

s girl is young, and young people generally love ooe 

other's company ; it would ill agree with si person of 

' temper to keep an assembly for all the young rakes, 

1 daunting girls in town. 

Lap. Ah, Sir, how little do you know of her 1 This is 

»tber particularity that I liad to tell you of ;— -she has 

lost terrible aversion to young people, and loves none 

persons of your years. T would advise you, above 

hings, to take care not to appear too young. She id- 

on sixty, at least. She saya that fifty six years are 

able to content her. 

ove. This humour is a little Strange, metliinks. 

tp. She carries it further, Sir, than can be imagined. 

has in her chamber several pictures ; but, what do 

think they are ? None of your smoothfaced young fel> 

your Adonises» your Parises and your Appollos : 

^ir,'you see nothing there, but your handsome figures 

turn, king Priam, old Nestor^ and good father Aochi- 

>on his son's shoulders. 

)e. Admirable f This is more than J could have hop- 
7 say the truth, had I been a woman, f should never 
oved young fellows. 
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liop. I believe you: pretty sort of stuff, indeecl, to be 
love with your young^ellows ! Pretty masters, indeed, 
th their fine compiexions, and their fine feathers ! 
Love. And do you really think me pretty tolerable ? 
Lap, Tolerable [ you are ravishmg: If your picture 
LS drawn by a good hand, Sir, it would be invaluable ! * 
irn about a little, if you please— ;there, what can be 
ore charming ? Let me see yoii walk — tliere's a person 
r you ; tall, straight, free and degagee j Why, Sir, you 
ive no fault about you. 

LovB* Not many-^hera — hem — not many, I thank heav- 
I ^ only a few rheumatic pains now and then, and a small 
itarrh that seizes me sometimes. 
Lap* Ah, Sir, that's nothing ^ your catarrh sits very 
ell upon you, and you cough with a very good grace* 

Love* But tell me, What does Marianna say of my per* 
)n ? 

Lap. She has a particular pleasure in talking of it 5 and 
assure yau Sir, I have not been backward, on all such 
ccasions, to/blazon forth your ^nerit, and to make h)er 
^nsible how advantageous* a match you will be to her ? 

Love. You did very well and I am obliged to you. 

Lap, But, Sir, £ have a small favour to ask of you ;-— I 
ave a lawsuit depending, which I am on the very brink of 
»sing, for want of a little money \ \He looks gravely] and 
ou could easily procure my success, if you had the least 
'iendship for me. — You can't imagine, oir, the pleasure 
lie takes in talking of you : [He looks pleased] Ah ! how 
ou will delight her, how your venerable mien will charm 
er ! She will never be able to withstand ypti. But, in- 
eed, Sir, this lawsuit will be a terrible consequence to 
Lie; [He looks grave agaiti] I am ruined if 1 loose it ; 
vhich a very small matter might prevent — ah ! Sir^ had you 
mt seen the raptuces with which she heard me talk of you. 
He resumes his gaiety] How pleasure sparkled in her 
;yes at the recital of yoar good qualities i^In short, to 
liscover a secret to you, which I promised to conceal^ 
[ have worked up her imagioation till slie is downright im* 
patient of having the match concluded. 

Love» Lappet, you have acted a very friendly part; 
and I own that I have all the bbU&ations in the world to 

you. 
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Lap. 1 b^g you would give me this little assistance. Sir; 
[He looks serious] It will set me on my feet; and 1 siiall be 
eternally obliged to yoo. 

Love, Farewell ; 111 go and fiaisb my dispatclies. 

Lap. I assure you^ Sir^ you could never assist me in a 
greater necessity. 

Love. 1 must give some orders about a particular af- 
fair. 

Lap* I would not importune you^ Sir, if I was not forc- 
ed by the last extremity. 

Love. 1 expect (he tailor, about turning my coat ;-- 
don't you think this coat will look well enough turned, 
and with.new buttons, for a wedding suit? 

Lap. For pitys Sake, Sir, don't refuse me this small fa- 
vor: I shall be undone, indeed, Sir. If it were but so 
small a matter as ten pounds, Sir— — «^ 

Love. I think I hear the tailor's voice. 

Lap. If it were but five pounds, Sir; but three pounds, 
Sir; nay, Sir, a single guinea would be of service for a 
day or two. [As ke offers to go out on either side, she in- 
tercepts him*] 

Love. I must go, I can't stay-— hark, there I Some- 
body calls me — 1 am very much obliged to you, indeed; 
J am very much obliged to you. 

Lap, Go to the devil, like a covetous good for nothing 
villain as you are. Ramile is in the right i however, I 
shall not quit the affair 5 for though I get nothing out of 
him, I am sure of my reward from the other sid^. 

VI. — Ctxrdinal WoUty and Crowiw^^Z.— Henry VIIL 
Wol -FAREWELL, a long farewell to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man ; to day lie puts fortb 
The tender leaves of hope ; tomorrow blossoms. 
And bears his blushing honours thick upoQ him ^ 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips hisshoot^^ 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
These many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But ftr beyond my depth j roy high blown prido^ 
■ mgih broke under ina} and now has left me. 
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?ary and old with service, to the mercy 
a rude stream that must forever hide me. 
in pomp and glory of the world, i hate ye ! 
3ei my heart new opened. Oh, how wretched 
that poor man thai hangs on princes' favours I 
lere is, betwixt that smile he would aspire to, 
lat sweet regard of princes, and his ruin, 
)re pangs and fears than war or women have ; 
id when he fails, he falls like Lucifer, 
?ver to Lope again. lEnter Cromwell, 

hy, how now, Cromwell ? 
Crom. I hate no power to speak, Sin 
WoL What, amaz*d 

; my misfortunes ? Can thy spirit wonder 
great man should decUne ? Nay if you weep^ 
n fallen indeed 
Crom. IIow does your grace? 
WoU Why, well 5 

ever so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
know ipyself now, and I feel within me 
peace above ail earthly dignities ; 
still and quiet conscience. Th^ king has cur'd me, 
bumbly thank hrs Grace ^ and from these shoulders, 
iiese ruined pillars, dut of pity taken 
load would sink a navy, too much honour. 
I), 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden 
00 heavy for a man that hopes for heaven ? . 

Cromi J'm glad your grace has made that right use of it^ 

Wol. I hope I have : I'm able, now, methinks, 
ut of a fortitude of soul 1 feely 
' endure more miseries, and. greater far, 
han my weak heaited enemies dare offer, 
/^hat news abroad ?- 

Crom. The heaviest and the worst 
} your displeasure with the king. 

Wol. God biesshim! 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas Moore is eliosen 
<ord Chancellor in your place 

IVoL That's s6mewhat sudden—* 
lut he's a learned man. May he continue 
iOng in bis highness' favour, and do justice) 

or tratli';^ sake and his conscience j that his booesi , 
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When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings. 
May have a tx>mb of orphan's tears wept on him i 
What more ? 

Crom. That Cranmer is return'd with welcome ; 
Installed Lord Arclibishop of Canterbury. 

WoL That's news inde^ i 

Crom. Last) that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married^ 
This day was viewM in open as his queeny 
Going to chapel ! and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol. There wcis the weight that pull'd me down : 
Cromwell ! 
The king has gone beyond me ; all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost forever. 
No sun shall ever usher forlh my honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me^ Cromwell ; 
1 am a poor fall'n man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master, seek the king — 
(That sun, I pray, may never set ;) I've told him 
What and how true thou art y he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him^ 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell \ 
Neglect him not j make use now and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom* Oh, my lord I 
Must I then leave you ? Must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts tif iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord I 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayers. 
Forever and forever shall be yours. 

Wol, Cromwell — I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries— but thou bast forc'd me. 
Out of thy honest troth, to play the woman—*— 
Let's dry our tears ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell | 
And when I am forgotten as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard— -say then, I taught thee : 
Say, Wolsey, that once rode the waves of glory. 
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d sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 
Lind thee a way, out of bis wreck, to rise in ; 
sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it, 
irk hut my fall, and that which ruined me. 
onnwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 

that sin fell the angels 5 how can man, then, 
hough the image of his maker) hope to win byU? 
ve thyself last ; cherish those hearts that wait thee : 
eruption wins not more than honesty. 
11 in thy right had carry gentle peace, 
» silence envious tongues. Be just and fear not« 
t all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 
ly God's and truth's; then, if thou fall'st, O Cromwell, 

lou faH'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king 

id pri'thee lead me in— - 
lere take an inventory of all I have ; 
} the last penny, 'tis the king's; My robe, 
id mine integrity to heaven is all 
lare now call my own. Oh, Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
ad I but serv'd my God with half the zeal 
serv'd my king-^he would not in mine age 
ave left me naked to mine enemies. 
Crom. Good Sir, have patience. 

Wol. So rhave. Farewell 
he hopes of court ! My hopes in heaven do dwell. 

Vir. — Sir Charles and Lady Racket, — 

Threb Weeks after Marriage. 

Lady R* O LA ! I'm quite fatigued— I can hardly 
iQve Why don't you help me you barbarous man ? 

Sir C, There — take my arnii 

Lady R'. But I wont be laughed at-— —I don't love you. 

Sir C. Dont you ? 

Lady R. No. Dear me ! This glove ! Why don't you 
elp me off witli my glove ? Pshaw ! You awkard thing ; 
3t it alone ^ you an't At to be about me. Reach me a 
hair — you have no compassion for me«*— -I am so glad 
sit down — Why do you drag me to routs ? — You know 

hate e'm. 

Sir C. Oh ! There's no existing, no breathing, unless 
me does as other people of fashion do. 

Lady R. But I'm out of humour— I lost all my money. 
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Sir C» How much ? 

Lady R. Three hundred. 

Sir C. Nerer fret for that— I don*t value three hundred 
pounds, to contribute to your happiness. 

Lady R Don^t you ? Not value three hundred poands 
to please me ? 

Sir C. Ybu know I donH. 

Lady R. Ah ! You fond fool ! — But I hate ganiing^lt 
almost metamorphoses a woman into a fury.i — Do yoa 
koow that I was frighted at myself several times tonight r 
I had a huge oath at the very tip of my tongue. 
• Sir C. Had you ? 

Lady R. I caught myself at it — and so I bit my lips. 
And then 1 was crammed up in a corner of the roo[% 
"(vith such a strange party, at a whist table^ looklog at 
black and red spots — Did you mind 'em ? 

Sir C. You know I was busy elsewhere. 

Lady H. There was that strange unaccountable womao, 
Mrs. Nightshade. She behaved so strangely to her hus- 
band — a poor, inofiensive> goodaatured, good sort of a 
good for nothing kind of a man.— But she so teazed him^ 
^* How could you play that card ? Ah, youv'e a head, asd 
so has a pin.-« You're a numskull, you know you are-- 
Ma'am he's the poorest head in the world ^ — ^he does uot 
know what he is about ; you know you don't — Ah, fie! 
I'm asham'd of youl" 

Sir C, She has served to divert you^ I see. 

Lady R, And then to crown all there was my lady 

Clackity who luns on with an eternal volubility of uothlug, 
out of all season, time and place.— —In the very midst of 
the game, she begins — ^' Lard, Ma'am, I was apprehen- 
sive 1 should not be able to wait on your ladystiip my 

poor little dog, Pompey — the sweetest thing in the world! 
-^A spade led I There's the knave. — 1 was fetching a 
walk, Me'em, the other morning in the Park — a fine fros- 
ty morning it was. 1 love frosty weather of all things- 
let me look at the last trick and so Me'em little Pom- 
pey — and if your ladyship was to see the dear creature 
pinched with the frost, mincing his steps along the Mall— 
with his pretty little innocent face — 1 so"^ 1 don't know 
what to piay,~And so, Me'em, while I was talking to 
Captain Flim^ey— your ladyship knows Captain Flimsey. 
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othirrg but rubbish in my hand I — I canH help it,— 
so, Me'em, five odious frights of dogs beset my poor 
; Pompey — the dear creatwe has the heart of a lion 5 
yvho can resist five at once ? — And so Pompey barked 
issistance*— the hurt he received was upon his chest — 
doctor would not advise htm to venture out till the 
nd is'heaied, for fear of an infiamation. Pray what's 
ips ? 

ir C. My dear^ youM make a most excellent actress. 
iody R. WelJ, «ow, lets go to rest — but, Sir Charles, 
' shockingly you playM that last rubber^ wheh I stood 
ling over you ! 

ir C. My love, I played the truth of the game. 
tady R. No, indeed my dear, you played it wrong. 
ir C, Po f Nonsense I You don't understand it. 
Mdy R. I beg your pardon, I'm allowed to play betW 
n you. 

lir C. All conceit, my dear 1 I was perfectly right. 
jady R. No such thing, Sir Charles; the diamond was 
play. 

Hr C. Po ! Po ! Ridiculous 1 The dub was tlie card, a- 
rist the world. 

..ady jR. Oh ! No, no, no— *I say it was the diamond. 
Ur C. Madam, I say it was the club. 
Mdy R. What do you 9y into such a passion for ? 
Hr G. Death and fury. Do yon think I don't know 
at I'm about ? I tell you once more, tlie club was the 
gmentofit. 

Lady R. May be so— hiave it your own way. 
^ir C. Vexation I You're the strangest woman that ev* 
lived; there's no conversing with you.-^Look ye here, 
Lady Racket-— —'tis the clearest case in the world- 
make it plain in a moment. 
Lady R Well, Sir; ha, ha, ha ! 
Sir C. I had four cards left*-*-a trump had led — *— they 
re six— no, no, no — they were seven, and we nine 

—then, you know — -—the beauty of the play was to 

Lady R. WeH, now, 'lis amazing to me that you can't 
I it. Give me leave, Sir Charles-*-your left hand ad- 
rsary had led his last trump-^and he had before finessed 
i club, and roughed the diamoad^-now if you had put 
your diamond' 
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Sir C. Bat, Madam^ we played for the odd trick. 
Lady R And sure the play for the odd trick- 



Sir C. Death and fury ! Can't you hear oie ? 

Lady R* Go on^ Sir. 

Sir C. Here roe, I say. Will you hear me^ 
' Lady R. I never heard the like in my life. 

Sir C* Why then you are enough to provoke the pa- 
tience of a Stoic. Very well^ madam i You know no 
more of the game than your father's leaden Hercules on 
the top of the house. Tou know no more of whist than 
he does of gardening. 

Lady A. Ha^ ha, ha J 

Sir C. You're a vile woman^ and I'll Dot sleep anotlier 
night under one roof with you. 

Lady R. As you please. Sir. 

Sir C. ^fadam, it shall be as I please — III order ray 
chariot this moment. [Going-'] 1 know how the cards 
should be played as well as any man in* England, that let 
rae tell you-— [Goin^ ] Atid when your family were staod- 
ing behind counters^ measuring out tape, and bartering for 
Whitechapel needless, my ancestors, my ancestors, Mad- 
am, were squandering away whole estates, at cards ; whole 
estates, my lady Racket<^[iS'As hutns a tune.'] Why, then, 
by all that's dear to me, I'll never exchange another word 
with you, good, bad, or indifferent. Look ye, my lady 
Racket — thus it stood-^— «the trump being led, it was then 
my business—— 

Lady H. To play the diamond, lo be sure. 

Sir C. I have done with you forever; and so you may 
tell your father. 

Lady R, What a passion the gentl^nan is in ! Ha I ha! 
I promise him I'll not give up my judgment 

Reenter Sir Charles. 
Sir C. My lady Racket— look'ye, Ma'am, once more^ 
out of pure good natufe— -— 

Lady R. Sir, I am convinced of your good batiire. 
Sir C. That, and that only, prevails with me to tell you^ 
the ckib was the play. 
Lady R. Weil, be it so— I have no objection. 
&> C. 'Tis the dearest point in the word«— «*we were 
* ^, and- 
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- * ^ 2 "i ^* ^ "5*^ 2 ^ fry reason, you know ihe club 
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> ^2> S k 1 2i 1 1 p are! Well, m go to4>eA. Will 

f g -g 5: J J_g ;; 2. o :: f •- Poor Sir Charles, ^ 

|^^{5^<^^ i^Jj ILoohs and laughs^ then exit.] 
^ ^ < £ ^ ^ looking — ICrossesto theopposiU 
Fftnvtv 9tw >c/w«» ^.^ 1 tell you the diamond was irot 
play 5 and here I lake my final leave of you— [ITaZfc* 
k as fast as he can] I am resolved upon it ^ and i know 
club was not the best in the house. 

lflll»*-^Brtttustmd Casshis, — ^SniicESPEARE. 
/a5. THAT you have wronged me, doth appear in (his; 
J have condemned and note^ Lucius Pella 

taking bribes here of the Sardfans; 
erein ray letter (praying on his side, 
lause I knew the man) was slighted of. 
hu. You wrong'd yourself to write in such a case* . 
ya9. At such a time as this, is it not meet 
It every nice offence should bear its comment ? 
?niw Yet let me tell you, Classius, you yoursetf 
i much condemned to have an itching palm, 
sell and mart your -offices for gold, 
undeservers. 
'^08* I an itching palm ? 
i] know that yo^ are Brutus that speak this^ . 
, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 
3ru. The tiame of Cassius honours this corruption^ 
d chastisement doth therdbre hide its head. 
'^as. Chastisement? 

Brti. Remember Marc1>, the f des of March remember. 
i not great Julius bleed for justice sake ? 
lat ! shall one of us, 

at struck the foremost man of all tbis worlds 
t for supporting robbers ; Shall we now 
ntaminate our fingers with base bribes f 
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And sell the mi^ty space o£ our liir|e honoorSy 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus? 
I had rather be a dog and bay the iBOon, 
Than such a Roman. 

Cos. Brutus^bay notflse: 
I'll not endure it. You forget srooraeif 
To hedge nie in : I am a soldier, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself^ 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to ! You are not, Cassiu9« 

Cos. I am. 

Bru. I say you are not^ • 

Cos. Urge ne no more : I shaU forget myself t 
Have mind upon your health : tempt me no farther* 

Br%$. Away) slight man I 

Cos* Is't possible f 

Bni. Hear me, for I will spealc. 
Must I give way and room to your rai^ cboler ? 
ShaU I be frighted when a madman stares? 

Cos. Must I endure all this ! 

Bm, Air this ! Ay, more. Fret Ml your proud bent 
breaks 
Go, show your slaves how-cholipric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour 4 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ; for, from this day .forth, ' 
I'll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter. 
When you are waspish. 

Cos. Is it to come to this ? 

Bru, You say you are a better soldier ; 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true; 
And it shall please me well. For my owA part ' 
1 shall be glad to learn of n<H!>lemen. 

Cas. You wrong me every way ; you wrong me Brutus; 
I said an elder soldrer, not a betten 
Did I say better ? 

Bru. -If you did I care not, 

Cas. When Cesar liv'd he durst not thus have mov*d me, 

Bru, Peace, peace ; you durst not so have tecopted 

Cm, I durst not I 
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Bru. Nov 

Ca». What ! durst ih> tempt him ? 
Brti, For your life you durst not. 
• Cas. Do not presume too much upon my love. 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Bru. You have dqne that you should be sorry far« 
There is no terrour, Cassiu^, in your threats y . > 
For 1 am arm'd so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wrndi 
Which 1 respect n«f* I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me; 
I^had father coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring,. 
From the hard Viands of peasants, their vile trashy 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions ; 
Which you denied me. Was that done fike Cassiu& d^ 
Should I have answered Caiua Cassias so ^ i 
Wlien Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his fi*tend&^ 
Be ready, Gpds, wiih all your thunderbolts,. 
Dash him in [pieces. 
Ca9, I denied you'not.. 
Bru* You did. 

Cos. I did not ; he was but a foo! 
That brought my answer back, Brutus hath riv'd tmy 

heart. 
A friend should bear a friend'is infirmities f 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
Btu* I do not. Still you practice them on me. 
CflW. You love me not, 
Bru. I do not like your (aults. 
Cos, A friendly eye could never see such faults. 
Bru. A flatterer's would not, though they did appeaf 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cas. Come Anthony ! And young Octavius, eome { 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius : 
For Cassius is a weary of the world—— 
Hated by one be loves ; bravM by his brother ; 
Check'd like a bondman; all his faults observ'd^ 
Set in a note book, learn'd and conn'd by rote- 
To cast into my teeth* There is my dagger, 
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And here my nAked breast— «**wilhiB, a hearT 

Dearer than Plutus' ininei richer than gold ; 

If ttiat thou need st a Roman's, take it forth ; 

1 that denied thee* gold will give my heart. 

Strike as thou did'st at Cesar ; for I know, 

When thou dids't hate him worst^ thoa lovs't faim bettet 

Than eter Uioulovs't Cassias* 

Brtt. Sheath your dagger, 
Be angry when you will, it shall have scope» 
Do what you will, dishonour ^all l«r humour. 
O Cassias ! you are yoked with a lamb. 
That carries auger as the flint bears iire ; 
Who much enforced, shows a hasty- spark, 
And straight is cold again. 

Cas, Hath Cas$ius lived 
To be buttnirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill teuiper'd vexeth him I 

Bru. When I spoke that, 1 was ill tempered too. 

Cos. Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand. 

Bru. And my heart too, lEmbra^ing 

Cas, O Brutus ! 

Biut» What's the matter ? 

Cas. Have you not love enough to bear with noe^ 
When the rash humour which my mother gave me. 
Makes me forgetful ? 

2?m. Yes, Cassius j and from henceforth. 
When you are over earnest with your Brutus, 

He'll think your mother cliides, and !eave yoa so. 

ir— SPEECHES AND SOLILOQUIES. 
1, — HamltVs Advice to the Flayers,-^ 

Tragepy op Hahlbt. 
SPEAK the speech, I pray you, as i pronounced it to 
you \ trippingly on the toitgue. But if you mouth it, as 
laany of our players do, I had asiief the town crier had 
spoken my lines. *And do not saw the air too much with 
your liands ; but use all gently : For in the very torrent, 
tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, 
you must acquire and bejsret a temperance that may ^st 
it smoothness. Oh ( it o^ends me to the soul, to hear a 
robusieous, perriwig pated fellow teara passion to tatters, 
to very rags, to split the ^ears of the groundlings ; who 
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foi the most pari) ftre capaUe of nothiog bat inexplicably 
lumb shows and noise. Fray yoif avoid it. 

Se nort too tame^ neither ; but let your own discretion 
be your tutor. SuH the aetidn lo the word^ the word to 
the action ! .with this special observance, that you overstep 
not the nto^t^ &jF natfini for any thing so overdone is 
rrom the. purpose of playing; whose end is — to hold as 
^twere, the mirror up -to nature; to show virtue her own 
featttre, scorn her own io^ge, and the very age and body 
of the timoy his fornrand pressure. Now^ this overdone^ 
or come tar^y o^ thoi^h it make; llie unskilful laugh, can- 
not b^ut make the judicious grieve ^ the censure of one of 
iwhich Bftusty in your allowance o*er weigh a whole theatre 
ofoiiiers. Oh! There be pkyersthat t have seen play,. 
and heard others praise, and that liighty, that, neither 
having the accent of Christian, nor the gait of ClMristian,, 
pagan nor man, have^so strutted and beHowed, that I 
have thought some of Nature's journeymen had made 
mea and not made them well^ they imitated humanity ao> 
^ abominably. v 

^^ Ih^^Dauglas^ 4GGCunt of Mnmtf^^^ 

TrAOCDY OV DoUGLASi. 

My name is Norvstl. On the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks^ a frugal, swain, 
Whose constant cares were to increase his store,, 
Aad klep his only son,.n)ysetf at home^ 
For I had heard of batUe^, and I long'd: 
To follow to the iiield sonm wiarUke lord ^ 
And Heaven soon granted what my sire dehiedv 
This moon, whicb rose last niglit, round a^ my shield|^ 
Had not yet fflFd her horns, when^ by her light, 
A band of fierce barbarians, from, the hills,v 
Sush'd like a torrent down: uponi the vale, 
Sweeping our flocks and herdls*. The shepherd fiedl 
For 84&ty and foE succour, h alono^ 
With bended bow and <|Miver full of arrows, 
ttover'd about tlie enemy, and marked 
The road. he took; then hasted to my friend;^ 
Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men,, 
.1 met advancing. The pur^it I led,. 
TiU we o'er took the spoilencumbcts^ik £m^ . 
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We fought— and conquer'd. Ere a sword was drawn. 

An arrow from my bow bad pierced their chief, 

Who wore that day ^e arms which now I wear. 

Returning hon^e in triumph, I disdaio'd 

The sherpherds slothfal life; and having heard 

That our good king had sumroon'd his bold peerS) 

To lead their warrtours to the Carron side, 

1 left my father's house, and took with me 

A chosen servant to conduct my steps — 

Yon trembling coward, w|io forsook his master. 

Journeying with this intent, I pass'd these towers^ 

And heaven directed, came this day to do . 

The happy deed, that gilds my humble name. ^ 

Iff.— -Dotig'/as' jiccount oftht Hermit ^ — 1b. 

BENEATH a mountain's brow, the most remote 
And inaccessible, by shepherd's trod. 
In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 
A hermit liv'd; a melancholy maa, 
Who was the wonder of our wand'ring swain9« 
Austere and lonely, cruel to himself, 
Did they report him ; the cold earth his bed, 
Water his drink, his food the shepherd's alms. 
I went to see him; and my heart was touch'd 
Witiv reverence and with pity. Mild he spake; 
And, entering on discourse, such stories told. 
As made me oft revisit his sad cell. 
For he had been a soldier in his youth ; 
And fought in famous battles, when the peers 
Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo ted, 
Against th' usurping infidel displayed 
The blessied cross, and won the Holy Land* 
Pieas'd with my admiration, and the fire 
His speech struck from me, the old man would shake 
His years away, and act his youu^ encounters : 
Then, having show'd his wounds, he'd sit him dov^i^/ 
And alt the live long day diseourse of war. 
To help my fancy, in the smooth green turf 
He cut the figures of the marsliall'd hosts; 
Describ-d the motions, and explained the use 
Of the deep column and the lengthened line, 
The square; the crescent^ and the phalanx fir© } 
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For, all that Saracen or Christian knew 
or war's vast art, was to this hermit known. 

IV. — Sempronius^ Speech for War^ — Tbag. of Cato. 

MY voice is still for war. 
Gods ! Can a Roman senate long debate, 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death \ 
No — let us rise at once, gird on our swords, 
And at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his throng'd legions, and charge home upon hioor. 
Perhaps some arm more iucky than tiie rest, 
May reach his heart, and free the world from bondag^^ 
Rise, Fatlvers, rise ; 'tis Rome demands your help : 
Rise and revenge her slaughter^ citizens, 
Or share their fate. The corps of half her senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly, while we 
Sit here deliberating in cold debates. 
If we should sacrifice our lives to honour, 
Or wear them but in servitude and chains. 
Rouse up, for shame f Our brothers of Pharsalia~ 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud^ To battle : 
Great Pompey's shade complains that we are slow, 
And Scipio's ghost walks unreveng'd amongst us. 

V. — Luciwi* Speech for F««ce.— Ib. 
MY thoughts, I must confess, are lurn'd on peace| 
Already have our quarrels fill'd the woild 
With widows and with orphans: Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and earth's remotest regions 
Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome : 
'Tis time to sheath the sword, and spare mankind. 
'Tis not Cesar, but the gods, my Fathers ! 
The gods declare against us, and repel 
Our vaiR attempts. To urge the foe to battle 
(Prompted by bhnd revenge and wild despair)' 
Were to refute th' awards of Providence, 
And not to rest in heaven's determination^ 
Already have we shown our love to Romer 
Now let us show submission to the gods. 
We took up arms, not to revenge ourselves, 

But free the commouweaUh. Whca thi3 eiiduil«| 
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Arms have no further ase. Our country's cause, 
That drew ourswordi^ no«v wrests them frofflour W, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 
Unprofitably shed. What men could do, 
Is aooe already. Heaven and earth will tntliess, 
If Rome must tall that we are innocent. 

Vl.^^Hotipur's Account ofths Fop. — Hsnrt IV. 

MY liege I did den^ no prisoners. 
. But I remember wliea the £ght was done. 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my aword, 
Came there a certain lord 9 neat ; trimly diess'd ; 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin new reap'd, 
Show'd hke a stubble land, at harvest home. 
He was perfum'd like a milliner; 
And Hwixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouocet box, which, ever and ano% 
He gave his nose* 
And still be smII'd and talked : 
And as the soldiers bare dead bodies by, 
He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly^ 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
With many holiday and lady terms 
He questioned me % amongst the rest, demanded 
Mv prisoners, in your majesty'js behalf; 
I tlien, all smarting with my wounds, being gallU 
To be so pester'd with a popinjayi. 
Out of my grief and my impatience, 
Answer 'd — negligently—*! know not what — 
He should or should not ^ for he made me mad, 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman. 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (heaven save themaiki) 
And telling me, the sovereign'st thing on earth 
Was spermaceti for an inward brliise; . 
And that it was great pity, (so it was) 
This^ villanous saltpetre should be digg'd 
Out of the bowels cf the harmless eartl^ 
Wh-ch many a good (all fellow had destroyed 
So cowardly ; and but for these vile g^ins^^ 
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He would hfinseir have been a soWer. 
This bal4» unjcnnted chat of his, ray. lord/ 
I answer'd indirectly, as T said ; 
And I beseech you, let not this report' 
Come current for an accusation, 
Betwixt my love, and your high Majesty. 

VH,— jHbfc/?ttr'« SoHloquy en theQxwtentsof a L&iie^. — Ib« 
^^ BUT, for mine own part my lord, I could be ^ell con« 
tented to be there, in respect of tk^ love I bear your 
house*''r—^He could be contented to be there I Why is 
he not then?— 'In respect of the love he bears our house? 
He shows in th«s he loves his own barn better than he 
loves our house. Let me see some more. ^^ The purpose 
you undertake is dangerous." ^yhy, that's certain? 'tis 
dangerous to take a qold^ to sleep, to drink ; but I tell you, 
my lord. Fool, out of this nettle danger, we pluck this 
flower safely. " The purpose you undertake is dauger- 
ous'y the friends you have named uncertain } the time it- 
self unsorted ; and your whole pi^t too light for the coun- 
terpoise of so great an opposition." — Say you so, say you 
so ? I say unto you again, you are a shallow, cowa2;dly 
hind, and you lie. What a lackbrain is this ! Our plot is 
a good plot as ever was laid ; our friends true and con* 
slant ; a good plot ; good friends, and full of expectation ;. 
an excellent plot, very good friends. What a frosty spir- 
ited rogue is this I Why, my lord of York Commands the 
plot, and the general course of the action. By this hand^ 
if I were now by this rascal, I could brain him with his 
lady's fan. Is there not my father, my uncle and myself? 
Lord Edmund Mortimer, my lord of York, and Owen 
Glendower ? Is there not besides, the Douglas' ? Have I 
not all their letters to meet me in arms by the ninth of the 
next month ? And are not some of them set forward al- 
ready ? What a Pagan rascal is this f An infidel — Ha ! 
You shall see now, in very sincerity of fear and cold 
heart, will he to the king, and' lay open alL our proceed- 
ings. 01 I could divide myself, and go to bufl^ets, for 
moving such a dish of skimmed milk with so honourable 
an action. Hang ima I Let him tell the king. We are 
prepared. 1 will set fotward to night. 
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VIIl. — OiMWb Apology far his Mamag$*-- 

Tkagedtof Othelw 

Most potent, grave arid reverend seignors : 
My very nobte and approv'd good masters : 
Tliat I have in'en away this old man's daughter^ 
It is most true ; true, I have marned her ; 
The very head and front of my oflend'uig 
Hath this extent ; no more* Rude am I in speech, 
And little bless'd with the set phrase of peace: 
. For since these arms of mine had seven years pith, 
Till now, some nine moons wasted, tbey haveas'd 
Their dearest action, in the tented field.; 
And little of this great world can 1 speak, . 
More than pertains to feats of broils and battle; 
And therefore, little shall I grace my cause, 
In speaking of mj^self. Yet by your patience, 
I will a round unvamish'd tale deliver^ 
Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what chariri, 
What conjuration, and what mighty noagic, * 
(For such proceedings I am charg'd withal) 
I won his daughter with. 

Her father lov'd roe ; oft invited me ; 
Still questioned me the story of my life 
From year to year; the battket, s^ges^ fortime5; 
That I had past. 

I ran it through, e'en from my boyish days 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it- 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances : 
Of moving acidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair breadth 'scapes in th'.imminent deadly breacli; 
Or being taken by the insolent foe. 
And sold to slavery ; of my redeniption thence, 
And with it all my travel's history* 

All these to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline ; 
But still the house affairs would draw her theoQe; 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch, 
Sh'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse. .Which I observini:, 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest hearty 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate f *= 
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liy hereof by parcels she bad somethiDg heard. 

But aot distinctly. I did consent ; 

A nd often did begaile her of her ieai*S) 

When 1 did speak of some dtsti^sful stroke 

That my youth suffer'd. My jstory heing done, 

She gave me for my pains a wovid of sighs. 

Sh^ awore tn faith, ^twas sUang^, 'twas passing strangej 

'Twas^ pitiful; 'twas wond'rous pitifiil 5 

She wish'd she had not lieard it ; yet she wish'd 

That heaven had made her such a nsan. She tliank'd 

And bade me, if i I>ad a friend that lov'd her, [me^ 

I should but tearch him how to tell my «tory. 

And tliat. would woo lier. On this Imit I spake 3 

•She lov'd me for the^dangers I had pass'd 3 

And I Jov'd her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft which Pve us'i 

f X, — Heray IV's Soliloqiny^^n Sleep, — Shakbspsare* 

How many thousands of m> poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep I O gentle sleep I 
"Nature's soft nurse I how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgelfulness ? 
Why rather, deep, liest thou in smoaky eribs^ 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hush'd ivith buzzing night flies to thy slumber. 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
And lull'd with sounds (^sweetest melody? 
O thou dull god I Why liest thou with the vile, 
In loathsome beds, and leav'st a kingly couch, 
A watchcase to a common larumbell ? 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast, 
Seai up the shiphoy's eyes and rock bis brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surg^ ^ 

And in the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian tHUiows by the tops, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaPuing clamours tn the slipp'ry shrouds^ 
That with the hurty death itself awakes ; 
Canst thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea boy in an hour so rude^ 
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And in the calmest and the stille&t otgUt, 
With hII appliances and means to lK>ot, 
Deny it to a king ? Th«n happy, lowly down f 
Uneasy lies the bead that wears a ciown. 

X* — Capt BobadiVa Method of ieftating an Amy. 

E^vERY Man in bis Humovk. 
I WILL tell youy Sir, by tiie way ofrprivate and under 
seal; 1 am a {|;entleman ; and live Itere obscure, and to 
myself; but were IknowiiCo his Majesty and the Lords, 
observe me, I would undertake, upon this poor bead and 
live, for the public benefit of the state^ not oply to spare 
the entire lives of hU subjects in general, but to save the 
one half, nay three fourths of his yearly charge in hoU- 
ing war, and against what enemy soevisr. And bow 
would 1 doit, thinic you? Why thus, Sir. — =1 woukl s^ 
lect nineteen more to myself, throughout the land *, gen- 
tlemen tliey should be; of good spitit, strong and iibie 
constitution. •! would choose them by an institet thii i 
have. And I would teach these nineteen the special rules; 
as your Punto, your Reverso, your Sloecata, your k- 
broccata, your Passada, your Montonto ; till they couid 
all play very near, or altogetlier, as well as myself. This 
done: say the enemy were forty thousand strong' We 
twenty would come into thefieid, the tenth of March, or 
tiierealiouts,aiui we would xhallenge twenty of the eDe* 
my ; they could not, in their honour, refuse us. Well*-we 
would kill them ; challenge twenty more-— kill theai; twen- 
ty more — kill them ; twenty more — kill them too. And 
thus, would we kill every man, his ten a day — that's ten 
score : Ten score — that's two hundred ; two. hundred « 
day — ^iive days, a thousand : Forty thousand — forty times 
five — five times forty. — two hundred days kill them all up 
by computation. And this 1 will venture my poor gen- 
tlemanlike carcase to perform (provided there be no 
treason practised upon us) by fair and discreet maobcMx}; 
that is civilly — by the sword. 

Xl-^SoUloqigy of HoffUet^s 'IhcU^ on the Murder off»» 
Brother, — Tragsdy op Hamlet. 
OH ! my offence is rank; jt stneWs to heaven^ 
It hath (he primal, eldest curse upon itf 
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A brother^ murder !^— Pray I cainiot, 

Though inclination be as sharp as 'twill— 

My streoger guilt defeats my strong intent^ 

And like a man to double business boand, 

I stand in pause where 1 shaN first begin — 

And both neglact. What if this cursed hand 

Were thicker than itself with brother's blood— 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 

To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serves mercy, ^ 

Sut to confront the visage of olffence ? 

And what's in prayer, but this twofold force ? 

To be forestalled ere we come to fall— 

Or pardon'd being down ? Then III look up. 

My fault is past. But Oh I What form of prayer 

Can serA'e my turn f Forgive me my foul murder, 

That cannot be, since I am still possessed 

Of those effects for which I did the murder — 

My crown, my own ambition, and my queen. 

May one be pardoned^ and retain tb' odence ? 

In the corrupted currents of this world, 

Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice : 

And oft 'tis seen, Uie wicked prize itself 

Buys out the laws. But 'tis not so above. 

There is no shuffling — there the action lies 

In its true nature, and we ourselves compell'd ^ 

E'en tp the teeth and forehead of our faults. 

To give in evidence. What then ? What rests ? 

Try what repentance can. What can it not? 

Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 

Oh, wretched state I Oh, bosom black as death I 

Oh, limed soul, that struggling to be free, 

Art^tnore engag'd ! Help, angels 1 Make assay ! 

Bow, stubborn knees-*— and, heart, with strings of stigeL. 

Be soft, as sinews of the new born babe I 

All may befell. 

'XU.^Solil^^y of itamUt on Dmth — Tb. 
TO be-— or not to be— that is the question, 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to sulBTer 
The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune— 
Or to take arms against a sea of trouble ; 
Andy by opposing end them ? To die-*4o sleep— 

82 
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No more ? And, by a sleep^ to say we end 
The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh U heir tp.>— — 'Tis a consummatioii 
Devoutly to be wish'd. To die— to sleep ■ ■ 
To sleep, perchance to dream — ay, there's the rob— 
For, in that sleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coH, 
Must give us pause.— There's the respect, 
That makes calamity of so long life } 
For, who would bear the whips and scorns of titne, . 
Th^ oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of despis'd love — the law's delay— 
The insolence ^f office, and the spurns 
That patieiit merit of the uncnrorthy takes — • 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin f Who would fardels bear, 
To groan and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 
(That undiscover'd countr^*^ from whose bourn 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear,tfiose ills we have. 
Than fly to others that wfrltnow not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us al! ^ 
* And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And 'enterprizes of great pith and moment^ 
With this i^gatd, their current's turn away. 
And lose the name of action. 

Xni. — FahtaffU Encomium an Sack, — Henbt IV. 

A GOOD sherris sack hath a twofold operation in it 
It ascends me into the brain i dries me there, all the fooK 
ish, dull and crudy vapours which environ it ) makes it 
apprehensive, ^uick, inventive ; full of nimble, fiery and 
delectable shapes ; which delivered over to the voice, the 
tongue, which is the birth, becomes excellent wit. Tlie 
second property of your excellent sherris, is the warming 
of the bloody which, beft>re, cold and settled, left the liver 
white and pahe^ which is the badge of pusillanimity and cow- 
ardiije. But the sherris warms it, and makes it course from 
the inwards to the parts extreme. It illuminatetfa the 

-e) which, as a beacon, gives warning to all tte i:^t of 
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3 little kingdom, man, to arm ; and then^ the vital com- 
nerS|, and inland petty sjMrits, muster me all to theic 
)tain9 the heart ; who great and pu0ed up with this ret- 
e, doth any deed of courage— and this valour comes of 
;rris. So that skill in the weapon is nothing without 
:k, for that sets it awork jf and learning, a mere hoard 
gotd kept by a devil till sack commences it, and sets il 
act and use> Hereof comes it that Prince Harry is vaU 
Lt ; for the cold blood he did naturally inherit of his fa- 
iVf he hath, like lean, sterile and bare land, manured 
sbandedand tilled^ with drinking good, and a good 
re of fertile sherris. If I had a thousand sons, the firsi 
man principle I would teach them, should be — to for<* 
ear thin potations, and to adict themselves to sack. 

XIV. — Prologue tO'th$ Tragedij of Ca^o.— Popk. 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To raise the genius and to mtnd the heart. 
To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each scene, and he what they behold ii 
For this the tragic muse iirst trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age i 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wondered how they wept. 
Our autHor shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The|iero's glory or the virgin's love : * 
In pitying love we but our weakness show^ 
And wild ambition well deserves its woe« 
Here tears shall Aow from a more generous cause j 
Such tears as patriots shed for dying laws i 
He bids your breast with ancient ardours rise, 
And calls forth Homan drops from British eyes i 
Virtue confessed in human shape he draws, 
What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was: 
No common object to your sight displays. 
But what, with pleasure, heaven itself surveys : 
A brave man struggling in the storms-^^ate^ j 
And greatly falUng with a falling state ! 
While Cato gives his little senate laws, 
What bosom beats not in his country's cause ? 
Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed ? 
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£*en whea proud Cesar, 'midst triumphal cars, 
The spoils of oatioos and the pomp of urars^ 
Igdobly vaiui and impotently great^ 
Show'd Rome iier Cato's figure drawn in state ^ 
As lier dead fatiier's rev'rend image passM, 
The pomp was darken'd and the day o'ercast. 
The triumph ceased — tears gush'd from every eye; 
The world's great victor pass'd unheeded by 5 
Her last good man, dejected Romeador'd, 
And honor'd Cesar's less than Cato^s sword. 

Britons attend. Be worth like this approved ; 
And show you have the virtue to be mov'd. 
With honest scorn the first fam'd Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greecei whom she subdu'd 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation and Italian song. 
Dare to have sense yourselves ; assert the stage.; 
Be justly warm'd with your own taative rage. 
Such plays alone should please a Britisli ear^ 
As Cato's self had not disdain'd to hear. 

XV.— Ca^o'5 Soliloquy on the Immortality of the Satd.^ 

Tragedy op Cato. 
IT must be so^Plato thou reasonest well f 
£lse, Whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or, Whence this secret dread^ and inward horroor, 
Of failing into nought ? Why shrinks the soul • 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
'Tis the divinity that stirs within us: 
'Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter. 
And intimates Eternity to man. 
Eternity! — thou pleasing, dreadful thought f 
Through what variety of untried being, 
Thrbugh what new scenes and changes must we pass ! 
The wide, th' unbounded prospect lies before me ; 
But shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a Power above us^ 
(And that there is,, all nature cries aloud 
Through all h<*r works) he must delight in virtue ; 
And that whidi he delights in must be happy. 
U when ? Or where ? This world was made fojf Cesar. 
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\ tbeponid ^'™ weary of conjectures— *t his must end them. 

]tlyp(^ ' [LKiymg Mb hanii^ his sw 

^?^^\\ ^^^^ I «m doubly arm'd. My death and life, 

tli \mm^ # ^y h^ine and antidote are both before me. 

r<i \kk^ '^^^^ '" ^ ntonaent brings itte to an end ^ 

; !Tusj,j^|L- But this informs me I shall never die. 

sis'rf uateiiB^ The soul, secur'd in her existence, smiles 

fd RoikiiJm ^^ ^^^ drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

; /, . « The stars shall fade awaj'', the sun himself 

\ I *u * Grow dim willi age, and nature sink in years \ 

lii i/w itoip gyj jl^^^ gjjjjjj aourish in immortal youth ; 

tuetoDcwri Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

/d/D d Utof Yjjg wrech of matter, and tlie crush of worlds. 

'eece^iMiDt 

imool^ ULYL^Speech o/Hmry V. to his Soldiers at ike Siegt 

yjsDf^ Harflmr. — Shakespeare's Henry V» 

;s; assfftifet ONCE more unto the breach, dear friends oncem 

)vii bslireir. Or close the wall up with the English dead. 

tseaBrJisliff' In peace there's nothing ^o becomes a man 

I'd io^' As modest stillness and humih'ty ; 

But when the blast of warblows in our ears, 
rTtSji^ Then imitate the action of tlie tyger ; 

Imnit' Stiffen the sinews, summon up the bloody 

isoaotvcil' Disguise fair nature with hard favoured rage ^ 

liiiifd^ ' Then lend the e3'e a terrible aspect : 

Let it pry p'ier the portage of the head 
I mnd^ \^^^ ^^^ t^^^ cannon ^ let the brow o'erwhelm it^ 

ih iht^ * And fearfully as doth a galled rock 

'mtiod' O'erhang and jutty his confounded base^ 

Swili'd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Now set the teeth,, and stretch the nostril wide ^ 
Hold hard the breath., and bend up every spirj^t 
To its full height. Now oti, you noblest Englisli9,'i 
Whose blood is fetcli'd from fathers of war proof f 
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^^/najt«? Fathers, that, like so many Alexander s^ 

upon ft 
ibow IB) 
id 
i in *' 



Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 
And sheath'd their swords fdr lack of argument. 
Dishonour not your mother ^ now attest 
That those whom you call'd fathers did beget you- 
Be copy now %o men of grosser blood. 
And teach them how to war. And yoo, good yeon 
^^^Ikt' Wkose limbs were made in Gngland, sliow us ber^' 

32.* 



nadefe^' 
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The metal of your pasture ; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt aot; 
For there is none of you so mean and base, 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start. The game's afoot : 
Follow your spirit; and^ upon this charge, 
Cryj God for Harry, England and St. George! 

XVIT— SJjeecA of Henry V, before Hu Battle ofAgiMmt, 
on the Earl of Westmareland's wishing for mort mek 
from England — Ib. 

WHAT'S he that wishes more men fr«m England? 
My cousin Westmoreland ? No, my fair cousin ) 
If we are mark'd to dte^ we are enow 
To do our country loss ; and, if to live^ 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
No, no, my Lord ; wish not a man from England. 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, throughout my host, 
That he who hath no stomach to this fight. 
May straight depart ; his passport shall be made; 
And crowns, for convoy, put into bis purse. 
We would not die in that man's company. 
This day is called the feast of Crispian. % 
He that outlives this day^ and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tiptoe, when this day is nam'd, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispianr. 
He that outlives this day, and sees old age, 
Will yearly, on liie vigil, feast his neighbours, 
And say, Tomorrow is St. Crispian ; 
Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars* 
Old men forget, yet shall not ati forgeti 
fidt they'll remember, with advantages, 
What feats they did that day. Then shall our nW^) 
Familiar in their mouths as household words, 
Harry ^the king, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glb^ster, 
Be in their flowing cups, freshly remembered. 
This story shall the good man teach his son : 
And Crispian's day shall ne'er go by, 
From this time to the ending of the worlds 
^•it we and it shall be remembered j 
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We feW| we habpy few, we band of brothers ; 
For he today Jthat sh€|d$ ^is blood with me, 
Shall be my brother; be he e'er so vile, 
This day shall gentle hi:^ condition. 
And gentlemen in England, now abed, 
Shall think themselves accurs'd they were not here ; 
And hold their manhood cheap, while any speaks . 
That fought with us upon St. Crispia;)*s day. 

HVlll^-^Soliloqyy of Dick the Apprentice:-^^ 

Farce, the Appubntice. 

THUS far we run before the wind. An apothecary I 

Make an apothecary of me !— — What, cramp my genius 
over a pestle and mortar ; or mew me up in a shop, with 
an alligator stuffed, and a beggarly account of empty box- 
es ! To be culling simples, and constantly adding to the 
bills of mortality .'——No f no ! It will be much better to 
be pasted up in capitals. The fart of Romeo by a young 

GENTLEMAN WHO NEVER APPEARED ON ANY STAGE BEFORE ! 

My ambition fires at the thought. But hold ; mayn't 

I run some cliance of failing in my attempt? Hissed — 
pelted — laughed at-<-not admitted into the green room ; 
■ that will never do — down, busy devil, down, down j 
try it again-gloved by the women— envied by the men- 
applauded by the pit, clapped by the gallery, admired by 
the boxes. '^ Dear colonel, is'nt he a charming creature ? 
My lord, don't you like him of all things? — Makes love 
like an angeVI— — *What an eye he has f-*-rFine legs ! 

1 shall certainly go to his benefil.f^ ^Celestial 

sounds ! And then I'll get in with all the painters, and 

have myself put up in every print shop — in the character 
of Macbeth! <' This is a sprry sight.'' (Stands an cUiiiude.) 
In the character of Richard, ^^ Give me another horse ! 
Bind up my wounds !" This will do rareiy.-^-^-^.nd then 
I have a chance of geUing well married-^i-*-^0 glorious 
thought I I will enjoy it, though but in fancy. But what's 
o'clock ? It must be almost nine. I'll away at once *, this 
is club night — the spouters. are all met — Uttle think they 
I'm in town — they'll be surprised to see me— — ?off I go j 
and then fos my assignatipn with my ma^tec GargVs 
daughter. 
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XIX,—- Ccrs«ii« instigating Brutus to join the Compm 
against Cesar. — -Tiiao, op Julius Cesar. 
HONOUR is the subject of my story. 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but for my single s^Uy 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
in aw^ of ^uch a thing as myself. 
I was born fre^ as Cesar ; so were you : 
We both have fed as well^ and we can botji 
Endure the winter's cold as well as be* 
For once upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores, 
Cesar says to me, ^ Dar'st thou, Cassitus, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And swim to yonder point V\ Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 
And bade him follow : so indeed he did. 
The torrent roarM and we did buflet it 
With lusty 'Sinews ; throwing it aside, 
. And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
Bu4^:ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
Cesar cry'd, ^< Help me Cassius, or I iial(." 
I, as ^ueas, our great ancestor. 
Did from the fhimes of Troy, upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear ^ so, from the waves oiTixt, 
bid I the tired. Cesar ^ and this man 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body, 
If Cesa^^ carelessly but nod on him. 
He had a (^ver when he was in Spain, 
And when the ftt was on him^ I did mark 
How lie did shake; 'tis true; tiiis god did shake ^ 
His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 
And thai same eye^ svhose bend doth awe the irorli}> 
Did lose its lustre; t did hear him groan : 
Ay, and that tongue of his that bade^ the Romans 
Mark him and write -his speeches in their books, 
«' Alas f' it cryM : " Give me somedrink Titifliusf 
As a sick girl. Ye gods it doth amaase me, 
A man of such a feeble temper, should 
So get the start of the majestic worlds 
And bear the palm alonc;.< 
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Brutus and Cesar I What should be in that C^sar ? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together $ yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them ; it doth be'come the mouth as well : 
Weigh them; it is as heavy : conjure with 'em 5 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cesar. 
Now in the name of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meats doth this our Cesar feed^ 
That he has grown so great ? Age, thou art sham'd ; 
Rome thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods. 
When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man ? 
When could they say, till now, that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompass'd but one man ? 
Oh ! You and 1 have heard our fathers say, 
There was a Brutus once, that would have brook'd 
Th' infernal devil, to keep his state in Rome, 
As easily as a king. 

•" • 
XX. — Brutits^ Harrdngm on the Death of, Cesar. — Ib. 
ROxMANS,^ Countrymen and Lovers I — Hear me for 
ray cause ; and be silent that you may hear. Believe me 
for mine honour ; and have respect to mine honour, that 
you may believe. Censure me in your wisdom ; and a- 
vvake your senses, th^t you may the better judge. — If there 
be any in this assembly, any dear friend of Cesar's, to 
him, I say, that Brutus' love to Cesar was no less than his. 
if, then, that friend demand why firutus rose against Ce-r 
sar, this is my answer : Not that I loved Cesar less, but 
that I loved Rome more. Had you rather Cesar were liv- 
ing, and die all slaves ; than that Cesar were dead, to live 
all freemen ? A^ ^^^^ loved me, I weep for him; as he 
was fortunate, I re^ice at it ; as he was valiant, I honour 
him^ but, as he was ambitious, I slew him. There are 
tears for his love, joy for his fortune, honour for his va- 
lour, and death for his ambition. — Who's here so base, 
that would be a bondman ? If any, speak ; for him I have 
offended. Who's here so rude that would not be a Ro- 
man ? If any, speak ; for him I have offended. Who's 
here so vile, that will not love his country ? If any, speak ; 

for him I have offended. I pause for a reply 

*' None I Then none have I offended. I have done no 
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more to Cesar than you shall do to Brutus. The quBstion 
of his death is enrolled in the Capitol ^ his glory not ex- 
lenuatedy wherein he was worthy ;. nor hi$ offences enforc- 
ed for which he suffered deatlu 

Here comes his body, niourn'd by Mark Antony; who, 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the ben- 
efit of his dyings a place iff the commonwealth ; as which 
of you shall not? With this T depart— that as I slew my 
best lover for the good of Rome, i have the same dagger 
for myself, when it shall please my country to need mj 
death. 

XXl.'-Jntony^s OrcUion over Cesar^s Body. — T». 

FRIENDS, Romans, Countrymen! Lend me your 
ears. 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him* 
The evil that men do, lives after 4hem ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones i 
So let it be with Cesar ! Noble Brutus 
Hath told you, ^e$ax was ambitious* 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Cesar answered it* 
Here under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 
(For Brutus is an honourable man, 
So are they all, all honourable men) 
Come I to speak in Cesar's funeral.— 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 
But Brutus says, he was ambitious $ 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to RomCi 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Cesar seem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept I 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did see, thatj^ on th^ Lupercal, 
1 thrice presented him a kingly crown; 
Which he did thrice refuse : Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And sure, he is an honourable man. 
I .speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke j 
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But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once ; not without cause; 
What cause withholds you thea to mourn for him ? 
O judgment! Thou art fled to brutish beasts^ 
And men have lost their reason. Bear with me : 
My heart isjn the coffin there with Cesar ; 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 
But yesterday the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world ! now lies be there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence* 

Masters ! If I were dispos'd toi stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong ; 
Who, you all know, are honourable men. 

I will not do them wrong— I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I wiH wrong such honourable men. 
But here's a parchment with the seal of Cesar ; 
1 found it in his closet : 'tis his will. 
Let but the commons hear this testitment, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read) 
And they would go and kiss dead Cesar^s woundt^, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood — 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 
And, dying, mention it within their wills. 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy. 

Unto their issue. 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle: I remember 
The first time ever Cesar put it on 5 
^was on a summer's evening in his tent, 

That day he overcome the Nervii 

Look I in this place ran Cassius^ dagger through*^ 

See what a rent the envious Ca^ca made 

Through this the well beloved Brutus stabb'd j 
And, as he pluckM his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cesar fdllow'd it I 
This, this was the unkindest cut of alt f 
For when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms, 
^uite vanquish'd him I Then burst his mighty heart, 
And in hts mantle muffling np Ihs fasce, 
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E'en at tlie base of Pompey's staiue, 

(Which all the vhile ran blood) great Osar feli. 

what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then J, an/d you, and all of us fell down ; 
Whilst bloody treason flonrish'd over u5« 
O, now you weep 5 and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity i These are gracious drops. 
Kind souls ! What^ weep you when you behold 
Our Cesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here !-^ 
Here is hiinself-*-43iarr'd, as you see, by traitors. 

Good friends ! Sweet friends ! Let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny ! 
They that have done this deed are honourable 1 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know-not^ 
That made them do it I They are wise and honourable^ 
And win, no doubt, with reason answer you. 

1 come.ntit, friends, to sieal away your hearts f 
' I am no orator, as firutus is- ; 

But, as you know me all, a plain, bhmt man. 
That love'hiy friend-^and that they know full well, 
That gave me public leave to speak of him I 
For I have neither wit<nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor power of speech^ 
To stir men's blood — I only speak light on, 1 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know— 
Show you sweet Cesar's wounds, poor, poor, dumb 

mouths, 
And bid them speak for n^e. But, were I BrutuSy 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ru£Be up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of%Cesar, tliat should move 
The stones of R6roe to rise and mutiny. 

XXIL— Pfl/fi/q^'s Soliloquy on JGronotir.*— HeKb.y iv. 
OWE heaven a death i ^Tis not due yet ; and I would 
be loth to pay him before his day. What need I be so 
forward with him that calls not on me? ^Vell. 'tis no mat- 
ter — honour pri^s me on.-^But how, if honour prick me 
off when I come on ? How then ? Can honour set to a leg? 
No ; an arm ? No j or take away the grief of b wound ? 
No.^ Honour hath no skill in surgery, thcuj ? No. What 
'* •'onour ? A word* ^hat is that word honour ?v Air ^ a 
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trim reckoning. Who bathit ? He that died a Wednesda}'. 
Doth he fee! -ft ? No. Doth he bear it ? No. Is it insen- 
siliie, thei^? Yea, to the dead. But w4U it not live with 
the living? No. Why? Detraction wiJl not suffer it. 
Therefore, Pll none of it. Honour is amere ^scutcheon — 
and so ends my catechism. 

XXI tl — Part of Richard llVs Soliloquy the night preceding 
the Battle of Bosujorth.^TRAOEDY op Richard III. 
'TIS now the dead of night, and half the world 
. Is with a lonely solemn darkness hung; 
Yet I (so coy a dame is sleep tQ me) 
With all the weary courtship of 
My care tir'd thoughts, can?t win her to my bed, 
Though e'en the ^tars'do wink, as 'twere, with over 

watching. 
I'll forUi, and walk a while. The air^s refreshing, 
And the ripeharvest of the new mown hay 
Gives it a sweet and wholesome odour. 

How awful is this gloom I And harfe! From camp to 
can^p 

The hum of either army stilly sounds, 

That the fix'd sentinels almost receive 

The secret whiter of each other's watch ! 

Steed threatens steed in high and boasting fteigbings, 

Piercmg the night's dull ear. Hark ! From the tents, 

The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 

With clink of hammafs closing rrvets up, 

Give drewlful note of preparation : while some, 

Like sacrifices, by their 4ires of watch. 

With patience sit, and inly ruminate 

The morning's danger. By yon heaven, my stein 

Impatience chides this tardy gaited night, 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, does limp 

So tediously away. I'll to my couch, 

And once more try to sleep her into morning. 

XXiyiT-ne World compared to a Stage.-^As you like it. 
ALL the world is a stage ; 
And. all the men and women, merely players, ' 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man, in his lime, plays many parts, 

33 
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His acts being seven ages. At firsti the Infant ; 

Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms. 

And then the whining Schoolboy ; with his salcfaeli 

And shining nAorning face, creeping like a snail. 

Unwillingly to school. And, then the Lover, 

Sighing like furnace ; with a woeful ballad 

Made to his Mistress' eyebrow. Then, a Soldiery 

'Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard ; 

•Jealous in honour; sudden and quick in quarrel j 

Seeking the bubble reputation. 

Even in the cannon's mouth. And then, the Justice; 

In fair round belly, with good capon Hn^d ; 

With eyes severe, «Rd beard of formal cut ; 

Full of wise saws and modern instances : 

And so he plays bis part. The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side; 

His youthful hose well sav'd, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice-i 

Turning affaia towards childish trSble, pipes 

And whistles In hts sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

is second Childishness, and mere Oblivion ; 

Sans teedi, sans eyeSj sans taste, sans every thiq|. 
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Concise Passages, exemplifying certain PARTict7i»AR^. 

ON THE PROPER EXPRESSION OF WHICH, THE MODULATION. 
AND MANAGEMENT OF THE VoiCE IN READING AND SpELIe- 
ING PRINCIPALLY DEPEND. 



h-^Examples o/' Antithesis ; or, the Oppodtiim.of Wbr^ 

or Smiimmts, n 

1. THE manner of speaking is as- ioiport^Bt as the- 
matter .——- CAe£/er/?e2cZ» 

2. Cowards die many times; the valiant never taste of; 
death bui,t onc^^-^^ShalcBspeare* 

3. Temperance, by fortifying the mind) and body, 1eads> 
to happiness; intemperance, by enervating the mind andi 
body, ends generally in misery. ^Art of Thinking^, 

4. Title and ancestry render a good man more illustri-< 
ous ; but an ill one more contemptible. Vice is infamous^, 
though in a prince ; aod^ virtue honourable,, though in a. 
peasant.^— —<S/?<c^a/(>r. 

5. Almost every object that attracts our noticoi has Ms. 
bright and its dark side. He who habituates himself to^ 
look at the displeasing side, will sour his disposition, and,, 
consequently, impair his happiness;, while he who con- 
stantly beholds it on the bright side, insensibly ameliorates 
his temper, and, in consequence of it, improves his own 
happiness, and the happiness of all around him. — Worlds 

6. A wise man endeavours to shine in himself; a fool 
to outshine others. The former is humbled by the sense 
ofiiisown infirmities ;. the latter is hAed up by the dis- 
covery of those which he observes in others. The wise 
man considers what he wants ; and the fool what he a- 
bounds in. The wise man is happy when he gains hia 
own approbation ; and the fool, when he recommends him* 
9elf to the applause of those about him. Spectator. 
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7« Whese* opportunities of exercise are wanting, teiow 
perance may in a great measure supply its place. U ex- 
ercise throws off all superfluitieSi temgeraocre preveDts 
tlieni ; if exercise clears the vessds, temperance neither 
satiates nor overstrains them ; — exercise raises proper fer- 
ments in the humoursi and promotes the circulation of tiie 
bloody tempepance gives nature her fall play^ and enables 
her to. exert herself ia ail her force and vigour ; if ^Eer- 
cise dissipates a girowing^distemper, temperance starves 
it-~— Sjpec/aton 

8. I have alwajrs preferred cheerfulness to mirtli. Tiie 
latter 1 consider as an act, the former as a liaBit of tlie 
mind. Mirth is short and transient^ cheerfulness fixed aod 
permanent. Those are often raised into tbe greatest 
transports of mirthi who are sut^ect 4o the greatest d^ 
pressions of melancholy. On the contrary^ cheerfulness, 
though U does not give the mind such an exquisite glad- 
ness, pre^rents us from falling into any depths of sorror. 
Mirth is Ifke a flash of lightning, that breaks tbrdugii a 
gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment; cfaeerfulness 
keeps up a kind of day light in the mind, and fills it with 
a steady and* perpetual serenity..-*-^iS|}ectof^. 

9. At the same lime that 1 think discretion the most 
useful talent a man can be master of, I look upon cunning 
to be the accomplishment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. 
Discretion points out the noblest ends to us, and pursues 
the most proper and laudable methods of attaining them ; 
cunning has only privatle^ selfish aims, and sticks at noth- 
ing which may make them succeed ; discretion has large 
and extended viewsa and like a well formed eye, commands 
a whole horizon y cunning is a kind of shortsightedness, 
that dii^covers the minutest objects, which are near at band, 
but is not able to discern things at a distance*-— — i^ec/a/or. 

10. Nothing is more amiable than true modesty» and 
nothing more contemptible than the false. The one goifrds 
virtue ; the other betrays it. True modesty is ashamed 
to do any thing that is repugnant to the rules of right rea- 
son ; false modesty is ashamed to do any thing that is op^ 
posite to the humour of the company. True modesty a- 
voids every thing that is criminal i false modesty, every 
thing that 13 unfashionable. The latter is only a genera! 
nndetermined instinct | tbe former Js tbat instinct, limited 
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and circuaisciibed by the rules of prudence and religion. 

Spectator, 

11. How different is the view of past Fife, in the man 
>vho id grown old in knowledge and' wisdom^ from that of 
bim who is grown old in ignorance and folly ! The latter 
is like the owner of a barren country, that fills, his eye 
with the prospect of naked hiils and plains, which pro- 
duces nothing either profitable or ornamental ; the form* 
er beholds a beautiful and spacious landskip, divided into 
delightful gardens, green meadows, fruitful fields; and 
can scarce cast his eye on a single spot of iiis possessions, 
that is not covered with some beautiful plant or flower. — 

-^Sp^ctaior. 

12. As there is a worldly happiness, wliich God per- 
ceives to be no other than disguised misery ; as there are 
worldly honours, which, in bis estimation, are repix>ach y, 
so there is a worldly wisdom, which in his stght^ is fool- 
ishness. Of this worldly wisdom, the characters are giv- 
en in the scriptures, and placed in contrast with those of 
the wisdom which is from above. The one is thewisdon> 
of the crafty 5 the other, that of the upright :. The one 
terminates in selfishness^ the other in charity : The one, 
fall of strife, and hitler envying 5 the other, of mercy and; 
good fruits -—'B^aiV. 

13; True honour, though it be a different principle from 1 
religion, is that which produces the same efieots. The 
lines of action though drawn from drfl^rent parts, termin- 
|ite in the same point. Religion embraces virtue) as it is 
enjoined by the law of God ^ honour, as it isgracefal and-, 
ornamental to human nature^ IHie reltgiouS' n>an fears, ^ 
the man of honour scorns, to d%an ill action.^ Th^ latter 
considers vice as something that is beneath him ; the for- 
mer, as something that is ofiensive to tli«e Di^iue Being ; . 
the one, as what is unbeoomiug^^ thO'Other, as what is for- 
bidden. '■^Guardian. 

14; Where is the man that possesses, or indeed c«n be 
required to {K^ssess, greater abiUties in war, than Pompey ?• 
One who has fought more pitched batiks, thaiv ottos have ^ 
maintained personal disputes ! Oarried ^a more wars than 
others have acquired- knowledge of by reading ? Red weed '■ 
wore provinces than others have aspired to, even in 
tliottgiit! Whose 3*outh was trained tu the professions^ 
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arms, not by precepts derived from others, bal by (he 
highest oflices of commaad I Not by personal mistakes in 
war, but by a train of iinportaDt victories ; not by a series 

of campaigns, but by a succession of triumphs. Csaro. 

15. Two principles in human pature reigCj 
Selflove to urge, and reason to restrain ; 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call. 
Each works its end*-*to move or govern all.-^Fopa 

16« In point of sermons, 'tis confessed 
Our Enghsh clergy make the best ; 
Bui tl>is appears, we must confess, 
Not from the pulpit, but the press. 
They manage, with disjointed skill, 
The matter well, the manner ill ; 
And, what seems paradox at first. 
They make the best, and preach the worst. — Byram, 
17. Know, Nature's children all divide her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, ^' See all things for my use?" 
'^See man for minel^' replies^ the pampecM goose: 
And just as short of reason he must fall. 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for alL<— ^P[^ 

IS. O tliou goddess. 
Thou divine Nature I How thyself thou blazon'st 
In these two princely boys f They are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head } and yet as rough 
(Their royal blood enchaf 'd) as the rud'st wind 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine. 
And make them stoop to the vale.— iSAoibss/Mars* 
19. True ease in writing eomes from art, not chance^ 
As those move easiest who have learn'd to dance. 
'Tis noL enough no harshness gives offence 9 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 
Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding. shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to tbroir. 
The line, too, labours, and the words move slow ; 
Not so when.swiA Camilla scours the plain, 
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Flies o'er the unbending caroy and skims along the 
main.— -Pope. 
20. Good name in man and woman 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis something, noth- 
ing; 

'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands. 

But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.— -—<SAafte^/?Mre. 

lI.-^EocaTnples of Enumebation ; or the merUionmg of 

particulars, 

1. I^ CONSIDER a human soul, without education, like 
marble in the quarry ; which shows none of its inherent 
beauties, till the skill of the polisher fetches out the col- 
ours, makes the surface shine, and discovers every oriia* 
mental cloud, spot and vein, that runs through the body 
of it.— —i^«cia<or. 

2. The subjeet of a discourse being opened, explained 
«Dd confirmed ^ that is to say, the speaker having gained 
the attention and judgment of his audience, he must pro- 
ceed to complete his conquest over the passions ; such as 
imagination, admiration, surprize, hope, joy, love, fear, 
grief, anger. Now he must begin to exert himself; here 
it is that a fine genius may display itself, in the use of am- 
plification, enumeration, interrogation, metaphor, and ev- 
«ry ornament that can render^ a discourse entertaining, 
winning, striking and enforcing.— -JBaiZZie. 

3. I am persuaded, that neither death nor life 9 nor an- 
gels, nor principalities, nor powers ; nor things present, . 
nor things to come ; nor height, nor depth | nor any oth- 
er creature ^ shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.-— <S^. Paul. 

4. Sincerity is, to speak as we think, to do as we pre- 
tend and profess, to perform and make good what we 
promise,, and really to be what we would seem and ap- 
pear to be.— TiZfo/«<?n. 

5. No blessing of life is any way comparable th the en- 
joyment of a discreet and virtuous fciendj it eases and 
unloads tl^e mind, clears and improves the understand- 
ing, engenders thaoght and koowledge^ animates virtue 
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and good resolutions, sooths and allays the passions, and 
finds employment for most of the vacant hours of life. 

6. The brightness of the sky, the lenghtheniog of the 
days, the increasing verdure of the spring, the arrival of 
any little piece of good news, or whatever xarrles with it 
the most distant glimpse of joy, is frequently tbe parent 
of a social and happy conversation. fForld. 

7. In fair weather, when my lieart is cheered, and I 
feel that exultation of spirits, which results from light and 

* warmth, joined with a beautiful pros|)ect of nature, 1 re> 
gard myself as one placed by tl>e hand of God, in th« 
midst of an ample theatre, in which the sun, nM>on and 
stars, the fruits also, and vegetables of the earth, perpet- 
ually changing their positions or thetr aspects, exhibit aa 
elegant entertainment to the understanding as well as te 
tbe eye. Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the paint- 
ed bow and ttie glaring comets, are decorations of ttiis 
mighty theatre ; and tlie sable hemisphere, studded with 
spangles, the blue vault at noon, the glorious gildings aad 
rich colourings in the horizon, I look on as so many suc- 
cessive scenes.-^— iSp€cfa<or. 

8.' Complaisance renders a superiour amiable, an eqaal 
agreeable, and an iuferiour acceptable. It smooths dis- 
tinction, sweetens conversattooi and makes every one ia 
the company pleased with himself. It produces good nst> 
ture and mutual benevolence, encourages the timorous, 
aooths the turbulent, humanises the fierce, and distinguish- 
es a society of civilized persons from a confusion of sav. 
ages. In* a word^ complaisance is a virtae that blends all 
orders of men together, in a friendly iutereotirse of. words 
and actions, and is suited to that equality in huncian na- 
ture, which every man ought to consider, so far as -is con- 
sistent with the Older and eoonomy of the world. 

^— — ^Gttorcfiaii, 
9. It is owing to-our having early iml^bed false notions. 
of virtue, tlrat the word Christian ddbs notcarry with it at 
first view, all that is great, worthy, friendly, generous and 
heroic. The man who suspentls his hopes of the rewards 
of worthy actions liil after death ; who can bestow, ua- 
seen ; who can overlook hatred ;do good- to his slander- 
erf who can never be angrj' i^t his friend j never xeveogs- 
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ful to his enemy — is certainly formed for the benefit of 
society.— *-—5/}£c^a/(?r. ^ 

10. Though we seem grieved at the shortness of life, in 
general, we are wishing every period of it at an end. The 
minor tongs toije of age — then to be a man of business — 
then to make op an estate — then to arrive at honours- 
then to retire. The usurer would be very well sattsfied| 
to have all the time annihilated that lies between the pres* 
ent \noment and the next quarter day — the politician 
would be contented to lose three years in his life, could' 
he place things in the posture which he fancies they will 
stand if), after such a revolu tion of time-aiid the lover would 
be glad to strike out of liis existence, all the moments 
that are to pass away before the happy meeting. 

11. Should the greater part of people sit down and^draw 
up a particular account of their time, what a shameful 
bill would it be ! So much in' eating, drinking and sleep* 
iDg beyond what nature requires ;- so much in revelling 
and wantonness; so much for the recovery of last night's 
intemperance ; so much in gaming^ plays and masquer- 
ades; so much in paying and receiving formal and imper- 
tinent visits; so much in idle and foolish prating, iif cen- 
suring and reviling our neighbours; so much for dressing 
out our bodies, and in talking of fashions ; and so much 
wasted and lost in doing nothing at all. Sherlock. 

12. If we would have the kindness of others, we must 
endure their follies. He who cannot persuade nimself to 
withdraw from society, must be content to pay a tribute 
of his time to a multitude of tyrants ; to the loiterer who 
wakes appointments he nevef keeps— to the consuUer, 
who asks advice which he never takes — to the boaster, 
who blusters only to be praised — to the complainer, who 
whines only to be pitied — to the projector, whose happi- 
ness is to entertain his friends with, expectations, which 
all but himself know to be vain — to the economist, who 
tellsof bargains and settlements — to the politician, who 
predicts the consequences of deaths, battles and alliances 
— to the usurer, who compares the state of the different 
funds — and to the talker, who talks only because he loves 
to be talking Johnson. 

18, Charity sufiereth long, and is kind; charity envieth 
not; charity vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up; doth 
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not behave itself vnseemly ; seeketh not her own ; is not 
easily provoked ; thinkcth no evil ; rejoiceth not in ioi- 
quily, but rejoiceth in the truth ; bearetb all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endoreth. all things. 

14 Delightful 'task to rear tbeteucfer thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh iustruction o'er the mind. 
To breathe th* enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 

15- Dread o'er the scene the Ghost o€ Hamlet 
stalks*— 
Othello rages— poor Moniroia mourns— . 
And Belvidera pours her soul in love. 
Terrour alarms the breast — (he comely tear 
Steals o'er the cheek. Or else the comic muse 
Holds to the world a picture of itself, 
And raises, sly, the fair impartial laugh. 
Sometimes she lifts her strain, and paints scenes 
Of beauteous life; whate'er Can deck mankind. 
Or charm the heart, the generous Bevil showM. 

16. Then Comnierce brought into the public walk 
The busy merchant 5 the big warehouse built ; 
Rais'd the strong crane; choak'd up the loaijted street 
With foreign plenty ; and thy stream, O TkameSf 
Large, gentle, deep, majestic, king of floods I 
Chose for his grand resort. On either hand, 

L^ke a long wintry forest, groves of masts 
Shoot up their spires; the bellying sheet between. 
Possessed the breezy void ; the sooty hulk 
- Steered sluggish on 5 the splendid barge along 
Rowed regciiar, to harmony ; around. 
The boat, hght skimming, stretch'd its oary wings j 
While, deep, the various voice of fervent toil, 
From bank to bank increas'd ; whence ribb'd with oak, 
To bear the British thunder, black and bold, 
• The roaring vessel rush'd into the main.—— -TAomsw. 

17. 'Tis from high life high characters are drawn; 
A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn. 

A judge is just; a chancellor juster still i 
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A go wiman learn'cl ; a bishop— what you will : 

Wise, if a minister ; but, if a king, 

Mor« wise, more learned, more just, moce every thing. 

18. 'Tis education f^rms the common oiind ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin'd. 
Boastful and rough, your first son is a squ»re ; 
The next a tradesman, meek, and much a liar \ 
Tom struts a soldier, open, bold and brave ; 
Will sneaks a scriv'ner, an exceeding knave. 
Is he a churchman ? Then he's fond of power; 
A quaker ? Sly ; a presbyterian ? Sour ; 

A smart freethinker ? All things in an hour. Tope. 

19. See what a grace was seated on his brow ; 
Hyperion's curls ; the front of Jove himself: 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command 5 
A station like the herald Mercury. 

I^ew lighted, on a heaven kissing hill ; 

A combination, and a form indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his se«!. 

To give the world assurance of aman.-—— SKalespeare. 

20. The ^loud capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself| 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve; 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind.-^-— tSAcf^e^eare. 

III. — Examples of Suspension ; or a dela^ng of the Sense. 

1. AS beauty of persoh, with an agreeable carriage, 
pleases the eye, and that pleasure consists in observing 
that all the parts have a certain elegance, and aie pro- 
portioned to each other ; so does decency of behaviour 
obtain the approbation of all with whom we converse, 
from the order, consistency and moderation of our words 
and actions.-— »<^c;a/or. 

2. If Pericles, as historians report, could shake the 
firmest resolutions of his heavers, and set the passions of 
all Greece in a ferment, when ; the public welfare of his 
country, or the fear t>f hostile invasions, was the subject ; 
What may we not expect fiH>m that orator, who with a 
becoming enei^y, warns his auditors against those evils 
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which have no remedy^ when onceundevgoi}e,€fAer from 
prudence or lime.—— 5jpec/al(9r. . 

5. Though there is a great deal of pleasure in coDtem- 
plaiing (he material world, by which f loean that great 
system of bodies into which nature hns so curiously 
wrought the qnass of dead matter, with the several rda- 
tions which those bodies bear to one another ; there i$ 
stilt something more wonderful and surprising iDcoDtem- 
plating. the world of lifej or those various anknals with 
which every part of the universe is furnished.* — Spectator. 

4. Since it is certain that our hearts cannot deceive 05 
in the love of the world, and that we cannot commaDd 
ourselves enough to resign it, though we every ^ay wisk 
ourselves disengaged from its alurements-; let us not 
stand upon a formal taking of leave, hut wean ourselves 
from them while we are in the midst of them. 

Spectator. 

6. When a man has got such a great and exalted soul, 
as that he can look upon life and death, riches and pov- 
erty, with indifference, and closely adheres to honest^', in 
whatever shape she presents herself; then it is that vir- 
tue appears with such a brightness, as that all the world 
must admire her beaoties.<-*— CIcerd. 

6. To hear a judicious and elegant discourse from tfie 
pulpit, which would in print make a noble figure, murder- 
ed oy him who liad learning and tasle to compose it, but 
having been neglected as to one important parC of h^ ed- 
ucation, knowing not how to deliver it^ otherwise than 
with a tone between singing and saying^ or with a nod of 
his head, to enforce, as with a hammer, every emphatical 
word, or with the same unanimated monotony in which 
he was used to repeat Qu» genus at Westminister school ', 
What can be imagined tsjove lamentable ? Yet what more 
common.— -JBiir^A. ^ 

7. Having already shown how the fancy is affected by 
the works of nature, and afterwards coasidered, in gener- 
al, both the works of natare and fart, how they mutu- 
ally assist and complete eadi other, jn formifig such 
scenes and prospects, as are most apt to d^ight the mind 
of the beholder $ I shall, in this paper, tbrow together 
some reflections on that particular art, which hits a more 
■'iimediate tendency than any other, to produce those ' 
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primary pleasures of the itnagination^ which have hither- 
to been the subject of this discourse.— -—iSjpecf(X/or. 

8. The causes of good and evit are so various and ua- 
certain^ so often entangled with each other, so diversified 
by various relations, and so moch subject to accidents 
which cannot be foreseen; that he, who would Ax his con« 
dition upon incontestible reasons of preference, must live 
and die inquiring and deliberating. Johnson. 

9. He, who through the vast immensity can pierce, 
Sees worlds on worlds compose one universe, 
Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other suns; 
What varied being people every star, 
May tell, why heaven has made us as we are. 

10. In thtit sc^t season when descending showers 
*Call forth the greens, and wake the rising flowers^ 
When opening buds salute the welcome day. 

And earth, relenting, fbels the^nial ray; 

As balmy sleep had charm'd my cares to rest, 

And love itself was banish'd from ray breast ; 

A train of phantoms in wild order rose, 

And join'd, this intellectual scene compose.^-^Pop^. 

11. Nor fame I slight, nor for her mvours call ; 
She comes unlook'd for, if she comes at all. 

But, if the purchase cost so dear a price. 

As soothing folly, or exalting vice ; 

And if the muse must flatter lawless sway, 

And follow still where fchrtune leads the way ) 

Or, if no basis bear my rising name 

But the falPn ruins t>f another^ fame ; 

Then teach me, hedven, to scorn the guilty bays 5 

Drive from my breast that wretched lufst of praise. 

Unblemish'd let me live, or die unknown ; 

O, grant me honest fame, or grant me none. 

12. As one who long in populous city pent> 
Where houses thick and lE^wers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summers mom, to breathe. 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoio'd, from each tiling met conceives delight^ 

- The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine> 

84 
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Chr dftiryi^^sch rural sighl,^eBcb*twiii wanmdf 
If 'chance, with nymph like step, fair virgio paiffi 
What pleasing -seein'd for her dow pleases ^moze, 
Sbemosty and in her look stms all deliglii: 
Such pleasure took the serpent lo heboid 
This flowery plat, the sweet recess of Etwe, 
Thus early, thus alone.-— -*JMiU^ofi. 

IV. — lExim^lea tjf 'PAKMTmsis ; or words 'inierp^ed k 

Smi€nu$. 
2. THOUGH good sense is not in the Bunibery i«>r al- 
irays, it must be owned, in the coropMy of the sciences; 
yet it is (av the most sensible of the poets has justly ob- 
iserved) fairly worth the seven**.— ^-Jfe/mo^. 

2. An elevated genius, employed in little things, appears 
■f to use the simile of Longinus) like the sua in bis evening 
•declination : he remits bis splendour, but retains his mag- 
4iitude; and pleases more though he dasules less. — Johnson, 

3. The borrour*with which we entertain the thoughts of 
"death (or indeed of any future^evil) and the uncttriaioty 
of its approach, fill aaielancholy^mind with innaineiable 

apprehensions and suspicions.'*^-*— i^p«da(or* 

4. If envious people were lo ask themseWeSy wtetber 
they would exchange llieir entire siioattoas with the peiw 
t»ons envied, (I mean their arinds, passions, ootkHis, as 
well as their persons, fortunes, dignities^ &c.) I presume 
the self love, common to all human nittare, would general- 
^ly make them prefer (heir own coodil«Qa.«^^— ^iSftsfMloae. 

5. Notwithstanding all the care of -Cicero, history in* 
forms us that Marcus proved a mere blockhead ; and that 
nature (who it seems, was even with theison for her prodi- 
gality to the father) rendered "him incapable of intproving, 
Cy all the rules of eloquenoe, the precepts <^ phikosophyi 
his own endeavours, and the most ve&ned coaversatioa 
in Athens.— —Sji«cla^o»% 

6. The opera (in which action is joined with music, ia 
order to entertain th^ eye at the same time with the ear) 

. I must beg leave (with all due subnaission to the taste of 

the great) to consider asa forced conjunctioif of two things, 

which nature does not allow to go together— ^^—BurgA. 

— 7a As to my own ahilities in speaking (for i shall admit 

*^is diarge) although experience has conmced Ae duit 
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what* iscalled the power of eloouence dependSt. for the 
n^st part, upon the hearerS) ana that the characters of ' 
pitbUe speakers are determined by that degree of favour, 
which you vouchsafe to each) if long practice, Tsay, hath 
ftven ine'any proficiency in speaking^.you have ever found 
U devoted' to my coiintFy.«-~«D0fr»05^Aen«^. 

K When Socrates' fetters were knocked off, (as was 
usual to be done on the day that the condemned person, 
was to be executed) bemg seated in the midst of his disci- 
ples, and laying one of his legs over the other, in a very 
unconcerned posture, he began to rub it, where it had 
been galled by the iron ; and (whether it was to show the^ 
indifference with which he entertained the thoughts of his. 
approaching death) or (after hisusual.mannei) to takeev-^ 
ory occasion of philosophising upon some useful subject), 
he observedtbe pleasure of that sensation, which now arose 
in those very parts of his leg, tlmt just bafore had been so* 
msi^' pained by fetters4 Upon this he reflected on the- 
nature of pleasare and pain in general, and how constant«> 
ly they succeeded one another.— ^/xcfa^or. 

9^ Let us (since life caa little more supply. 
Than jiist to look about us and to die) 
Expatiate free, o'er all this scene of man ; 
A mighty maze f But not without a plant— -<Po7>«.. 

10. His years are young, but his experience ol4^ 
His head unmellowM, but his judgment ripe ; 
And, in a word (for far behind his worth 

Come all the praises that 1 now bestow) 
H^ is complete in feature and in mind. 
With all good grace to grace a gentlemaoi 

Shakespeare*9 Two Qentlenun of Verona. 

11. That man i' the world, who shall report, he ha»i 
A better wife, let him in nought be trusted, " 
For speaking fklse In that. Thou art alone 

(If thy rare qualities, sweet gentleness, 

Thy meekness, saintlike wifelike governmentj 

Obeying in commanding, and thy parts 

Sovereign and pious, could but speak thee out) 

The queen of earthly queens. — Shakespeare^s IknryjS^ 

12. Forthwith, (behold the excellence, the power> 
Which God hath in his mighty angels plac'd) 
'Bmn arms away they threwj and to the Im^ 
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(For eatUi haih this variety from JuuLvea, 

Of pleasure situate in hill aad dale) 

Light as the lightning's glimpse^ they ran« they flew ^ 

From their foundations loosening to aiid fro. 

They pluclc'd tlie seated hillS| with all tlleir load, 

RocKs^ waters, woods ;. and, by the sUaggy tops 

Uplifted, hore them in their hands. — Paradise Lost. 

Y'^^ExampUs of brrERBooATioNy or QueBiionmg. 

1. ONE day, when the Moon was under an eclipse, sIa 
complained thus to the Sun of the discontitiuancse of his 
favours. My dearest friend, said she, Why do yK>o not 
shine upon me as you used to do ? Do L not shine upoa 
thee? said the Sun : lam verv sure that I intended it 

no ! replies the Moon ; hut I now perceive the reasoik 

1 see that dirty planet the Earth is got between us. 

DodUey^B FahUs. 

2. Searching every kingdom for a man who has the 
least comfort in life, Wiiere is he to be found ? lu the rot- 
al palace.-*— —What, his Majesty ? Yes ; especially if be 
be a despot.— -—^r/ of TfUnking. 

8. You have obliged a man ^ very well 1 Wliat would 
you have more ? Is not the consciousness of doing good a 
sufficient reward ? Art of Thinkifi^. 

4» A certain passenger at sea had the curiosity to ask 
the pilot of the vessel, what death his fatiier died of. 
What death ? said the piiut. Why he perished at sea, as 
my grandfather did before him. And are you BOt afraid 
of trusting yourself to an element that has proved thus 
fatal to your family ? Afraid i By no means i Is not >*our 
father dead ? Y$s, but he died in his bed. And why then, 
returned the pilot, are you not afraid of trusting yourself 
in your bed ?— *^r< of Thinking, 

5. Is it credible, is it possible, that the mighty squI of a 
Newton should share exactly the same fate with the vilest 
insect that crawls upon the ground ? that, after having laid 
open the mysteries of nature, and poshed its discoveries 
almost to the very boundaries of the universe, it should, on 
a sudden, have all its lights at once extinguished, and sink 
into everlasting darkness and insensibility ?'-'9^«S/Mc/a/or. 

6. Suppose a youth Co have no prospect either in sitting 
i"n Parliament, of pleading at the ba^, of appearu^ upon 
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the stage, or in the pulpit; Does it follow that he need be- 
stow no pains in learning to speak properly his native lan- 
guage ? Will he never have occasion to read, in a compa* 
ny of his friends, a copy a£ verses, a passage of a book 
or newspaper }• Must he never read a discourse of Tillpt- 
son^ or a chapter of the Whole Duty of Man, for the in- 
struction of his children and servants ? Cicero justly ob- 
serves, that address in speaking is highly ornamental, as 
well as useful, even in private life. The limbs are parts 
orthe body much less noble than the tongue ; yet no gen* 
tleman grudges a considerable expense^ of time and mo- 
ney, 4o have his son taught to use them properly ; which is 
very commendable. And is there no attention to be paid 
to the use of the tongue, the glory of man ?^— ^-^Bur^A. 

7. Does greatness secure persons of rank from infirmi- 
ties, eitlier of body or miqd ? Will the headach, the gout 
or fever, spare a prince any more than a subject ? Wiien. 
old age comes -to lie* heavy upon him^^ will his engineers 
relieve him of the load ? Can his^guards^and sentinels, by 
doubling and trebling their numbers, and their watchful* 
ness, prevent the approach of death? Nay, if jealousy, or 
even ill humour, disturb his happiness, will the cringes of 
his fawning attendants restore his tranquifity ? What com- 
fort^ has he in refilling (if he can make the reflection), 
while the cholic, like Prometheus' vulture, tears his bow- 
els, that he is under a canopy of crimson velvet, fringed 
with goli^P When the pangs of the gout or stone, extort. 
from him screams of agony^ do the titles of Highness or 
J^lajesty come sweetly into his ear ? If he is agitated wiih 
rage, does the sound of Serene, or Most Christian, prevent 
his staring, reddening and gnasliing his teeth like a mad-' 
man ? Would not a twinge of the^toothach, or an affront: 
from an inferiour, make the mighty Cesar forget that he 
was emperpur of the world ?r-*f-^illoni[aigne. . 

8. When will you, my countrymen, when will you rouse • 
from your indolence, and bethink ypurselves of what is to 
be done ?<p~Wheii you areforced.to it by some fata) disas- 
ter? When irresistible ne»:essity.drives you ? What think 
you of the disgraces which are already come upon yoiv? 
Is not the past sufficient to stimulate your activity? Or,, 
do you wait for somewhat more forcible and urgent ? liow. 
Iwg. will you amuse yourselves with inquiring of oae a-i- 
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notber after newsi as jeu ramble idly about fhe streets ? 
What news so strange ever came to Athens, as timt a 
MaoedoDiaii should subdue tiiis state, and lord it over 
Greece ? — Demosthenes. 

9. What is the blooming tincture of the dcin. 
To peace of mind and harmony witfaio ? 
What the bright sparkling of the ioest eye, 

' To the soft soothing of a catm reply ? 
Can comeliness of form, or shape* or air, 
With comdiness of word or deeds compare ? 
No !*-Those at first ih' unwary heart may gain ; 
But these, these only, can the heart retain-^ Gay, 

10. WrongM in my love,aU profits I disdain : 
DeceiVd for once I trust not kings again. 

Ye bave my answer— -What remains to do, 
Your king, Ulysses, may consult with you. 
What needs he the defence, this arm can mafce ? 
Has be not walls no human force can shaker 
Has he not fencM his guarded navy round 
With piles, with ramparts, end a trench profound ? 
And will not these, tlie wonders be has done, 
Repeh the rage of Priam's single son ? — Pope's Homer, 

VI.— £xa»i/)2ss of Climax, or a gradual increaee cfSens$ 

or Passion. 

1. CONSULT your whole nature. Consider yoor- 
selves, not only as sensitive, but asrationai bAngs; sol 
only as rational, but social $ not only as social, but im- 
roortaU— BWr. 

2. Whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate; 
and whom he did predestinate, them he also called $ and 
whom be called, them he also josCi^sd $ and whom he 
justified, ihem he also glorified.— £t Paid. 

3. What hope is there remaining of liberty, if wfiat- 
ever is their pleasure, it is lawful for them to do ;. if what 
i^ lawful for them to do, they are able to do ; if what they 
are able to do, they dare do; if what they dare do, they 
really execute ; and if what they execute is no way of- 
fensive to you.— ^Ctcsro. 

4. Nothing is more pleasant to the foncy, than lo en- 
large itself by degrees' in its contemplation ojf the varioitf 
v^roponiona which its sevjpral objeqts b^ai* lo each otteci 
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when it compares the body of a man to the bulk of the 
whole earth ; the earth to the circle it describes round the 
gun ; that circle to the sphere of the fixed stars ; the 
sphere of the fixed stars to the circuit of the whole crea- 
tion; the whole creation itself, to the iDfinite space that 
is every wliere diffused around it,— —i^c/a/or. 

5. After we have practised good actions awhilCi they 
become easy ; and when they are easy, we begin to take 
pleasure in them ; and when they please *us we do them 
firequently ; and by frequency of acts, a thing grows into 
a habit ; and a confined habit is a second^ kind of nature ; 
and so far as any thing is natural, so far it is necessary , 
and we can hardly do otherwise; nay, we do it many 
times when we do not think of it.— — •IllZZa^6(m. 

6. It is pleasant to be virtuous and good, because tha4 
is to excel many others ; it is pleasant to grow better, be- 
cause that is' to excel ourselves; it is pleasant to mortify 
and subdue our lusts, because that is victory ; it is pleas- 
ant to command our appetites and passions, and to keep 
them indue order, within the bounds of reason and reli- 
gion, because that is empire— -IY^/soti. 

7. Tully has a very tK^utifnl gradation of thoughts to 
show how amiable virtue is* We love a righteous man, 
says he, who lives in the remotest parts of the earth, though 
we are altogether out of the reach of his virtue, and can 
receive from it no manner of benefit ; nay, one wha died 
severaHiges ago, raises a secret fondness and benevo]|ence 
for him. in our minds, when we read his story ; nay, 
what is still more, one who has been the enemy of our 
country, provided his wars were regulated by justice and 
humBmiy.'-^'mSpectcUor. 

St As trees and giants necessarily arise from seeds, so 
are you, Antony, theseed of this most calamitous war. You 
mourili.O Romans, that three of your armies have been 
slaughtered— they were slaughtered by Antony; you. la? 
ment the loss of your most illustrious citizens^^they were 
torn from you by. Antony ; the authority of this order is 
deeply wounded— ^t is wounded by Antony ; in short, all 
the calamities we have ever since beheld (and what ca- 
lamities have we not beheld ?) have been entirely owing 
to Antony. As Helen was of Troy, so the bane^ the mis- 
cryj the destruGlion of this state is—Antony.— p>Ciceri7«. 
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9. Give me the cup, 
And let the kettle to the trumpets speak, 
The trumpets to the cannoneers within. 

The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth, 
Now the king drinks to Hamlet. Trag. o/HamUl. 

10. At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty, chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve. 

In all the magnanimity of thought, 

Resolves and reresolves^then dies the8ame.-^F(7iin^. 

VIL— -ExaoipZes ofihe principal Emotions (md Posssions.— 
Admiration, Conteupt, Jot, Gricp, Couilage, Feas, 
Love, Hatred, Pitt, Anger, Revenge^ and Jealousy. 
1. WHAT a piece of work is man! How noble in reas- 
on! How infinite in faculties I In forn^ and 'moving bow 
express and admirable i Ifi action how like^m angel I la 
apprehension how like a god i— *— Ham^ 

2. Away ! No woman could descend- so lew. 
A skipping, dancing, worthless tribe 3rou are. 
Fit only for yourselves, you herd together ; 
And when the circling glass warms your vain hearts, 
You talk of beauties which you never saw, 
And fancy raptures that you nevei knew.-^ 

Pair PeniietU* 
2. Let mirth go on ; let pleasure know no^pauscy 
But fill up every minute of this day. 
'Tis yours my children sacred to your loves. 
The glorious sun himself for you.looks gay ; . 
He shines for Aitamont« and fbr Calista. " 
Take care my gates be open« Bid all welcome ; 
All whar^oice with me to day are friends. 
Let each. indulge hif genius ; each be glad, 
Jocund and free, and swell the feast with mirth. 
The sprigbily bowl shall cheerfully go round ; 
None shall be grave, nor too severely wise : 
Losses and. disappointments, care and poverty, « 

The rich man!& insolence, the great man's scorn,^ 
In wine shall he forgotten all.— —fair Penitent,^ 

4, All dark and. comfortless. 
Where ail those various objects, that butnaw 
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Employ 'd my busy eyes? Where those" eyes ? 
These groping hands are DOW my only guides^ 
And feeling all my sight. . 

misery I What word$ can sound my grief] 
Shut from the living whilst among the living; 
Dark as the grave, amidst the bustling world ; 

At once from business^ and from pleasure barr'd f . 
No more ta view the beauty of the springi. 
Or see the face of kindred or of friend i 

TiHig^y of Lmr. 

6. Thou speak'st a woman's; hear a warror's wish. 
Right from their native land, the stormy north| 
May the wind blow, till every keel is fixM 
Immoveable in Caledonia's strand ! 

Then shall :^nr foes repent tlieir bold invasion. 
And roving armies shun the fatal shore^ — p-** 

Tregedp of Douglas, 
6. Ah ! Mercy on my soul I What's that ? My old 
friend's ghost i They say, none but wicked folks walk. I 
wish I were at the bottom of a coalpit ! La ! how pale, 
and how long his face is grown since his death i He never 
was handsome ; and death has improved very much the 
wrong way, — Pray, do not come near me I I wished yoii 
very well when you were alive. — But 1 could never abide 
a dead man cheek by jowl with me. — Ah ! Ah I mercy 
on me 1 No nearer, pray I If it be only tatake your leave 
of me, that you are come back, I ceuld have^xcused you. 
the ceremony with all my heart.^-Or if you^-mercy on 
us ! — ^No nearer, pray— or if you have wrong'd any body, 
as you always loved money a little, I give you the word 
of a frighted Christian, I will pray, as long as you please^, 
for the deliverance and repose of your departed souU 
My good, worthy, noble friend, do, pray,, disappear, as 
ever you would wish your old friend, Anselm, to oome to 
bis senses again*— -^Mo^iere'^ Blunderer, 

7. .Who can behold such beauty and be silent I 
O ! I could talk to thee forever ; 

> Forever fix and gaze on those dear eyes ; 

For every glance they send darts through my soul ! 

Orphan, 

8. How like a fawning publican he looks ! 

1 hate him for he is a Christian : 
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Bat BOrei f6r that in low siiapltcily 

Ht lends out money gratis* and brings down 

The rate of uianoe with ot here in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat that ancient grudge I bear him.' 

He hates our sacred natien ; aiMl he rat Is, 

£'eo there where the merchants most do coagregatiBf. 

On me, my barg ainS| and my wdl won thrift, 

Which be calls usury. Cursed be my tribe 

If I forgive him. Marchantof V4niM^ 

9. As, in a theairei the eyes of men, 
After a well graced actof leaves the stage. 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; 
Even so, or with much more contempt, men's eyes 
Did scowl on Richard. No man criM, God save him I 
No joyful- tongue gave him his welcome home : 
But dust was thrown open his sacred head : 
Which, with such gentle sorrow, he shook (^ 
£His face still combating with tears and affiiies, 
The badges of his grief and patience:) 
That had not God, for some strong purpose, steei'd 
The hearts of men, they must perforce havemeKed ; 
' And barbarism itself have pitied him ■■ ■ 

Ru^tard ITd. 
1(K Hear me, rash man, on thy allegiance hear ue. 
Since thou hast striven to make us break our vow^ 
(Which nor our nature not our place can bear) 
We banish thee forever from our sight 
And kingdom. If, when three days are expirM, 
Thy hated trunk be found in our dominions. 
That moment is thy death. Away I 
By Jupiter this shall not be revok'd.— •^ 

Tragedy of Liar. 
11. If it will feed nothing else, it will feed my revenge. 
He hath disgraced mci and hindered me of half a million, 
laughed at my losses, mocked atmy gains, scorned my 
nation, thwarted my bargains, Pooled my friends, heated 
mine enemies. And what's his reason ? I am a Jeir. 
Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, di- 
mensions, senses, affections, passions ? Is he not ted with 
the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
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^ame diseases^ healed by the same means, warmed and 
t:oole4 by the same summer and winter, as' a Christian i»? 
If y 01? prick as, do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we 
not Jaugh ?. If you poison us, do'we not die? And if you 
iwropg us, shall we not revenge? If wenre like you in the 
rest, we will resemble you in that. If a Jew wrong a 
Chrisiian, what isiiis humility? Hevj^nge. If a Christian 
wrong a Jew, what would, his sufferance be^ by Christian 
example? Why, revenged "^ The villany you teach me I 
vrill execute ; and it shall go hard^ but I will better the 
Instruction.^— —ilferc^an/ of Venice, 

12. Ye Amaranths ! Ye ros^s^ like th^morn ! 
Sweet myrtles, and ye golden orange groves ! 
' Joy giving, love inspiring, holy bower ! 
Know, in thy fragrant bosom, thou receiv'st 
A murd'rer? Oh, 1 shall stain thy lilies, 
And horrour wilt usurp the seat of bliss ! 

■ Ha I She sleeps 

The day's uncommon heat has overcome her. 
Then take, my longing eyes, your last full gaze"— 
Oh, what a sight is here ! flow dreadful fairi 
Who would not think that being innocent ! 
Where shall I strike ? Who strikes hitf strikes him* 

self— 
My own life's blood will issue at her wound — 
But see she smiles f I never shall smile' more — 
It stroagly tempts me to a parting kiss— 
Ha, smile again 1 She dreams of him she 1oves.«-^ 
CSurse on her cliarms ! PU stab ber thro' them alL 

Reveng€. 
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